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'    CHAPTER  1,      BACKGRJUUD,   ORIGIN,    AND  OBJECTIVES 

"You  may  not  pay  more  than  so  much,    for  fear  of  both  criminal 
Mid   administrative  penalty.      If  you  deem  it  necessary  to  pey  more,   you 
must  petition  for  approval.     Approval  may  be  granted  only  if  your  pro- 
posed increases  comply  with   specified   standards."     Thus  may  the  central 
theme  of   the   agricultural  wage   stabilization  program  in  "World  War  II  be 
summarized.      These  regulations   applied  to   all  en^loyers  -   large  and 
small.      In  Ejcecutive  Order  9250  and  OES  regulstions  as  to  wages  and 
salaries,  workers  were   similarly  told  not   to   accept  more  than   so  much 
(59, 7; 7871, 8748).      Biey,   too,  were  liable  for  criminal  penalties* 

This  was  a  regulatory  program  of  direct  controls.      It  was   set 
in  harsh  words,   but  these  were  hersh  times.      Global  war  did  not  permit 
soft  words  -  or    so   it   seemed,    in  1942.      The  direct  approach  was  taken. 
It  is  important  to  an  understanding  of  the  program  to  recognize  that 
all  through  its  existence  it  was  one  of  direct  controls.      This  under- 
lying concept  had  profound   effects  on  the  program's  entire  course. 

Industrial  wage   stabilization  during  its  course   shifted   from 
a  direct  to   an  indirect  approach.      Industrial   employers  T/ere  ultimately 
told,   in  Executive  Order  9599,    that  their  increased   labor  costs  Tiould 
not  be  considered  as  justification  for  increasing  price  ceilings  or 
increasing  costs  in  contracts  with  the  Government  unless  those  in- 
creased costs  resulted  from  approved  wage  increases   (40,10;10155)» 
Ihis  indirect  approach  was  not   extended   to    agriculture.      It  was  not 
feasible  for   agriculture.      Farmers  individually  have  little  direct 
control  over  the  price  of  their  products.      If  there  were  to  be 
controls  they  had  to  be  direct  and  all  inclusive,  or    so  it  was 
thought   at  the  time. 

How  the  Agricultural  Wage  Stabilization  Program  Came   To  Be 

On  October  2,    1942,   Congress  passed   "An  Act  to  Amend  the   Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  of  1942,   to  Aid  in  Preventing   Inflation,    and  for 
Other  Purposes  (39,56:765).    l/    On  October  3,   President  Franklin  D. 
Rjosevelt    set  up   the  Office  of  Economic    Stabilization,   on  the  basis  of 
this  act,   with  James  F.    Byrnes  as  Director.      Ihe  Director  was  authorized 
to  develop  a  national   economic  policy  relating,    among  other  things,  to 
wages  end   salaries   "...    all   for  the  purpose  of  preventing  avoidable 
increases  in  the   cost  of  living,   co-operating  in  minimizing  the  unneces- 
sary migration  of  labor  from  one  business,   industry,   or  region  to 
another,   and   facilitating   the  prosecution  of  the  war."      Ihe  Director 
was  also     authorized  to  ".    .    .   exercise  the  powers,    authority,  and 
discretion  conferred  upon  him  by  this   Order  through   such  officials  or 
agencies,  and  in   such  manner,   as  he  may  determine"(40»7; 7871 )» 


l/     This  Act  was  later  officially  designated   as  the  Stabilization 
Act  of  1942  (39,58:632). 
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On  October  27,  1942,  Director  Byrnes  issued  regulations  direct- 
ing generally  that  all  wages  and  all  salaries  under  |5,000  per  annum  were 
to  be  controlled  by  the  National  T.'ar  Labor  Board  and  all  salaries  in 
excess  of  $5,000  per  annum,  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Treasury 
Department,   Ihe  regulations  were  direct  and  forceful,  77age  and  salary 
rates  could  not  be  increased  above  rates  paid  on  September  15,  1942, 
without  approval.  No  specific  diffe3-entiation  was  made  between  wage  or 
salary  rates  for  agricultural  and  nonagri cultural  workers. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Claude  R.  Wickard,  entered  immediate 
protest  that  such  wage  freezing  would  seriously  hamper  Hie   production 
of  essential  foods  end  fibers.   In  a  memorandum  to  Director  Byrnes,  dated 
October  30,  1942,  Secretary  Wiokerd  wrote: 

As  I  see  it,  the  principal  problem  in  Agriculture  is  to  allow 
wages  to  rise  so  as  to  attract  enough  labor  to  achieve  farm 
production  goals  •  ,  ,  ,  !Ihere  is  no  present  general  need  to 
hold  down  agricultural  T\^ges.  The   disparity  between  agricul- 
tural wages  and  wages  paid  for  other  essential  war  industries 
constitutes  a  gross  inequity  to  the  farm  workers.  For  example, 
the  average  hourly  cash  equivalent  earnings  of  agricultural 
workers  are  less  than  30  cents  per  hour,  while  the  average 
hourly  earnings  for  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  are 
over  80  cents  an  hour  ,  ,  ,  •  By  any  reasonable  standards, 
agricultural  wages  are  not  too  high  «  ,  ,  ,  The  most  serious 
problem  involved  in  supplying  food  for  the  United  Nations 
is  that  of  maintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  on  the 
farms  of  Hie   United  States,   Farm  workers  cannot  be  expected 
to  stay  on  farms  if  the  present  wage  disparity  continues  as 
wide  as  it  is.  Ceilings  at  present  levels  on  agricultural 
wages  would  seriously  interfere  with  removing  this  disparity 
and  would  hinder  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  T/ar, 

In  the  same  memorandxan,  the  Secretary'  wrote  "There  may  be  a 
few  instances,  especially  in  highly  commercialized  agriculture,  where 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  further  rises  in  farm  wages.   In  such 
instances,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  application  of  a  wage 
ceiling  .  ,  •" 

On  November  30,  1942,  amendments  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Director's  regulations  of  October  27  were  promulgated.   These  amendments 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  jurisdiction  over  wages  and  salaries 
of  agricultural  labor.  Agricultural  labor  was  restricted  to  ",  ,  , 
persons  working  on  farms  and  engaged  in  producing  agricultural  commodities 
whose  salary  or  wage  payments  are  not  in  excess  of  $2400  per  annum" 
(40,7:10024).   Employers  were  free  to  increase  the  compensation  of  these 
workers  up  to  $2,400  per  annum  until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mine' that  ",  ,  .  with  respect  to  areas,  crops,  classes  of  employers, 
or  o'  nerwise,  increases  in  salaries  or  wages  for  agricultural  labor 
may  no  longer  be  mede  without  the  approval  of  the  Seoretarj--  of 
Agriculture"  (40,7:10024).   Ihe  Secretary  was  made  responsible  for 
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determining  -when  and  \'vhether   salary  or  wage  payments  to   agricultural 
labor,    as  defined,  were  being  made  in  contravention  of  the   Stabilization 
Ac^;»      Thus,   an  "Agricultural  Wage  Stabilization  Program,"    separate  from 
the  industrial  program,   came  into  being. 

Before  tracing  the  development  of  the  program  and  its  changing 
objectives  and   administration,    and  before  attempting   an  evaluation  of 
its  achievements,   it  is  necessary  to  take  a  more  detailed  view  of  the 
settir^   in  which  the  program  was  to  operate.     A  view  of  total  agri- 
cultural labor-market  conditions  as  they  prevailed  in  the  period  of 
the  1930*  s  and   during  World  T/ar  II   is  a  preliminary  to  an  intelligent 
appraisal.      So,   also,   is  a  view  of  certain  other  factors  whose  forces 
accelerated  or  hindered  attainment  of   the  progran's  objectives. 

The  Agricultural   Labor  Market   of  the  Kineteen  Thirties 

American  agriculture  underwent  tremendous  changes  during  the 
decade  of  the  thirties.     Advancement   in  technology,   improvement  of 
fanning  methods,   greater  crop  yields  through  better  land  use,   greatly 
decreased   the  number  of  persons  required  to  produce  a  given  quantity 
of  food   and  fiber.      Concentrations   in  land  ownership  and   controls, 
commercialized   and    specialized  farming,    a   surplus  of  potentially 
productive  man-hours,   were   synonymous  with   the  more  effective  agriculture. 
Stratification  of  the  farm  population  was  becoming  readily  apparent. 
It  was  no   longer  usual   for  hired   laborers  to  become  owners  through 
the  use  of  their  own  farm-wage  earnings.      In  fact,   the  movement   seemed 
reversed — many  owners  became   landless.     ^Nature  hastened   the  reversal 
in  the  Great  Plains   States.      The  "industrial  revolution"  in  agri- 
culture    hastened  it  everyvdiere  (27,  pp.    403-452;    12,  pp.    65-66, 
122-125?    51,  pp.    41-46;   35,   pp.    5-9S;. 

These  phenomena  were  not   unique  to   the   thirties.      Rather,   they 
v/ere  recognizable  results  of  forces  having  their  beginnings  in  the 
nineteenth  century.      But  it  was  in  the  thirties  that  the  recognition 
of  a  distinct  group  that  could  be  termed  the  "farm-labor   segment"  of 
our   economy  became  possible  as  a  culmination  of  these  phenomena. 
Distinct   social,   cultural,    educational,    and  economic  problems  in  the 
rural  economy  were  posed  by  the  emergence  of  this  vast  group  of  wage 
workers  and  their  families,    the  improbability  of  whose  escape  from 
wage- labor   status  in  agriculture  became  increasingly  apparent 
(27,  pp.   585-393;   32,  pp.    9,   145-152). 

Employment   estimates  for  the  late  thirties  indicated  an 
average  of  2,500,000  to   3,000,000  hired   laborers  employed  in  American 
agriculture  annually  (27,  p.    396;   21).     This  did  not   include  the 
716,000   share  croppers  whose   status  was  not  much  different  from  that 
of  the  wage  laborers   (32).      Estimates  placed  the  number  of  migrant 
families  as  high  as  80?77000  (29,  p.   150).      In  such  cases  "the  wage 
agreement  was  usually  with  only  one  member  of  the   family  or  "gang," 
but  wires,    sons,   daughters  of  migrants  or  other  contract  laborers 
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were  also   employed.      Hence,  more  of  the  migrants  mey  actually  have 
been  "wage  laborers  than  the  employment  count  indicated.     ¥eny  traveled 
thousands  of  miles,   following  the  •will-o-the-'wisp  of  job  rumor  s,  living 
in  improvised  housing  in   shack  tovms  and   rural   "jungles,"  with  practically 
a  complete   lack  of  educational,   health,   and    sanitary  facilities.      Even 
many  of  the  most  stable    sharecroppers  and   regular  laborers  "were  located 
in  permanently  deteriorating  hovels  with  only  the  barest  essentials  of 
life  (27,  p.    45,    385-591). 

This  abundant  labor   supply  coupled  with  low  prices  for  farm 
products  drove  wage  rates  to  exceedingly  low  levels.      Because  of  the 
seasonality  of  agriculture,    annual  earnings  were  far  less  than  actual 
wage   rates  might  imply.      Bagardless  of  wage  rates  and   job  opportunities, 
the  individual  worker   seldom   seemed   to  get  to   the  place  of  possible 
employment  until  the  job  was  over.      Unscrupulous  practices  of   some 
private  eii5)loyment  agencies  and   labor  contractors  and  unwarranted 
advertising  for  workers  by  certain  growers  viho  wanted  an  abundance  of 
workers  in  order  to  drive  wages  down,   further  aggravated   the  maldistri- 
bution of  labor   supply  end   abetted   "Uie  chaos  of  the   labor  market 
(27,  pp.    558-385;   29,  pp.    160^.166;    5  2,   1940; 907-920). 

The  Labor  Market  of  the  Early  Forties 

During   the  early  forties,   a  new  and  potent   factor  served  to 
change  the  entire  picture.      Cities  again  offered  v/ork  to  poverty- 
stricken  workers  from  the  land.      Countless  thousands   steered  their 
course  to  ihe  "boom"   towns  of  defense  industry.      The  attractive  wage 
rates  offered  for  apparently  stable  task^  made  it  impossible  for 
agriculture,  with  its   short- tenn  seasonal   jobs  at  average  wage 
rates,   for  the  country  as  a  whole,   of  about  16  cents  per  hour,   to 
con^jete  (51,   1942^52-58;   15;    26,  pp.    45-62). 

The  immediate  reaction  among  many  Government  officials  was 
one  of  relief.      The  problem  of  assuring   a  reasonable   level  of  existence 
for  farm  laborers   seemed  to  be   rapidly  solving  itself  for  the  present 
at  least.      The  reaction  was   short-lived.      Food  for  Britain  -  Food  for 
Freedom  -  Food  for   ■\^ctory  -  Food   to  Win  the  Peace  -  were   recurring 
slogans.      The  threefold  task  of  supplying  necessary  food  and  fibers 
to  our  armed  forces,   our  civilian  war  workers,    and  to   the  coxintries 
of  the  United  Nations,  demanded  the  greatest  production  in  the  history 
of  American  agriculture.      Simultaneously,    agriculture  faced  a  constantly 
increasing  drain  on  its  labor   resources  by  the  armed  forces  and   the 
competitive  danand  of  other  industries  (19|   36;   pp.    1,   3;   23,  pp.    1-5  )• 

The  expanded  production  required   greatly  increased  nximbers  of 
man-hours   even  for   the  effectively  organized   agriculture   of  the  forties* 
Many  of  these  were  met  by  longer  hours  and  by  still  greater  effective- 
ness in  organization  and  methods  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  themselves. 
Still,   the  net  result  was  an  increased  demand   for  hired   labor.     Wages 
offered  were  increased.      But  the  wide   span  between  planting  and  marketing 
was  both 'a  psychological  and  economic  barrier  which  prevented  fanners    from 
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making  any  very  rapid  upivard  adjustments  immediately,  even  though  the 
anticipated  increased  production  -with  rising  prices  for  farm  products 
could  be  expected  to  increase  the  ability  to  pay.  This   factor,  coi^led 
•with  -the  exceedingly  low  level  to  -vfi^iich  farm-wage  rates  had  been  de- 
pressed during  ihe   thirties,  prevented  the  wide  disparity  between  in- 
distrial  and  agricultural  wage  rates  from  being  narrowed  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent.  Farmers  did  not  have  industry's  cash  reserves  nor  as 
many  guarantees  and  insurances  against  various  risks.   They  could  not 
enter  into  general  competition  for  labor.  Yet  food  was  basic  to  the 
war  (21). 

Measures  to  counteract  the  drain  of  laborers  from  agriculture 
were  taken.   Special  consideration  was  accorded  under  Selective  Service 
laws  and  War  Manpower  regulations;  better  facilities  were  provided  for 
routing  migrants  to  jobs,  for  housing,  and  for  sanitation;  foreign 
workers  were  imported;  city  youth,  women,  old  men,  "vacation"  workers 
were  recruited.  As  they  were  largely  in  the  formative  stages,  the  full 
force  of  these  measures  was  hardly  felt  in  the  fall  of  1942  ( 51, pp. 52-54^ 
54,  M&y   1943,  pp. 1-12; 21). 

This  was  the  situation  when  Sec^  stary  Wickard  protested  the 
control  of  agricultural  wages  in  the  manner  provided  for  industrial 
wages,  in  the  fall  of  1942.  Even  though  the  mentioned  programs  were 
getting  under  way,  it  was  considered  hopeless  for  agriculture  to 
attempt  to  compete  generally  if  the  wage  rates  in  effect  at  the  time 
could  be  the  only  inducement.  Other  controls  might  be  devised  to 
force  workers  to  stay  in  agriculture,  but  it  was  not  considered  in 
keeping  with  any  principles  of  fairness  to  force  them  to  remain  at 
exceedingly  low  levels  of  income.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Wickaixl, 
in  his  memorandum  to  Mr.  Byrnes, would  constitute  a  gross  inequity 
to  the  farm  workers* 

Factors  During  the  War  Years 

War  brought  far-reaching  manpower  and  material  shortages. 
Pressures  on  prices  and  wages  were  upward.   Industrial  wage  earnings 
increased.  Prices  increased.  Farm-wage  rates  increased.  Production" 
industrial  and  agricultural  -  also  increased,  to  unprecedented  heights. 
It  was  feared  that  unrest  incident  to  chaotic  inflation  would  have  a 
retarding  effect  on  production  and  on  the  war  effort.  By  1943,  "Hold 
the  line"  became  a  watchword.  Price  controls  were  applied  to  more 
farm  products  (40,8: 4681; 38,  Jan.  1944).  Z/ 

Workers  recruited  from  foreign  countries  greatly  relieved  the 
faiTia- labor  scarcity  in  many  areas  and  crops.  Interstate  transportation 
of  domestic  workers  and  improved  recruitment  and  placement  facilities 
brought  better  utilization  of  the  available  labor.  Yet,  increased 
demands  for  labor  brought  farm  wage-rate  spiraling^  pirating  of  labor, 
increased  labor  turnover,  and  near  chaos  in  the  farm  labor  market  in 
many  areas  (25,1945: 762-766; 28, 1945ipp. 260-262). 

2/  Also  files  and  records  of  the  Office  of  Labor,  War  Food 
Administration. 
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The  ^rogram^s  Objectives 

Secretary  Wiokard's  memorandtm  formed   the  basis  for  the  im- 
mediate objectives  of  the  program.      The   Economio  Stabilization  Director's 
regulations  of  November  30,   1942,    indicated   that  the  decision  with   regard 
to  oontrol  of  agricultural  wages  v;as  predicated  on  three  findings: 

•    •    •   that  ly*J  the  general  level  of   salaries  and  wages  for 
agricultural   labor  is   substandard,    that  fzj  a  wide  disparity 
now  exists  between   salaries   and  vrnges  paid  labor  in  agriculture 
and    salaries  and  wages  paid  labor  in  other  essential  war  indus- 
tries,   and   that  l§iJ  the  retention  and  recruitment   of  agricul- 
tural  labor  is  of  prime  necessity'-  in   supplying  the  United 
Nations  with  needed  foods   and   fibers   (40, 7;  10024)* 

On  the  basis  of  these  findings,    the   same  section  of  the  regu- 
lations indicated,    in  effect,    that  the  immediate  purposes  of  the   agricul- 
tural program,   as  then  set  up  were;     ^J  "•    •    •   to   correct  and  adjust 
these  gross  inequities,   and  [^J  to   aid  in  the   effective  prosecution  of 
the  war  •    •    •  "(40,?!  10024).   3/     Increasing  wage  and    salary  payments  up 
to   a  level  of  $2,400  per  annum  were  not   considered  inflationary  per   se* 
that  is,   in  a  period  of   shortages  of  labor,   the  inducement  to  workers 
to   stay  in  agriculture  provided  by  this  generally  high  ceiling  was 
expected  to  result  in  greater  production.      This  greater  production 
would  in  itself  provide  a  greater  brake  on  inflation  than  holding   the 
low  farm-wage  rates  down.      This  ceiling   or  bench-nark  of  "$2,400  per 
annum"   at  -jrfiioh  more  positive  controls  were  to   take  effect,  was  con- 
tinued in  all  later  revisions   of  the  regulations,   even  though   some 
control  of  wage  rates  below  this  ceiling  was  later  provided. 

From  this,   the  following  may  be   set   forth   as  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  original  program: 

(1)  To  permit  agricultural  ^wage  rates  that  would  be 
adequate  for  retention  and  recinaitment  of  labor 
necessary  to   essential  agricultural  production* 

(2)  To  permit  reduction  in  the  disparity  between 
agricultural  and   industrial  wages* 

(3)  To  permit  a  rise  in  the   general  level   of  agri- 
cultural wages* 

(4)  To  prevent  inflationary  pressures  on  prices  by 
preventing  uncontrolled   spiralling  of  agricultural 
wages  above  the  general  level   of  $2,400  per  annum* 

Ihese  objectives  appear  to  be  clearly  indicated  by  the  dis- 
cussions,   conferences,    and  memoranda  that  form  the  background  of  the 


zj    Of  course  the  ultimate  objective  for  the  agricultural  program 
as  for   the   entire  program  vreis   stabilization  of  the  economy.      Correcting 
inequities  was  not  an  end  in  itself  but  only  a  means  for  minimizing  un- 
necessary migration  of  labor.      See  above* 
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progrem.  4/  They  seemed  in  part  lost  sight  of,  however,  during  the 
program's  administration.   Two  of  the  reasons  were:   (l)  the  in- 
dividuals responsible  for  the  initial  planning  were  soon  divorced 
from  further  contact  ydth  the  program  as  a  result  both  of  reorganiza- 
tions within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  individual  transfers 
to  other  workj  (2)  in  the  initial  stages  -  while  the  permissive  objectives 
were  paramount  -  no  direct  administration  of  the  program  by  the  Department 
was  necessary.  Administration  of  the  restrictive  objective  was  still 
vested  with  the  War  Labor  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Bevenue.  "When 
authority  for  the  restrictive  phase  of  the  program  was  transferred  to 
the  War  Food  Administration,  the  fourth  objective  became  the  "program" 
to  those  responsible  for  planning  and  administering  it  at  that  time*  hj 
It  was  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  with  the  Nation  at  war  and  with 
the  program  basically  founded  on  a  concept  of  direct  control* 

After  some  experience  with  active  administration  of  the  program, 
control  of  wage  spiraling  was  found  to  have  several  concomitant  and 
secondary  effects.   The  labor  market  became  less  chaotic  as  labor  pirating 
by  employers  decreased,  rumors  of  higher  rates  in  other  localities  sub- 
sided, "shopping  arovmd"  by  workers  for  higher  rates  practically  ceased, 
and  labor  turn- over  was  reduced.  Growers  and  workers  benefited  in  terms 
of  increased  production,  stabilized  production  costs,  increased  net 
earnings,  and  improved  employer- employee  relationships.  6^ 

In  vierw  of  these  rather  unexpected  results,  the  horizon  of  the 
program  was  enlarged.  The  purposes  of  the  program  became  more  complex 
and  its  objectives  broadened.  On  January  26,  1944,  the  new  objectives 
were  officially  stated  in  the  following  words. 

Wage  Stabilization  is  of  interest  to  farmers  from  two  points  of 
view,  first  as  a  means  of  preventing  inflation;  second,  as  a 
means  of  helping  to  stabilize  the  conditions  of  labor  supply. 


4/  Wickard,  Memorandum  to  Byrnes.  Also  memoranda  in  the  files 
of  the  Office  for  Agricultural  War  Relations,  and  particularly  a  mamo]> 
andum  entitled  "Suggested  Organization  of  Labor  Activities  in  the  Office 
for  Agricultural  War  Relations,"  dated  October  23,  1942.  This  memorandum 
outlined  proposed  functions  for  a  Division  of  Wage  Stabilization  and  for 
State  and  area  Agricultural  Wage  Boards* 

5/  Bie  authority  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Director  on  November  30,  1942  (40,7:10024) 
was  transferred  to  the  Food  Administration,  or  more  specifically  to  the 
Administrator  of  Food  Production  and  Distribution,  on  March  26,  1943,  by 
Executive  Order  9322  (40,8:3807).  With  the  creation  of  the  position  of 
War  Food  Administrator  on  April  19,  1943,  by  Executive  Order  9334 
(40,8:5423),  the  authority  was  transferred  to  that  official.   On  Decanber 
9,  1943,  the  jurisdiction  over  wages  and  salaries  between  ^2,400  and  ^5,000 
per  annum  formerly  held  by  the  War  Labor  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  was  transferred  to  the  War  Food  Administrator  (40,8:16702). 
Jurisdiction  remained  with  the  War  Food  Administration  until  that  agency 
was  dissolved  on  J\me  29,  1945,  by  Executive  Order  9577  (40,10:8087)  and 
its  functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.   The  program 
continued  under  the  Secretary  until  all  wage  controls  were  terminated  on 
November  9,  1946,  by  Executive  Order  9801  (40,11:13435).  Also  see 
chapter  3  and  Appendix. 

6^  See  chapter  6* 
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(1)  From  the  first  point  of  vierw,   farm  wage   stabilization 
is  a  means  of  preventing  increases  in  wages  likely  to  lead 
to    such  increases  of  labor  costs  as  would  endanger  the 
stability  of  prices. 

(2)  From  the   second  point  of  view,  wage  stabilization 
assists  in  the  control  of  farm  wage  rates,   in  relation 
to  industrial  wage  rates,    so   as  to  prevent  undesirable 
shifting  of  m&Tspovrer  from  agriculture  to  industry  or 
vice  versa. 

(3)  Wage   stabilization  also  is  a  means  of  preventing 
"wage   spiraling"  due  to   competition  between  fanners 
for  labor. 

The  ban  upon  wage  increases  tends  to  prevent  the  "pirating"   of 
labor  by  one   farmer  from  another,   also   the  constant   shifting 
of  personnel   eonong  the   labor   force  on  the  farm  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  working  time  (45,25,  p»   3). 

By  1946,   these  objectives  had  become  simply  to  (l)  prevent  wage 
spiraling  due  to  intensive  competition  between  farmers  for  labor,   lead- 
ing to  pirating  of  labor,   high  labor  turn-over,   loss  of  working  time, 
and  loss  of  earnings  to  workers;   end  (2)  control  of  agricultural-labor 
costs  in  relation  to  price  control  as  a  means  of  avoiding  inflation 
(28,1947t529-350)* 

Ihese  objectives  and  emphasis  in  operation  of  the  program 
became  more  directly  aimed   at   stabilizing   the   labor  market*      Ihe  intro- 
duction of  this  objective  was  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  entira 
administration  program  to   stabilize  the  economy  (40,7; 7871). 


CHAPTER  2.     HOW   THE  PBDGRAM  OPERATED 

The  year  1946  was  the  last  year  of  agricultural  wage-stabili- 
zation operations.      The   status  of  the  program  at  that   time   diould  re- 
flect the  program  with   all  its  refinements.     Alihough  an  analysis   of 
the  program's  development  and  achievements  will  be  detailed  in  later 
chapters,   it  may  facilitate  analysis  to  depart  from  a  chronological 
accounting  and   quickly  view  the  -jidiole  program  as  it  operated  during 
1946.    7/ 

The  regulations  basic  to  the  feinn  yrage  stabilization  program 
provided  that  increases  in  farm  wage  or  salary  payments  up  to  |2,400 
per  annum  could  be  made  by  employers  without  approval  unless  deter- 


7/  All  information   stated  as  fact  in  this  and   later  chapters, 
unless  otherwise  documented,   is  based  upon  personal   experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  author  gained  -w^ile   serving  as  Chief  of  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Division  during   the  crop  year  1946« 
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minations  of  different  maximum  peirmissive  rates  had  been  issued  for 
specific  areas,  crops,  classes  of  eonployers,  or  otherwise  (40,8,11960^ 
16702;  9: 6035 )»  8/  The  "$2,400  per  annum"  was  popularly  called  the 
"general  regulations"  or,  more  properly,  the  "general  ceiling" 
(40,9: 655 )•  9/  The  particular  "determinations"  were  popularly  called 
"specific  wage  ceilings"  but  were  officially  designated  as  "Supplements" 
to  the  Specific  Wage  Ceiling  Regulations  (40,9:831; 10: 3180), 

During  1946,  the  term  "$2,400  per  annxim"  was  defined  as  $200 
per  month  or  the  equivalent  daily,  hourly,  or  piece-"work  rate.   The 
specific  wage  ceilings  contained  varying  rates,  dependent  upon  the  par- 
ticular findings  and  determination  for  the  particular  crop  or  area*  If 
enqjloyers  wished  to  pay  legally  rates  that  were  above  either  the  genersil 
or  the  specific  ceilings,  they  were  required  to  obtain  approval  from  agents 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  whom  such  authority  had  been  delegated 
(40,9:655)> 

Authority  to  administer  the  program  was  delegated  to  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Division  of  the  Labor  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration.   This  Division  operated  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Director  of  the  Labor  Branch.  It  carried  out  the  pi^jgram  in  the 
States  through  a  system  of  voluntary  wage  boards  designated  as  State- 
USDA  wage  boards,  assisted  by  an  executive  officer  and  other  full-time 
paid  personnel  as  required  for  the  operations  in  the  respective  States. 

Granting  Increases  in  Wage  Rates 

Bnployers  could  obtain  approval  to  pay  at  rates  above  the 
equivalent  of  $2,400  per  anniam  by  making  application  in  one  of  three 
-ways.  10^ 

(l)  By  Individual  Application 

Each  employer  could  apply  for  permission  to  increase  wage 
rates  for  one  or  more  jobs*  Although  a  specific  form  was  provided  for 
making  such  application,  requests  by  letter  were  also  accepted  (40,11: 
177a-29l)«  The  burden  of  justifying  the  proposed  increase  rested  in 
every  instance  with  the  applicant*  The  application  was  directed  to 

8/  The  regulations  also  provided  that  decreases  in  wage  payments 
could  be  made  without  approval,  except  that  the  wages  paid  to  a  particular 
worker  for  a  particular  job  could  not  be  reduced  below  what  had  been  paid 
that  particular  individual  for  performing  that  same  work  between  January  1, 
1942,  and  September  15,  1942  (40,8;16702)»  Only  one  or  two  requests  for 
approval  of  such  decreases  were  received  from  employers  and  no  complaints 
about  such  decreases  were  received  from  workers  during  the  operation  of  the 
program.   Therefore,  no  further  attention  need  be  given  to  this  phase  of 
the  program* 

9/  See  also  chronology  of  Regulations  in  Appendix* 
To/  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  Labor  Branch,  Wage  Stabilization  Division 
Memorandum  1-11,  1946  ^impublishe^* 
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Wadiington,   D,    C,   for  all  States  except  California,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Texas,   and  Washington*     In  these  States  authority  to  grant  appro-vtils 
had  been  delegated  to   State-USDA  -wage  "boards. 

Approval  of  the  proposed  increases  could  be  granted  only  if 
the  increases  were  found  to  come  yd  thin  certain  broad   stavidards  con- 
tained in  the  regulations  (40,10:7609;    lit 5905).      Ihese  standards 
can  be  rephrased  in  terns  of  the  following  questions: 

(a)  Is  the  increase  necessary  to  eliminate  gross  inequities 
among  time  and  piece-work  rates  paid  on  the   same  farm  or  other  farms 
in  the  locality? 

(b)  Is  the  increase  necessary  to  adjust  up  to  the  average  of 
the  going  rates  paid  for  the   same  work  in  the   same  labor  market? 

(c)  Is  the  increase  a  reasonable   adjustment  in  cases  of  pro- 
motions,  reclassifications,  merit  increases,   and  incentive  payments? 

(d)  Is  the  increase  necessary  to   correct   substandards  of  living? 

(e)  Is  the  increase  necessary  to  make  the  average  increases 
since  January,   1941,   equal  the  percentage  increase  in  cost  of  living 
betr/een  January,   1941,  and   September,    1945?     (This  percentage  increase 
was  by  regulation  deemed  to  be  33  percent). 

(f)  Is  the  increase  necessary  to   correct  inequalities  between 
immediately  inter-related  job  classifications  ■which  have  arisen  because 
of  elimination  of   substandards  of  living  or  applicability  of  the  cost 
of  living   standard? 

(g)  Is  the  increase  necessary  to  eliminate  gross  inequities 
between  jobs  in  agriculture  and  jobs  in  other  activities  in  the  locality 
requiring  comparable  or  related   skills? 

If  analysis  of  the  application  revealed  that  one  or  more  of  the 
above  questions  could  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,   a  notice  of  approval 
was  issued  to   the  applicant.      If  a  lesser  rate  than  that  requested  was 
approvable,   approval  to   increase  to   such  lesser  rate  would  be  granted* 
If  none  of  these  questions  could  be  answered  affirmatively,   in  irfiole  or 
in  part,   the  application  was  denied. 

(2)     By  Joint  Application 

A  number  of  employers  in  an  area  producing  the  same  or   similar 
crops  could  present  a  joint  application  for  approval  to  increase  uni- 
formly the  wage   rates  paid  in  their  individual  operations,    ll/    Approval 
had  to  be  based  on  the  same   standards  as  for  individual  applications. 
As   these  viere  actually  individual  applications  presented  together, 
notices  of  approval  or  denial  were   sent    to  each  employer  listed  in  the 
application.      An  advantage  of  this  approach  was   simultaneous  action  on 


11/     Such  applications  were  usually  received  from  organized 
associations   of  producers.      For  exanrple,    one  application  was  received 
from  an  association  of  florists  in  the   Chicago  area  which  encompassed 

the   operations  of  80  employers. 
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the  rates  for  all  the   eii5>loyers   assuring  equitable  rel&tionships 
between  the  rates  permitted.      It  also  saved  handling   time. 

(3)     By  Group  Application 

A  majority  of  the  producers  of  a  commodity  in  a  particular 
area  who  participated  in  a  meeting  or  referendum  held  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  ii^e'tiier  a   specific  ceiling    should  be  invoked,   ooyld 
request  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  intervene  and  prescribe  a 
ceiling  for  operations  in  that  commodity  different  from  the  rates 
equivalent   to   |2,400  per  annum.     "When   such  a  request  was  received 
the  State-USDA  wage  board  held  public  hearings  to  get  information 
upon  which  to  base  recommendations  regarding  the  area,   crops,   and 
operations  to  be   affected,    and   the  ceiling   rates  to  be  promulgated. 
Hnployers,    employees,    end  all  other  interested  parties  were  given 
opportunity  to  testify  regarding  the  type  of  work  to  be  controlled, 
the  area  and  crops   to  be   affected,  past  and  current  wage  rates  paid, 
and   related  matters.      The  hearings  were  informal  but  complete  tran- 
scripts of  the  entire  proceedings  were  made  (40,10:9581 )«      On  the 
basis  of  infonnation  obtained  at  these  hearings  and   from  other  in- 
dependent  sources,    the  wage  board  prepared  its  recommendations.      In 
certain  large  areas,    several  hearings  were  held.      In  one  case,    seven 
hearings  rrere  held  before  the  wage  board  was   satisfied  that  it  had 
information  adequate  to  the  preparation  of  a  recommendation.   12/ 

Because  the  group  application  did  not  include   signatures  of 
employers  and  because  all   employers  in  an  area  might  not  be   represented 
or  might  not  favor  wage-rate  intervention,  no   State  wage  board  was 
delegated  authority  to  make  final  determination  with  regard  to  a 
specific  wage  ceiling.      !Ihe  board  could  only  recommend   to  the  Director 
of  the  Labor  Branch  that  a   specific  wage  ceiling  be  promulgated.    13/ 
If  the  board  recommended  maximum  rates  for   specific   tasks  or  operations 
and  these,   or   some  modification    thereof,  were  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Labor  Branch,    these  v/ere  authorized  under  a  specific  wage- 
ceiling  order  or  "supplement."     Ihus,   individual  approval  or  denial 
notices  were  not  issued.   14/ 

The   specific  ceiling  order  v/as  published  in  the  Federal   Register. 
It  authorized  any  and  all  eiqsloyers  in  a  defined  area  to  increase  their 
wage  rates  for  certain  defined  operations,  without  individual  approval. 


12/    Unpublidied  transcripts  of  hearings  for  specific  wage 
ceiling  on  cotton  harvest  Mississippi-USDA  Wage  Board,    August,    1946. 

15/     See  footnote  10,  page  11.     Memo,   4-46. 

14/     See  footnote  10,  page  11.     Memo.  4-46. 
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up   to  the  rates  published  in  the  order.    15/     It  also  forbede  payments 
at  rates  in  excess  of  these  ceiling  rates,   except   as  might  be  approved 
under  the  adjustment  procedure  provided  in  ihe   Specific  Wage  Ceiling 
Regulations  (40,9t85l). 

No   standards  for  determining   specific  vreige-ceiling  rates,    such 
as  those  applicable  to  individual  adjustments,  were  provided  in  regul^ 
tions*     In  determining  the   rates  to  be  approved   and  promulgated^   certain 
broad  factors  -were  considered.      Ihese  included  the  "...   historical   and 
current  record   of  tested   and   going   rates  for   the  particular  "work  in  the 
area  affected,   extent  of  wage  rate   spiraling  and  labor  turnover,   disparity 
between  wages  and   salaries  in  agriculture  and  other  industries,   need  for 
retention  and  recruitment  of   agricultural   labor,   relationships  between 
rates  for  inter-related  job  classifications,  general  rise  in  cost  of 
living,    substandard  level  of  wages,   average  crop  conditions  in  the  area, 
and  related  matters  •   •    •"  16/ 

These  factors  were   siifficiently  broad  to   encompass  the   standards 
used  for  individual  applications.      For   specific  ceiling  rates  above  $2,400 
per  annum,  the  weight  given  to  the  various  factors  was  restricted  by 
administrative  policy  to  that  permitted  by  the   standards  for  individual 
applications. 

Technique  for  Preventing  Unwarranted  Wage  Increases 

Ihe   specific  wage-ceiling  technique  also   served   another  purpose. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  wage  rates  below  $2,400  per  annian  could  be  in- 
creased without  approval  unless  determinations  of  different  maximum 
permissive  rates  had  been  made.      In  areas  where  wage  rates  were  well 
below  this  figure,   chaotic  wage  conditions  with  detrimental  effects  on 
stability  of   labor   supply  and  on  production   sometimes  occurred.      In   such 
instances,    specific  ceilings  with  rates  below  $2,400  per  annum  v:ere  estab- 
lished.     Ihese   served   as  a  brake  on  further  increases  and   required  a  roll- 
back to  the  ceiling  of  rates  which  were  above  at  the  time.      During  1946, 
a  finding  of  excessive  wage-rate  spiraling,   labor  pirating,   and  labor 
turn-over,  liiich  could  be  expected  to   result  in  loss  of  production,  was 
required  h^fore  such  ceilings  would   be  establidied.    17/    Actually  the 
occasions    requiring  ceilings  for  this  purpose  during  1946  were  rare. 
Ceilings  were  more  prevalently  enployod  for  this  purpose  during  earlier 
years  of  the  program,  before  wage  rates  approached  an  equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  $2,400  per  annum. 


15/     See  footnote  10,  page  11.     Memo.  4-46# 

16/     See  footnote  10,  page  11.     Memo.  1-46. 

17/     See  footnote  10,  page  11.     Memo.  5-46.     Policy  governing 
determination  of  specific  ceiling  rates. 
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During  an  earlier  period  the  phrase  "$2,400  per  annum"  was  in- 
terpreted to  mean  an  annual  wage  or  earning  rather  than  a  vrage  rate. 
During  this  period   specific   ceilings  were  also  imposed  to  prevent  further 
increases  in  wage  rates  that  were  already  above  viiat  might  have  been  ii>- 
teiT)reted  as  rates  equivalent  to  $2,400  per  annum.      Actually  the  ceiling 
concept  originated  for  this  purpose.     (The   shift  from  an  earning  to  a 
rate  concept  and   the  development  of  other  concepts  and  policies  relative 
to  this  phase  of  the  program  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  3)» 

Additional   Adjustment  Under  Specific  Ceilings 

Theoretically,   the  various  bases  on  T^iich  wage  increases  could 
be  approved  on  an  individual  application  had  been  "used  up"  iriien  a 
specific  ceiling  had  been  issued  with  rates  above  $2,400  per  annum. 
This,  however,   was  not  true  for  every  individual   case.      The  rates  In 
the   specific   ceiling  had   to   be   related   to   average  crop  or  other  con- 
ditions in  the  area*      As  most   specific   ceilings  encompassed  piece-rates, 
they  also  had  to  be  geared  to  the  average  productivity  of  the  average 
worker  in  this  average  or  normal  crop.   18/     An  inflexible  ceiling  would 
cause  hardships  as  a  result  of  conditions  beyond   the  control  of  either 
employer  or  worker.      Therefore,    an  additional  adjustment  feature  was 
provided. 

Conditions  that  affected  the  earning  capacity  of  the  average 
worker,    such  as  low  yields,  hillside  picking,   tall  trees,    abnormal  field, 
weather    and   atmospheric  conditions,  provided  grounds  for  additional  in- 
dividual adjustment.     Adjustment  could   also  be  granted  on  the  basis  of 
the  en^^loyer*  s  remoteness  frcsn  the  labor  supply,  lack  of  housing  facilities, 
and   similar  circumstances  that  affected  the  "real"  wages  to  the  employee 
(40,10:3180), 

Either  an  employer  or   a  worker  could  request  such  adjustments 
in  Hie   specific  ceiling  rate  for  a  given  operation  as  appeared  necessary 
in  order  that  the  en^jloyer  could  get  and  retain  workers,    and  the  workers 
affected  could  be  adequately  compensated  for  working  under  less  favoraible 
working  conditions.     A  special  application  form  was  provided  (40^11il77A-29l)« 
The  burden  of  justifying  an  increase  was  placed  on  the  applicant.      The 
application  was  directed  to  the  State  Wage  Board,  ■tdiich  had  authority 
to  deny  or  to  approve  in  idiole  or  in  part. 

In  practice,   these  applications  were   submitted  through  local 
wage  stabilization  advisory  committeemen,  who   served  without  compensa- 
tion, or  through  paid  fieldmen  working  under  general   supervision  of  the 
State  wage  board.      The  local   fieldman  or  committeeman  inspected  the  field 


18/  Actually  effort  was  made  to  promulgate  wage  rates  -vrfiioh 
would  permit  75  to  90  percent  of  the  crop  to  be  harvested  without 
individual  adjustment. 
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or  orchard  and  added  his  reoonmiendations  in  the   space  provided  on  the 
form.     Actually,   the  applicarcb   often  made  the  initial  application  by- 
telephone  and  it  was  only  after  the  inspection  that  the  application  "vras 
reduced  to  writing,    and  was  signed.     For   some  ceilings,  a  committeeman 
and  fieldman  operated   as  a  team;   for  others  the  recommendation  of  two  or 
three  committeeman  was  required.      In  a  few  cases  joint  committees  of 
grower  and  worker  members  passed  on  the  application.      The  committeeman 
or  fieldman  then  forwarded  the  application  to  the  Wage  Board  for  final 
action.  ' 

In  most  States,    if  the   committeeman  or  fieldman  recommended  &xl 
increase,   the  employer  was  authorized  to  place  the  new  rate  in  effect 
immediately.     He  was  required  to   roll  the  rate  back,   however,   if  the 
reoOCTnendation  was  later  reversed  by  the  wage  board.     No  penalty  would 
apply  to  the  rates  paid   during  the  interim  period.      The  applicant  usually 
retained  one  copy  of  the  application  form  with  the  committeeman's 
recommendation  as  evidence  that  he  had  applied.      In  this  way  the  flexibility 
and  rapid  action  necessary  to  prevent  losses  in  perishable  or  "flash"  crops 
were  assured* 

After  action  by  the  vrage  board  or  delegated  representative, 
the   "Notice  of  Action  on  Wage  Adjustment"  portion  of  the  application 
form  was   completed,   and  one  copy  was  returned  to   the  applicant   for   his 
records.     If  the  action  involved  approval  of  an  increase  in  rate,  a 
"Notice  of  Approval  of  Wage  Adjustment"  would  also  be  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  the  eii5)loyer.      By  regulation,    the  employer  was  required 
to  post  this  notice  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  location  involved 
(40,10:3180), 

Reconsideration  of  Specific  Ceilings  in  Effect 

Ihe  regulations  provided  for  reconsideration  of  wage  supplements 
upon  petition  from  any  interested  party  (40,10:7609).     No  provision  for 
periodic  review  was  made  until   August  1,  1946,  when  instinactions  were 
issued   requesting   at  least  one   review  each   season.      The  pertinent  part 
of  the   text  of  these  instructions   is  quoted. 

With   changing  economic  conditions,   boifi  within  the  area 
to  which  a   specific  celling  order  applies  and   throughout  the 
econcsny  generally,   certain  changes  in  the  ceiling  orders  may 
become  either  necessary  or   desirable  .    •    •    •   However,   to 
assure  equitable  administration  of  the  agricultural  wage 
stabilization  program,   ceiling  orders  in  effect  more  than  one 
season   should  be  reviewed  even  though  a  petition  for  recon- 
sideration has  not  been  received. 

Wage  Boards  are  requested  to   review  each  existing  ceiling 
order  a  reasonable  time   in  advance  of  the   start  of  the  opera- 
tions for  the  current  season.      This  reviev;  should   include 
review  of  definitions,    area  covered,    applicable  rates,    adjust- 
ment policies,    etc.      Subsequent  to    such  review  a  report   ^ould 
be   submitted  to  the  Wage  Stabilization  Division,    Labor  Branch, 
PMA,  Washington  25,    D.    C.      This  report  may  be  in  memorandxim  or 
letter  form  but    should   contain  Hie  following  items: 
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a«     Supplement  number 
"b*     Findings  of  fact 

(This   should  include  findings  based  on  experience 
from  previous  years,   changes  in  various  factors 
previously  considered,    and  new  factors) 
c«      Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

(Recommendation  for  a  revision,   as  for  an 
original  ceiling,    requires  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  Board.  ) 

TQien  a  supplement  is  being  reconsidered,   factual  in- 
formation from  any  available   source  may  be  utilized.     Public 
hearings  in  each  case  are  not  required.     However,   if  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  rates  appears  necessary,   it  is  considered 
good  policy,    from  a  public  relations  viewpoint   to  hold  a 
hearing.     A  formal  hearing  is,  of  course,   legally  necessary 
if  it  appears  that  the  area,    commodities  or  operations 
covered   should  be  extended.      The  Wage  Board  is  in  the  best 
position  to  determine  -srii ether  a  hearing  is  needed  in  the 
particular  case  ...   19/ 

Compliance  Procedure 

To   secure  cooperative  compliance  with  the  program,   educational 
meetings,  newspaper  articles,    radio  broadcasts,   and   similar  means  were 
utilised  to  acquaint  growers  and  workers  with  the  purposes  of  -the  program, 
the  benefits  demonstrated  by  experience  in  different  areas,   and  the 
mechanics  of  handling  applications  for  adjustment.     Voluntary  committees, 
particularly  when  composed  of  botii  growers  and  workers,  aided  greatly 
in  obtaining  compliance. 

"When  these  cooperative  methods  did  not   suffice,    "talking  tough" 
often  brought  about  the  desired  results.      To  make  this  possible,  the 
regulations  provided  for  administrative   sanctions  and  criminal  penalties 
for  violations   and  evasions,      ^e  only  administrative  or  economic   sanction 
used  was  the  one  -vrfiich  aulhorized  the  Director  of  the  Labor  Branch  to 
determine  and  certify  all  or  part  of  the  amount   of  wages  paid   in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Stabilization  Act  to  the   Commissioner  of   Internal  Bsvenue.     The 
amovint  paid  in  contravention  of  the  Act  included  the  total  wages  paid,  and 
not  merely  the  amovuat  paid  as  computed  from  the  extent  to  which  the  wage 
rates  paid  were  above  the  legal  ceiling  rates.     TNhen  this  certification 
was  made,   the  Bureau  of  Internal   Revenue  disregarded   such  amount   in  cal- 
culating an  employer's  labor  cost  for  deductions  for  income-tax  purposes* 
Violations  by  either  en^doyer  or  onployee  were  also   subject  to   criminal 
prosecution.      The  maximum  penalty  Involved  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  1  year's 
imprisonment,   or  both 


imum  p 
.    20/ 


19/     See  footnote  10,  page  11.     Memo.  &-46« 

20/  Hiese  sanctions  and  penalties,  based  on  Section  5(a)  and 
Section  IT  of  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942  (58;  58:632)  may  be  fovmd 
in  The  Federal  Register  (40,9t655)« 
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Preliminary  investigations  of  complaints  and  rumors  of  viola- 
tions were  made  by  the  State  wage  board  executive  officer  or  members  of 
his    staff.      If   such  investigation  revealed  indications  of  a  definite 
violation,   the  wage  board  could   either  have  the  executive  officer  make 
a  more  detailed  investigation  or  he  could   request  the  Compliance  and 
Investigation  Branch  of  the  Production  and  W-arketing  Administration  to 
send  a  trained  investigator  into  the  area  to  carry  out   such  investigation. 
The  general  policy  was  not  to  instigate  a  detailed  investigation  until 
after  effort  had  been  made  to  rectify  the  problem  by  some  means    such  as 
getting  the  employer  back  in  line,   granting  an  adjustment  if  justified, 
or  informing  the  employer  of  the  procedure  to  follow  in  using  the  labor- 
svtpply  facilities  of  the  Department. 

As  the  basic  purpose  was  to  stabilize  wages,   offenders  were 
punished  only  -vriien  their  actions  threatened  accomplishment  of  this  pur- 
pose*    "When  a  wage  board  decided  action  was  necessary,   a  detailed  investi- 
gation was  carried  out,     Ilpon  con^letion  of  the  investigation,   ttie 
investigator   submitted  a  report  to   the  wage  board,    sending  a  copy  to  the 
Regional  Attorney  of  the    Solicitor's  Office  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,    (For   States  in  which  wage  boards  did  not  have  authority,   these 
reports  were   submitted  to  the   Director  of  the  Labor  Branch  and  the   Solicitor's 
Office,  Washington,   D.   C) 

If  analysis   of  the   report  revealed    sxifficient  basis  for  taking 
action,   the  wage  board  conducted  a  hearing.     Notice  of  the  hearings  was 
served  on  the  alleged  violators  at  least  10  days  before  the  date   set* 
Testimony  was  under  oath  and  a  written  transcript  was  made,      A  lawyer 
from  the   Solicitor's  Office  presented  the  case  for  the  Government,      The 
respondent  had   the   right  to  counsel  of  his  own  choosing.     Findings  and 
recommendations  were  forwarded   to   the  Director  of  the   Labor  Branch,    and 
a  copy  was   served   on  the  alleged  violator.      Ihe  respondent  was  given  10 
days  to  file  exceptions  or  objections  before  an  order  was  prepared  and 
served  by  the  Director.     After  such  seirvice,    the  respondent  was  given 
an  additional  5  days  to  petition  for  reconsideration.      In  cases  in 
which  wage  boards  did  not  wish  to  conduct  the  violation  hearings,   they 
were  authorized  to  request  the   Solicitor's  Office  to  appoint  an  "examiner" 
to  preside  as  hearing   officer.      For  States  not  having  wage  boards,    the 
Director  was  responsible  for  conducting  the  hearings  or  requesting  appoint- 
ment of  an  "examiner"   (40,9;655,85l),    21/ 

Administrative   Supervision  and   Control 

The  detailed  discussion  of  "tiiis  topic  is  given  mostly  in  later 
chapters.      It  is    sufficient   at  this  point  to   indicate  that,  by  regulation, 
copies  of  transcripts  of  all  hearings  and  of  all  wage  adjustments  granted 
by  wage  boards  were  transmitted   to   the  Vi'age  Stabilization  Division,    Labor 
Branch,      The  Washington  office  had  authority  on  its  own  initiative  to 


21/ 


21/  See  chapter  5  for  nximber  of  violation  cases  and 'character 
of  sanctions* 
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reopen  for  reconsideration  any  adjustment  or  other  action  taken  in  the 
field.      This  -was  never  done  except  in  cases  of  recommendations  for 
specific  ceiling  rates  or  specific   sanctions  in  violation  oases* 
Monthly  reports  on  adjustments  handled  \mder  specific  and  general 
ceilings,   on  personnel  employed,   and  funds  obligated  were  required 
during  the  last  year  of  operations  in  addition  to  the   special  reports 
previously  mentioned  in  this  chapter*   22/ 

CHAPTER  3«     HOW  TOE  PROGRAM  DEVELOPED 

As  the  ovmulative  effects  on  labor  supply  and  wage  rates  of  iAie 
war  boom  became  increasingly  evident,   early  in  1943,   agricultural  wage 
rates  in  many  areas  j\«tiped  to  inordinately  high  levels.     Daily  earnings 
as  high  as  $20  to  |25  per  day  were  reported  for  hand  laborers  in  certain 
crops  in  California  and  Florida  (25,1945:828 ).      !Ihe  permissive  objectives 
of  the  program  were  apparently  being  attained  and   in  some  instances 
exceeded.      In  the  meanwiiile, price  ceilings  had  been  set  on  many  farm 
commodities.      It  was  time  to  take  action  to  prevent  farm-wage  rates 
from  getting   out  of  hand  (25,1945t828-829)«  23/ 

It  will  be  recalled  that  under  the  original  delegation  of 
authority,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  authority  to  determine  when 
increases  in  salaries  or  wages  for  agricultural  labor  could  no  longer  be 
made  without  approval*     Agricultural  labor  was  defined  to  include  only 
workers  employed  on  farms  whose   salaries  and  wage  payments  were  not  in 
excess  of  $2,400  per  aimum.      The  Secretary  was  also  responsible  for  deter- 
mining when  salaries  and  wage  payments  to  agricultural  labor  were  being 
made  in  contravention  of  the  Stabilization  Act,    24/ 

To  take  action  xrnder  this  authorization  presented  difficulty. 
Salaries  and  wage  payments  being  made -to  agricultural  labor  could  be  in 
contravention  of  the  Stabilization  Act  only  if  increased  above  $2,400 
per  annum  without  approval*     By  definition,  workers  whose  wage  payments 


22/     See  footnote  10,  page  11*     Memo,   9-46,  11-46* 

25/    William  H.  Metgler,   Social   Science  Analyst  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  reported  that  numerous  records  of  earnings  of 
Filipino  asparagus  cutters  in  California  shov/ed  earnings  from  $40  to  $50 
a  day  in  March,   1943,  and  that  earnings  of  $20  were  average*     Metzler, 

Memorandum  to  Dr*   carl  C.    Taylor,  Head,   Division  of  Farm  Population  and 
Riral  Life,  B.A.E.,   Jan.    19,   1949. 

24/     See  also  Chapter  1* 
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had  been  increased  above  this  level  were  no  longer  agricultural  labor 
but  nonagricultural   labor.     As   such,    their  wages  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  increases  could  be  made  only 
by  approval  of  that  agency.      If   such  increases  had  been  made  without 
approval,   it  was  presumably  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to   determine  that  the  increases  had  been  made  in  contravention  of  the 
act.      However,   under  the  permissive  phase  of  the  program  it  was  the 
policy  to  permit  a  rise  in  farm-wage  rates.     Only  by  so  doing  could 
the   substandard   level   of  agricultural  wages  be  changed  and  the  dis- 
peurity  between  agricultural  and  industrial  wages  be  decreased   so  that 
workers  could  be  recruited  for  and  retained   on  farms  ( 40 , 7 ; 8 748 , 10024 ) > 

Generally,  "ttierefore,  no  action  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  required  during  the   initial  phases  of  the  program.     With  daily  eaiii- 
ings  on  farms  spiraling  to  $20  to  $25  per  day,  however,   for  particular 
operations  in  certain  areas  "the   question  arose  as  to  how  these  rapid 
increases  could  be  controlled.     When  were   salaries  and  wage  payments 
in  excess  of  $2,400  per  annvm?     Certainly  $25  per  day  for  hand  labor 
in  harvest  could  hardly  be  considered  as   substandard  or  as  necessary 
to  recruit  and  retain  workers.      But,  were  these  payments  within  the 
jurisdictional  control   of  the   Department?     Did   tiie  phrase  "$2,400 
per  annum"  mean  wage  payments  to   a  worker  during  any  one  year  by  one 
employer?     Did  it  mean   all  payments  made  to  one  worker  regardless  of 
the  number  of  employers?     Did  it  mean  payments  at  a  rate  of  $2,400 
per  annum  or  at  rates  equivalent   to   a  rate  of  $2,400  per  anntm? 

Obviously,   the  language  of  the  regulations  was  open  to  in- 
terpretation.     Interpretation  of  $2,400  per  annum  as  either  an  annual 
wage  rate  or  an  annual  wage  would  create  problems.     In  retrospect, 
from  the  viewpoint   of  administrative  practicability  and  of  usual 
concepts  of  labor  economics,  it  appears  that  interpretation  of  this 
phrase  as  meaning  a  wage  rate  would  have  been  the  only  logical  course 
(47»  pp.    195-196).     But  this  interpretation  was  not   followed.      The 
phrase  was  intei^reted  to  mean  an  annual  wage  or  earning  despite  the 
fact  that  what  was  originally  intended  was  very  probably  payments  at 
rates  in  excess  of  $2,400  per  annum.   25/ 

Although  this  interpretation  was  developed,   the  Department 
took  no  immediate  action  to  promulgate  it  officially.     For  workers 
on  an  annual  or  even  a  monthly  salary  basis  this  interpretation 
provided  a  fairly  reasonable  basis  for  control  but  both  wage  rates 
and  earnings  of  seasonal  farm  workers  continued  to  increase  without 
apparent  restraint. 


25/     The  auliior  has  found  no   specific  written  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  the  earnings  interpretation.      However,   certain  probable 
reasons  become   apparent  when  attempt   is  made  to  reconstruct  and  analyze 
the  known  circumstances  surrounding  this  decision.      These  reasons,  to- 
gether with   further  evaluation  of  the  problems   stemming  from  the  decision, 
are  contained  in  chapter  8» 
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Aa  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  learn,  no  applications 
were  made  to  the  War  Labor  Board  for  approval  of  wage  increases  for 
seasonal  workers  on  farms.     Actually  the   seasonality  of  agricultural 
work,  the  high  rate  of  labor  turn-over,   the  migration  of  workers  over 
large  areas,   the  lack  of  any  requirements  that  workers  report  earnings* 
all  acted  together  to  make  the  concept   of  earnings  of  |2,400  per  year 
practically  meaningless  as  a  point  of  demarcation  for  controls,   except 
for  worker*  employed  on  an  annual  basis*      This  was  true,  in  spite  of 
the  exceedingly  high  daily  earnings  reported  for  certain  farm  workers 
in  California  and  Florida,  in  early  1943.     After  all,  these  workers  in 
asparagus,  beans,   and   similar  crops  worked  for  the   same  employer  only 
a  few  of  the  days  or  weeks  of  a  short  season*     No  one  employer  paid 
any  one  employee  an  amoxmt  anywhere  near  $2,400  during  any  12«^onth 
period,   for  this  work.     Neither  an  employer  nor  a  Government  agent 
had  any  means  of  learning  just  how  much  a  worker  had  previously  earned 
during  the  calendar  year  (8).   26/ 

Development  of  Basic  Program  Concepts 

With  wage  rates  for  seasonal  crops   spiraling  in  this  way, 
something  had  to  be  done.      Ifepresentations  from  the  California  Asparagus 
Growers  Association  finally  broke  the  log- Jam  of  seeming  indecision 
(13,  p.   ?)•     The  U.    S.   Department   of  Agriculture  appointed  a  wage  board 
in  California  to  hold  hearings  and  to  determine  what   should  be  done 
about  wage  rates  in  the  harvesting  of  asparagus. 

On  April  8,  1943,  President   Ibosevelt  issued  the  "Hold-the- 
line"  order  (40,7;468l).     This  provided  further  support  for  immediate 
action.      "There  are  to  be  no  further  increases  in  wage  rates  or  salary 
scales  beyond  the  Little  Steel  formula,   except  -sriiere  clearly  necessary 
to  correct  sub  standards  of  living."  27/    On  April  12,   1943,   the  Admini- 
strator of  Food  Production  and  Distribution  issued  an  order  promulgating 
certain  maximum    wage  rates  for  harvesting  asfparagus  in  four  California 
cotmties  (40*8:4818).   28/ 

This  was  the  first   specific  wage-ceiling  order.      Ihe  order 
avoided  a  finding  that  wages  paid  were  in  contravention  of  the  act  be- 
cause they  resulted  in  wage  "payments  in  excess  of  $2,400  per  annum." 
It  avoided  a  "determination"   that  increasing  payments  to  rates  above 
those  in  effect  would  be  in  contravention  of  ihe  act.     The  finding  was 


26/     This  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  later  pages. 

27/     The  White  House,   a  press   statement  by  the  President, 
April  8, "1943,   accompanying  Executive  Order  9328. 

28/     This  order  was  revoked  on  Janueuy  20,   1944  and  reissued 
on  the  same  date  as  Specific  Wage  Ceiling   Regulation  No,  1  (40*9t835)« 
On  April  17,   1945,   it  was  renamed  "Supplement  No.    1"  (40,10;4196J« 
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sifflple,  "•   •    •   "the  wages  of  the  asparagus  workers  •   •    •   in  the  oountias 
mentioned  are  not   substandard  •   •    •"     The  order  was  equally  siir^le  - 
"•    »   •  no  increases  in  these  wages  above  the  rates   set  forth  below 
shall  be  made  without  approval  of  the  Administrator  of  Food  Production 
and  Distribution  .   .    •"  "(40,8: 4818),   29/ 

George  W.   Hill,   describing  the  origin  of  the  first  agricultural 
wage-ceiling  order,   in  testifying   on  the  Agriculture  Department  Appro- 
priation Bill  for  1945  on  February  25,   1944,    said: 

There  were  two  fundamental   reasons  for  us  attacking  the  problem 
in  this  way.     One  was  the  directive  of  the  President  to  "Hold 
the  line"  and  not  to   allow  wages  to   spiral  to  -Oie  point  where 
the  cost  of  living  would  rise  too  high.      Then,   from  the  prac- 
tical point   of  view,  we  knew  that  if  we  could  get  wages 
stabilized  at  a  fair  level,    that  would    stop   labor  from  running 
up  and  down  highways  looking  for  farms  "where  they  could  get 
2  cents  or  3  cents  more  per  hour,   as  had  been  done  throughout 
the  past,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  time  and  effort  (25,1945;829)» 

On  August  24,   1943,   and  August  26,   1943,    similar  orders  were 
issued  by  the  War  Food  Administrator  prescribing  maximum  wage  rates  for 
picking  canning  tomatoes  and  raisin  grapes  in  certain  oounties  in  Cali- 
fornia.  30/ 

!nius  the   specific  wage-ceiling  phase  of  the  agricultural  ivage- 
stabilization  program  was  launched.     It  was  the  result   of  practical 
necessity  and  was  in  response  to  urgent  requests  from  growers.     It 
was  first  inaugurated  as  a  brake  on  spiraling   seasonal  wage  rates  that 
were  above  the  rates  that  might  have  been  considered  equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  $2,400  per  year.      Therefore,  it  provided  a  means  for  controlling 
"Hiose  rates  which,   although  probably  at  or  above  rates  mathematically 
equivalent  to  $2,400  a  year,  did  not  result  in  actual  earnings  of  that 
amovmt  or  more,  per  year*     At  least  by  definition,   the  maximum  rates 
promulgated  by  the  ceiling  orders  had  to  be  below  $2,400  per  anntnn,   as 
defined.      If  not,  their  promulgation  would  have  been  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department   of  Agriculture.      The   specific  ceiling  program 
was  found  to  provide  beneficial  effects  to  growers,   to  workers,   and  to 
the  wfiLTtime  economy.     From  there  it  just  grew.     Its  growth  and  its 
nature  were  shaped  by  a  number  of  forces.      Some  changes  were  premeditated 
by  those  in  charge,   others  by  growers  or  workers,   and  others  just   seemed 
to  happen* 


29/    For  transfers  of  jurisdiction  frcm  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Administrator  of  Food  Production  and  Distribution 
and  later  to  the  War  Food  Administrator,    see  footnote  5. 

30/     Ihese  orders  were  revoked  and   reissued  on  October  31, 
1944,   as  Specific  Wage  Ceiling    Regulations  No.    38  &  37,   respectively 
(40,8:11779,11844)* 
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The  regulations   of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Director  were 
revised  on  August  28,   1943,  to  incorporate  into  one  dooxament  the 
amendments  that  had  been  made  during  the  year,      llhis  revision,   among 
oiJier  changes  affecting  agriculture,    redefined  the   term  agricultural 
labor  to  encompass  farm  workers  "•   •    •  whose  salary  or  wage  payments 
exclusive  of  bonuses  and  additional  compensation  and  without  the  con- 
templated adjustment  are  not  in  excess  of  $2,400  per  annum"  C40,8trr960)» 
The  underlined  material  was  added  by  this  revision. 

Wiis  change  raised  the  line  demarcating  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  War  Food  Administration  by  disootmting  bonus  payments  in  the  com- 
putations and  by  permitting  the  Administrator  to  approve  adjustments 
■wfoich  would  result  in  payments  in  excess  of  $2,400  per  annvun.      It  did 
not  clarify  the  problem  of  earnings  versus  rate.     It  made  no  change  in 
the  definition  of  agricultural  labor.      Therefore,    except  for  the  bonus 
consideration,    specific  ceiling  orders   still  had  to  promulgate  rates 
which  would  result   in  earnings  of  less  than  |2,400  per  annum.      Two 
additional  ceiling  orders  were  issued  in  1943,   one  on  October  8  for 
picking  cotton  in  certain  areas  of  California  and  one  on  November  25 
for  harvesting  citrus  fruit  in  Florida,  making  a  total  of  five  for  that 
year  (40,9: 9042;8; 15884). 

In  response  to  representations  from  the  War  Pood  Administration, 
the  regulations  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Director  were  again  changed 
on  December  9,   1943.      Ihis  time  the  hazy  line  marking  the  upper  limits  of 
the  au-tJiority  of  the  War  Food  Administration  was  clarified.      This  was 
done  by  definition: 

The  term  "agricultural  labor"   shall  mean  persons  i/rfio  are  eaiH- 
ployed  in  farming  in  any  of  its  branches,    including  among 
other  things  tiie  cultivation  and  tillage  of  the   soil,  dairying, 
the  production,   cultivation,   growing  and  harvesting  of  agri- 
cultural or  horticultural   commodities,    and   the  raising  of 
livestock,  bees  or  poultry?   Provided,   however,  that  the  term 
"agricultural  labor"   shall  not  include  any  person  whose  salary 
payments,   exclusive  of  bonuses  and  additional  compensation  and 
without  regard  to  the  contemplated  adjustment,   are  at  a  rate, 
computed  on  an  annual  basis,  which  exceeds  $5,000  per  annum 
(40,8:16702).   3l/ 

This  amendment  clearly  defined  the  tipper  limits  of  the  War 
Food  Administrator's  jurisdiction  on  a  rate  basis.      It  placed  complete 
authority  and  responsibility  for  implementing  the  general  wage  policies 


51/     This  effectively  removed  any  jurisdiction  over  payments  to 
farm  wor^rs  from  the  National  War  Labor  Board  as  by  regulation  of 
August  28,   1943,   jurisdiction  over  all    salaries  paid  at  a  rate  which 
exceeded  $5,000  per  annum  -vrfien  converted  to  an  annual  basis,  was  vested 
with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue* 
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end  for  administering  the  program  for  farm-wage  stabilization  squarely 
■with  the  War  Food  Administrator.  The  problem  of  interpreting  the  phrase, 
"$2,400  per  year,"  was  not  so  clearly  answered.   The  policy  of  permitting 
farm-wage  payments  to  be  increased,  without  approval,  to  $2,400  per  azmum, 
was  not  changed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  clarify  and  liberalize  it,  how- 
ever, by  defining  the  phrase  as  follows: 

As  used  in  this  section,  the  phrase  "$2400,00  per  annum"  shall 

mean  $200,00  a  month,  or  the  equivalent  weekly,  hourly,  piece 

work  rate  or  comparable  basis,  except  that  in  individual  cases, 

salary  or  wage  payments  may  be  more  than  $200.00  a  month  or 

the  equivalent  rate  for  not  exceeding  sixty  days  in  any  one 

year,  if  the  aggregate  wage  or  salary  payments  to  the  laborer, 

from  all  sources,  are  not  more  than  $2400  for  that  year  (40,8: 16702 )♦ 

At  first  glance  iiiis  definition  appears  to  recognize  that 
"$2,400  per  annian"  should  be  interpreted  as  a  rate.  Analysis  reveals 
that  the  exception  nullifies  the  rate  concept  indicated  in  the  first 
part  of  the  definition  and  places  the  rate  on  a  total-annual- earnings 
concept.  But  the  change  in  definition  of  agricultural  labor  and  of 
the  War  Food  Administrator's  jurisdiction  did  open  the  way  for  specific 
wage-ceiling  determinations  above  "$2,400  per  annum"  no  matter  how  the 
term  was  defined.  It  was  not  until  after  this  broader  delegation  of 
aui3iority  that  detailed  regulations  to  implement  the  basic  authority 
were  developed  by  the  War  Food  Administrator.   These  were  first  issued 
on  January  17,  1944,  over  a  year  after  the  first  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (40,9; 655). 

Experience  gained  during  1943  proved  extremely  valuable  as  a 
basis  for  practical  regulations.  In  fact,  the  principal  effect  of  these 
regulations  was  to  tie  together  the  practices  that  had  developed  during 
the  year  and  the  broad  wage  policies  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Director.   In  brief,  in  addition  to  reiterating  or  interpreting  policy 
from  the  general  regulations  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Director,  the 
regulations  provided: 

(1)  Dels  gat ion  of  authority  to  act  for  the  Administrator,  to 
the  Director,  Office  of  Labor,  War  Food  Administration* 

(2)  Authority  for  the  Director  of  Labor  to  establish  State 
WFA  Wage  Boards  to  carry  out  certain  delegated  functions  in  the  States. 

(3)  Interpretations  of  the  definition  of  agricultural  labor  to 
clarify  the  status  of  certain  borderline  cases  such,  as  workers  in 
greenhouses.  ' 

(4)  For  the  later  issuance  of  specific  wage-ceiling  regulations. 

(5)  Procedure  for  recommending  the  establishment  of  specific 
wage  ceilings. 

(6)  Procedure  for  applying  for  approval  for  wage  increases. 

(7)  Procedure  for  determining  violations  and  imposing  sanctions. 
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Provisions  regarding   standards  for  approving  increases,    limita- 
tions on  increases,    salary  or  ivage  decreases,    and  penalties,  were  in 
basic   substance  directly  based   on  the  general   regulations  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Director  (40,8;16702)« 

Three  days  later,   on  January  20,   1944,   the  War  Food  Administrator 
issued  the   Specific  \"eige  Ceiling    Regulations  provided  for  in  Section 
1100.7  of  his  regulations  of  January  17,   1944  (40,9:651).      The  purpose 
■was  to  establish  general  provisions  basic   to  all   specific  wage-ceiling 
orders.      In  addition  to   reiterating  the  procedure  for  determining  viola- 
tions and  imposing    sanctions  contained  in  the   January  17  regulations, 
the  provisions  included: 

(1)  Procedure  for  application  for  adjustments  and   for  appeals 
for  relief  from  hardship  resulting  from  the  maximum  rates  prescribed 
in  specific  ceiling   orders. 

(2)  General    standards  to  be  used  by  the  wage  boards  in  acting 
upon  appeals  and   applications  for  adjustments* 

By  grouping  into   one  regulation  the  general  provisions,  v/hich 
had  formerly  appeared  in  each   specific  wxxge-ceiling  order  or  determina- 
tion,   the    specific   orders  could  be  reduced  to  items  that  were  unique 
to  each  wage  determination,    such  as  the  maximum  pennissive  rates  for 
tasks  or  operations  in  the  particular  crops  and    specific  areas  affected. 

Everything  appeared  to  be  in  logical  order  and   all    set  for  the 
new  crop  year  (1944).     But  as  the   season  got  under  way,   it  became   evident 
that  the  60-day  exemption  period   effectively  eliminated  all  controls 
over  wages  of    seasonal   labor  \:mless  they  were  covered  by   specific  wage 
ceilings.     An  indiTddual   employer  could  not  ascertain  the  total  annual 
earnings  of  a   seasonal  vrorker.      He  had   au-thority  to  pay  at  any  rate  for 
a  period   of   60  days,  provided   the  worker  had  not   earned  a  total  of  $2,400 
in  a  year.      The  practical   effect  Vv^s  no  vmge  control  for   seasonal  work. 
Even  if  the   total   earnings  could  have  been  ascertained,   ihe   situation 
would  have  been  impossible,   for  if  one  worker  had   earned  ^2,000  prior 
to  the  exemption  period  and  another  had  earned  $2,200,   they  would  either 
have  to  work  at  different  rates  during  the   60-day  period   or  tJ-ie  one 
would  have  to  be  dismissed  before  the  period  expired.     After  a  worker 
had   earned   $2,400,  he  would  have  to   lay  off  for  the   remainder  of  the 
year,    even  if  it  were  midsummer.      The  regulation   specified  aggregate 
wage  or   salary  payments  to   the  laborer,    "from  all    sources"   (40,8:16702).   32/ 
Therefore,  he  presumably  could  not  take  a  job  elsewhere,   in  either  in- 
dustry or  agricultures      Theoretically,   tiie  employer  could  apply  for 
approval  to  pay  above  the  general   ceiling  in  such  cases. 

Although   seven  new  specific  wage  ceilings  were  promulgated  for 
California,   covering  a  large  part  of  the   seasonal  harvest  labor,   of 
April  and  May,   a  change  in  the  exemption  was  needed  before  the  coimtry- 


32/     See  complete  quotation  of  -tiiis  provision  of  -the  regulations 
in  text  above. 
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•wide  summer  end  fall  harvests  were  "begun.  On  June  1,  1944,  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Director  amended  his  regulations  to  delete  the  exemption 
(40,9; 6035 )»   The  monthly  rate  of  |200  was  specified  as  being  equivalent 
to  12,400  per  annum.   Equivalent  weekly,  hourly,  and  piece  rates  were 
left  to  administrative  determination.   Ilhis  cleared  the  way  to  operate 
on  a  rate  concept.  But  the  difference  between  an  earning  and  a  rate 
concept  was  not  yet  generally  understood  and  no  general  attempt  was 
made  to  clarify  it  at  the  time. 

Changes  Resulting  from  Budgetary  Limitations 

The  next  major  change  in  policy  and  regulations  resulted  frcm 
the  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1945.   This  act 
contained  a  budgetary  limitation  which  provided  that  none  of  the  money 
being  appropriated  could  be  expended  for  establishing  a  specific  ceiling 
vinless  a  majority  of  the  producers  of  the  commodity  to  be  affected  in  a 
particular  area  requested  the  promulgation  of  a  ceiling  (59,58;425)« 
The  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Economic  Stabilization  Director, 
provided  that  specific  ceilings  could  be  promulgated  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  (40,8;11960). 

The  ?/ar  Food  Administrator's  regulations  7,'ere  amended  on  July 
1,  1944,  to  conform  to  the  limitation  language  in  the  budget  (40,9; 7578 )» 
The  amended  regulations  were  written  to  require  that  the  requests  be  in 
writing  and  be  received  before  any  m.eetings  or  hearings  could  be  held 
in  an  area.   This  erected  a  virtually  insurmountable  obstacle  to  issuing 
specific  wage  ceilings.  Only  in  relatively  small  areas  of  highly  special- 
ized crops,  are  fanners  sufficiently  well  organized  to  sign  spontaneously, 
without  infonaation  about  a  program,  petitions  requesting  such  specific 
action.  Actually,  requests  for  specific  ceilings  were  received  immediately 
after  this  change  only  from  limited  areas  in  which  educational  work  had 
been  carried  out  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year* 

Prior  to  the  limitation  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  specific 
ceilings  had  been  promulgated  only  when  a  preponderance  of  sentiment 
in  favor  of  them  was  foimd  in  an  area  (28, 1945;  112;  1946, 246).   To 
have  done  otherp/ise  would  have  created  enforcement  problems  of 
practicable  magnitude,  in  view  of  the  small  amount  of  money  and  per- 
sonnel available  for  this  work.   Realistically,  it  could  have  been 
argued  that  the  Congress  had  merely  a  continuation  of  this  policy  in 
mind.   Certainly  there  v;as  nothing  in  the  limitation  language  to 
require  a  request  in  Tyriting.   This  reqUirem.ent  vms  included  as  a 
precautionary''  measure,  hov.'ever,  to  assure  that  evidence  would  be 
available  to  prove  that  ceilings  had  not  been  promulgated  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  required  mejority  requests* 

On  August  8,  1944,  "the  IVar  Food  Administrator's  regulations 
were  amended  again.   This  amendment  permitted  educational  meetings 
and  hearings  either  before  or  after  a  request  for  establishment  of 
a  wage  ceiling  was  received  (40,9:9641).   This  change  was  of  utmost 
importance  in  areas  in  v^ich  there  had  been  no  ceilings  to  serve  as 
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object  lessons.   It  permitted  formalized  educational  meetings  and  hearings 
to  acquaint  both  urorkers  and  growers  with  experiences  from  other  areas 
v.lth  respect  to  ceilings.   It  provided  opportunity  for  growers  and  workers 
to  exchange  views  before  producers  requested  establishment  of  a  specific 
ceiling. 

Producers  were  not  required  to  request  that  certain  particular 
rates  be  established.   The  requirement  was  limited  to  a  request  that 
specific  wage-ceiling  technique  be  employed  to  stabilize  wages  for 
operations  in  a  particular  commodity  in  an  area*   To  have  permitted 
the  request  to  be  conditioned  upon  the  promulgation  to  a  predetermined 
rate,  would  have  precluded  the  Administrator  from  altering  the  rate  in 
any  amount  with  resubmitting  it  to  the  producers  for  majority  approval.  55/ 
The  logic  of  this  limitation  is  evident  v/hen  consideration  is  given  to 
the  effect  that  an  opposite  policy  would  have  had  on  the  labor  market. 
For  example,  if  producers  of  one  commodity  requested  a  ceiling  and  it 
was  established,  with  harvest  rates  that  permitted  average  workers  to 
earn  $12  per  day,  and  if  producers  of  a  second  coirmodity  being  harvested 
at  the  same  time  in  that  area,  requested  a  ceiling  that  •w'ould  permit 
earnings  of  $15  per  day,  the  workers  obviously  would  shift  to  the 
second  commodity. 

Regardless  of  the  policy  of  allowing  educational  meetings  end 
hearings  before  the  written  petition  was  received,  the  requirem.ent  that 
a  written  request  must  be  received  from  51  percent  of  all  producers, 
large  and  small,  of  a  commodity  (28,1946;246;8 )  in  an  area  greatly 
affected  the  scop©  and  nature  of  the  program.   For  example,  preharvest 
operations  -  such  as  pruning,  spraying,  irrigating,  and  cultivating  - 
involve  so  many  producers  of  so  many  different  crops,  even  in  a  very 
limited  area,  that  the  mechanical  job  of  obtaining  and  segregating 
the  names  to  show  that  51  percent  of  the  producers  of  each  separate 
commodity  favored. wage-rate  intervention,  effectively  prevented 
specific  wage  ceilings  for  such  operations.   Just  as  impossible  was 
the  job  of  getting  the  necessary  signatures  in  a  large  one-crop  area* 
In  1944,  a  petition  was  received  containing  thousands  of  signatures  of 
cotton  planters  in  Texas  who  were  scattered  over  hundreds  of  square 
miles.   These  planters  must  have  had  an  enormous  amoiont  of  work  and 
expense,  yet  the  number  of  signatures  fell  a  few  short  of  the  re- 
quisite 51  percent  of  the  number  of  cotton  producers  in  the  area, 
although  a  vast  majority  of  the  cotton  acreage  was  accounted  for. 
To  have  promulgated  a  ceiling  for  something  less  than  the  entire 
continuous  area  would  have  prevented  attainment  of  one  of  the 
major  benefits  -  that  of  stabilizing  labor  supply. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  52  new  orders  v/ere  issued 
by  June  50,  1945,  making  a  total  of  52  in  effect  during  the  fiscal 
year  1945.   In  addition  to  being  operative  in  California,  Florida, 


55/  Wilson  R.  Buie,  Acting  Director  of  Labor,  in  a  memorandum 
to  State  WA  Wage  Boards,  on  Wage  Stabilization  Hearings,  August  17, 
1944  /unpublished/. 
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Idaho,  Delaware,  and  Oregon,  this  phase  of  wage  stabilization  vras  ex- 
tended into  Arizona  and  Washington  during  the  fiscal  year. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  Agriculture  Appropriation  Bill  for 
1946,  the  handicap  to  effective  administration  of  a  farm-wage  stabili- 
zation program  resulting  from  the  limiting  language  of  the  1945  Appro- 
priation Act  was  outlined  to  the  Congress  (28, 1946; 245- 246).   This 
brought  a  revision  in  the  language  to  permit  establishment  of  a 
specific  ceiling  if  "•  •  •  a  majority  of  the  producers  of  such  commodity 
within  the  area  affected  participating  in  a  referendum  or  meeting  held 
for  that  purpose  requests  the  intervention  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
War  Food  Administration"  (59,59!l56). 

The  War  Food  Administrator's  Regulations  were  revised  on  June 
23,  1945  on  the  basis  of  this  revised  budget  language.   The  require- 
ment that  the  request  be  in  writing  was  omitted.   The  word  "hearing" 
was  used  in  place  of  "meeting"  and  the  regulation  was  so  written  as  to 
place  the  initiative  on  the  wage  board  to  hold  a  hearing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  a  majority  of  the  producers  participating 
in  such  hearing  desired  intervention  by  the  Administrator.  If,  after 
the  hearing,  the  wage  board  was  not  satisfied  that  those  present  were 
representative  of  the  entire  group  of  producers  of  such  commodity  in 
the  area,  it  could  then  conduct  a  referendum  to  get  a  more  representative 
sample  (40,9; 7609). 

This  procedure  made  it  possible  for  the  wage  boards  to  take 
the  initiative  in  promoting  the  extension  of  specific  ceilings.  But 
substitution  of  the  word  "hearing"  for  "meeting"  implied  that  the 
hearing  should  be  held  before  a  vote  on  wage-rate  inteirvention  was 
taken.   This  again  opened  the  way  for  a  small  group  of  producers  to 
dictate  the  ceiling  rate.   This  was  the  same  criticism  that  arose  be- 
fore the  limitation  clause  in  the  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1945  was  made  effective. 

If  the  vote  was  taken  at  the  end  of  the  hearing  or  by  a 
referendvim  after  the  hearing,  nothing  could  prevent  individuals  from 
voting  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  basis  of  vrfiat  they  thought  "^he  rate  would 
be  from  information  developed  in  the  hearing.   If  a  si.idll  group  dominated 
the  testimony  and  built  a  case  to  support  a  certain  rate,  the  voting 
would  practically  be  on  that  rate,  rather  than  on  whether  use  of  the 
specific  ceiling  technique  was  desired.   This  was  true,  even  though 
the  wage  board  stated  clearly  that  the  vote  was  only  on  the  question 
of  intervention.   Therefore  promulgation  of  a  different  rate  would  have 
created  serious  difficulties. 

Even  if  information  was  available  which  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  an  entirely  different  rate  was  necessary/"  to  stabilize  the  labor 
market  and  prevent  inflationary  tendencies,  to  have  promulgated  such 
a  different  rate  would  have  made  compliance  with  the  order  extremely 
difficult  to  attain.   Those  who  had  voted  in  favor  would  have  felt  that 
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the  Govoirmnent  had  let  them  dovm.  To  have  followed  the  alternative 
course  and  not  to  have  issued  any  order  on  the  grounds  that  the  entire 
vote  was  not  representative,  would  have  served  to  defeat  the  whole  pro- 
gram* 

Nine  ceiling  orders  were  issued  while  this  version  of  the  regu- 
lations was  in  effect.  Effective  on  June  30,  1945,  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration was  terminated  and  all  functions,  including  agricultural  wage 
stabilization,  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (40,10; 
8087 )•  On  July  31,  19454  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  an  amend- 
ment which  provided  a  basis  for  correcting  the  difficulty  described  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs.   In  on©  paragraph  it  provided  that  hearings 
should  be  conducted  to  obtain  information  basic  to  establishing  wage 
ceilings  in  much  the  same  way  as  had  been  done  in  the  past  (40,10i958l)« 
In  a  second  paragraph  it  provided  that: 

A  wage  board  will  not  recommend  to  the  Secretary  a  particular 
supplement  to  the  specific  wage  ceiling  regulations  unless  a 
majori;^y  of  the  producers  of  the  commodity  covered  thereby 
within  the  area  affected  participating  in  a  referendum  or  meet- 
ing held  for  that  purpose  request  the  intervention  of  the 
Secretary.  Such  referendum  or  meeting  may  be  conducted  prior 
to  or  subsequent  to  the  public  hearing  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (a)  of  this  section,  or  the  wage  board  may  take  a 
vote  at  such  public  hearing  on  the  matter  of  intervention  of 
the  Secretary  (40,10; 9581). 

This  amendment  brought  the  wording. of  the  regulations  into  much 
closer  conformity  with  the  language  of  the  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act 
for  1946.  It  permitted  "tiie  exercise  of  discretion  essential  to  efficient 
and  fair  administration.  If  the  -wage  board  anticipated  a  "fixed"  hearing 
or  a  small  representation  at  the  hearing,  -it  could  hold  a  referendum 
to  secure  the  intervention  vote  before  the  hearing.  If  the  area  was 
small  and  interest  was  high,  so  that  a  large  representative  group  could 
be  expected  at  the  hearing,  plans  could  be  made  to  take  the  vote  at  the 
hearings.   This  would  permit  some  explanation  of  the  operation  of  ceiling 
programs  before  the  vote  was  taken  and  would  also  save  the  cost  of  a 
referendum.  If  the  attendance  at  the  hearing  was  not  as  anticipated, 
it  still  permitted  the  third  alternative  of  conducting  a  "full-dress" 
referendum  vote  after  the  hearing.  54/ 

Actually,  all  three  alteniatives  were  used,  and  35  ceiling 
orders  were  promulgated  under  this  language.  Although  the  language 
was  retained  for  the  fiscal  year  1947,  the  vast  geographic  expansion 


34/  K.  A.  Butler,  Acting  Director  of  Labor  in  a  memorandum 
(No.  7)  to  State  USDA  Wage  Boards,  July  28,  1945  ^ipubli shedj. 
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of  this  phase  of  the  program  came  in  the  fiscal  year  1945*  From  August 
17  to  October  10,  1945,  ceilings  were  promulgated  for  11  additional 
States  -  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Maine,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
North  IXkota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas* 

Effect  of  Lawful  Rates  Paid  in  1945 

The  revision  in  the  War  Food  Administrator's  "basic   regulations 
of  Octoher  3,   1944,  provided  that   ".    •    •   payments  by  the   same  employer 
of  the   same   salary  rates  or  wage   rates  for  the   same  type   of  work  for  the 
similar  period  or   season  made  lawfully  between  December  9,   1942,   and 
December  9,   1943,  may  be  made  without  approval   of  the  Administrator" 
(40,9;12117). 

Because  of  the   seasonality  of  agriculture,    rates  for   some 
operations  are  in  effect  for  only  a  very   short  period  of  each  year*  35/ 
During   the  1944  harvest,   the  question  was  raised  whether  approval  was 
necessary  to  pay  at  rates  above  $2,400  per  annum  if   such  higher  rates 
had  been  paid  the  previous   season*.      The   logical  answer  was  that  approval 
was  not  necessary  if  the  higher  rate  had  been  lawfully  paid  the  previous 
season. 

Major  difficulty  resulted  from  the  term  "lawfully  paid." 
Obviously,   if  interpretation  of  the  moaning  of  the  phrase  "$2,400  per 
anniun"  had  been  in  terns  of  a  rate  concept  in  1943,   a  rate  above  $2,400 
per  annum,   to  be   lawful,  must  have  been  approved  by  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  if  it  was  a  rate  v^hich  provided  an  increase  above  the  rate 
prevailing  on  September  15,   1942*   36/     The   rates  on   September  15,   1942, 
T/ere  generally   sufficiently  low,   and  any  rates  approved  by  the  National 
Vfar  Labor  Boerd  vrould  have  been  closely  enough  in  line  with  competing 
rates  to  have  prevented  any   serious  problem.     However,   as  the  annual 
earning  concept  vms  used  in  1943,   it  was  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  rates  being  paid  v.-Bre  unlawful,   except   for  workers  employed   on  an 
annual  basis*     For  wage  rates  for   seasonal  v/orkers,   the  phrase  "made 
lawfully  betv;een  December  9,   1942,   and   December  9,   1943,"  was  meaningless* 


55/     See   chapter  5* 


36/     Jurisdiction  over  agricultural  v.^ges  up   to  rates  of  |5,000 
per  annum  was  transferred   to  the  War  Food  Administrator  on  December  9, 
1943.      Executive  Order  9250  and  the  original  regulations  of  the  Eooncsnic 
Stabilization  Director   specified   September  15,    1942,    as  the  effective 
date   of  the  original  wage  control  program.   (See  Chapter  l)*     No  record 
can  be  fovuid   of  the  reason  for   the  date,    December  9,   1942,   except  that 
it  was  a  date  exactly  1  year  before  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
regulation  giving  additional  authority  to   the  War  Food  Administrator* 
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No  matter  how  high  the  rate,   it  could  hardly  be  proved  that  this  rate 
had  been  paid  unlawfully.     Therefore     the  popular  inference  from  the 
provision  was  that  any  rate  paid  in  1943  was  lawfully  paid  (9,p»12)»    Zl/ 

This  provision   seriously  affected  efforts  to   stabilize  wages 
through  administering  the  general  ceiling  on  the  basis  of  individual 
applications.      It  was  during  the  crop  year  1943  that  wage  rates   spiraled 
most  excessively.   38/    Near  the  end  of  the  season,   a  few  growers  paid 
at  rates  far  above  those  of  their  neighbors  who  had  finished  their 
harvest  e  few  days  or  weeks  earlier,   or  who  were  more  favorably  sit- 
uated in  terms  of  proximity  to   labor  supply.      Such  growers  could  now 
start  the   season  with  rates  above  the  rates  equivalent  to   |2,400  per 
annxjm,  "sriiile  the  majority  had  to   request  approval   to  pay  at  rates 
above  these  equivalents.      This  placed  those  who  had   to  get  approval 
in  an  extremely  unfavorable  bargaining  position  in  the  labor  market. 
As  they  were  in  the  majority,    the  prevailing  rates  of  the  previous 
year  were  based  on  the  rates  paid  by  these  employers  rather  than  on 
those  of  the  few  who  were  paying  high  rates.      Therefore,   increases 
could  not  be  approved  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  necessary  to 
increase  vtp   to  the   tested  and   going   rates  in  the  area  (40,9;655).   39/ 

The  only  means  available  for  bringing  about  a  balance  in  the 
wage  rates  in  such  en  area  was  the  promulgation  of  a   specific  ceiling. 
With  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of   such  action  at  the  time,   this  was 
difficult.      The  high  "legal"  rates  being  paid  by  a  few  were  often 
the  force  that  "broke   the  line"   and  started  wild   labor  pirating, 
labor   turn-over,  wage   spiraling,    and   general  disregard  for  the  law. 
This  was  an  instance  in  which  an  apparently  innocent  minor  change 
in  regulations  materially  affected  the  course  of  the  program.     After 
it  was  once  promulgated  it  could  not  very  well  be  changed,     T/Vhat  had 
specifically  been  made  legal  could  hardly  be  changed  to  make  it   speci- 
fically illegal   (9,pp.4,ll,12;l5,pp.25-25)« 

Standards  for  Approving  Increases  on  Individual  Applications 

The   regulations  of  January  17,   1944,    contained  only  three 
specific   standards  under  isiiich  individual  wage  increases  could  be  ap- 
proved:   (l)  Adjustments  to  compensate  for   the   rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  between  January  1,    1941   and  lAay  1,    1942  defined   as  15  percent 


37/    Washington  USDA  Wage  Board.      An  Analysis  of  Agricultural 
Wage  Stabilization  in  the   State  of  Washington,   1944-1946,      Prepared  under 
direction  of  Lewis  A.  Nichols,    Ebceoutive  Officer,  Yakima,  Washington  in 
1946  ^unpublishedT*. 

38/     See  chapter  6, 

39/     It   should  be  noted   that  Hanger  and  Metzler  and  also  Ham  (8) 
interpreted   the  provision  with  regard  to  rates  lawfully  paid  in  1943  to 
include  any  rates  paid  in  1943. 
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under  the  Little   Steel  formula,    the  formula   developed  for  the  Little 
Steel  industry  and  presoribed  as  a  pattern  by  Executive  Order  9328; 
(2)  increases  to   adjust  up   to  the  minimum  of  the   tested   and  going   rates 
paid  for  the   same  "work  in  the   same   locality.      "•    •    .    except   in  rare  and 
unusual  cases  in  -which  the  critical  needs  of   agricultural  war  production 
require  the   setting  of  a   salary  or  wage  at   some  point   above   the  minimun 
of  the  going  salary  or  wage  bracket"  (40,9;655)»      (3)   Reasonable  adjust- 
ments in  oases  of  prcmotions,   reolassifica-fcions,  merit  increases,   and 
inoentive  payments,   if   such  adjustments  did  not  affect  the   level  of 
production  costs  or  prices  (40»9:655)« 

On  J\ine   1,    1944,   amendment  by  the  War  Pood  Administrator  pro- 
vided that  reasonable  adjustments  based  on  promotions,  merit  increases, 
and   similar  grounds  could  be  made  vri.thout  approval,   if  made  in  accor- 
dance with  a  previously  approved  wage   schedule.      This  amendment  also 
added  a  fourth   standard   that  permitted  individual   approvals  to   correct 
inequalities  between  immediately  interrelated  job  classifications  li^ich 
had  arisen  because  of  elimination  of  substandard s  of  living  or  because 
of  application  of  the  Little  Steel  formula.      These  corrections  could 
be  approved  to  the  extent   required  to  maintain  production  efficiency, 
but  were  "to  be  tapered  off  rigorously"  in  the  higher  job  classifications 
(40,10:6011). 

A  comparison  of  these   standards  with  those  applicable  to  in- 
dustrial wages  controlled  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board,    reveals  that 
they  were  identical  in  every  respect  except  for  insertion  of  the  word 
"agricultural"  before  "war  production"  in  the    second    standard   (40,8;16702)» 
The  only  deviation  was  the  addition  of  the  "60-day  exemption,"  the  unwork- 
ability  of  which  has  been  discussed  earlier.     Although  this  exen^^tion 
appears  to  have  been  intended  to  apply  only  to   short-term  seasonal  em- 
ployment,  it  was  not    so  worded.      It  served  to  permit  a  bulge  above  the 
$2,400  general   ceiling  without  application  of  any  approval   standards 
(40,8:16702). 

It  was  not  until  May,    1946,    that  action  was  taken  to   establish 
some  standards  more  directly  suitable  to  agriculture.     Promulgation  of 
the  Administration's  new  wage-price  policy  in  March,   1946,  necessitated 
revision  in  the  agriculture^   standards  to  eliminate  inconsistencies 
(40,11;  2517,3300).      Ihis  opened   the  way  to  proposing   and    securing  approval 
of  two  new  standards  designed  directly  for  agriculture.      One   of  these 
provided  for  approval  of  increases  necessary  to   correct  inequities  among 
time  and  piece-work  rates  paid  on  farms,  whether  those  rates  were  con- 
trolled under  the  general   ceiling   or  \inder  specific  ceilings.      The   second 
provided  authority  to  correct  for  inequities  in  rates  paid  for  jobs  in 
agriculture  and  for  jobs  requiring   the  same    skills  in  other  activities 
in  the  locality  (40,11:5903  J. 

Standards  for  Appi^Jving  Group   Increases 

The  provisions  for  issuance  of  specific  ceilings  contained  in 
the  regulations   of  January  17,    1944,    cannot  be  interpreted  as  containing 
authority  to    approve  increases  above  the  general  ceiling  for  groups  of 
eciployers  in  an  area.      Ihe   section  providing  for  ceiling  determinations 
was  prefaced  with  a   statement  to   the  effect  that  increases  in  agricultural 
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wages  could  be  made  without  approval  "•    •    •    so  long  as  such  payments  are 
not  more  than  $2,400  per  annum,    •    •    •   However,   the  Administrator  has 
authority  under  the  provisions  of  that  section  ^001»7,  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Director* s  regulations^  to  determine  that,  with   respect  to   areas, 
crops,   classes  of  employers  or  otherwise,    such  increases  or  payiaents  may 
no  longer  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  Administrator"   (40,9; 655 j« 
C Underlining   supplied). 

1 

It  is  not  known  when  it  was  first  recognized  that  approval  for 
increases  above  the  general  ceiling  could  be  granted  by  use  of  the 
specific  ceiling   technique   rather  than  by  individual  approvals.      This 
was  not  yet  officially  recognized  in  April  1944.      In  testifying  on  the 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Bill  for  1945  on  April  21,    1944,   George  Hill 
stated: 

Authority  has  been  given  the  War  Food  Administrator  in  two 
fields.      First,    he  is  to  exercise   such  control  as  may  be 
necessary  in  case  of  farm  wages  of  less  than  |2,400  a  year, 
which  otherwise  are  free  of  all   regulation.      Ihis  is  done 
through  the  ceiling  technique.      Second,    the  VJ"ar  Food  Admin- 
istrator must  approve  any  increases  ...    from  |2,400  to 
$5,000  a  year  •    •    •    .    Before  a  farmer  can  raise  the  T/ages 
of  a  hand   to  more  than  $2,400  a  year,   he  has  to  apply  to       "" 
Judge  Jones  ^arvin  Jones,  War  Food  Admini strategy  for 
authorization  (28, 1945; 265). 

Approval  for  increases  apparently  a  year  later  had  been  recognized* 
In  a   similar  hearing  on  April  9,   1945,  0,   J.  Wheatley  said  "...  Our  power 
can  be  exercised  to   set  ceilings  either  above  or  below  the  |2,400,    .    ." 
(28,1946:247).      But  not  until  June  10,    1946,  was  it  recognized  in  fdnaal 
instructions  to   State  wage  boards.   40/ 

On  August  1,   1946,   this  was  followed  by  formal  instmictions 
prescribing  general    standards  or  conditions  basic   to  issuance  of  specific 
ceilings  with  rates  above  and   below  the   general   ceiling  of  $2,400  per 
annum.      Ihe    standards  for  specific   ceilings  above  the  general  ceiling, 
designated  as  the  "normal  case,"  conformed  closely  with  the   standards 
for  granting  individual  approvals.      The  standards  for  low  rate  ceilings, 
"oases  involving  lonusual  circumstances,"  consisted  of  a  demonstration  of 
the  existence  of  "excessive  wage  rate   spiraling  and  labor  turnover."  41/ 
In  practice,    the  standards  for  issuance  of  the  low  rate  ceilings  were 
modified  to  the  extent  that  a  demonstration  or  finding  that  the   stated 
conditions  either  existed  or  were  imminent  in  view  of  the  past  history 


40/     See  footnote  10,  page  11.     Memorandum  1-46. 
41/     See  footnote  10,  page  11.     Memorandum  5-46. 
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of  "wage  rates  and  the  cunrent  wage  conditions  in  the  area,  was  accepted 
as  authority  for  adjusting  wage-rate  ceilings. 

Decentralization  of  General  Ceiling  Adjustments 

To  begin  with,   all  applications  for  approval  of  increases  in 
the  general  ceiling  were  transmitted  to  the  War  Food  Administrator  for 
approval.     By  the  regulations  of  January  17,   1944,   this  authority  was 
delegated  to  the  Director  of  Labor  (40, 9; 655).   42/     In  February  1944, 
he  in  turn  delegated  it  to  the  Chief  of  the  Program  Branch,   and  in  his 
absenpe   to  the  Chief  of  the  Wage   Stabilization  Division  (40,9:1765). 
After  the   spring  of  1946,  when  the  Wage   Stabilization  Division  was  made 
an  independent  division  reporting  to  the  Director,   greater  authority 
was  vested  with  the  Chief  of  that  Division  than  had  been  delegated  to 
State  wage  boards.    45/ 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Washington  vras  too  far  from  the 
high  wage-rate  areas  of  the  West  Coast  to  do  an  effective  job  of  handling 
applications  for  individual  adjustments  under  the  general  ceiling. 
Primary  dependence  for  action  had  to  be  placed  on  the   statements  of  the 
applicants.     Very  little  detailed  information  on  piecework  and  hourly 
rates  was  available.      The   statistics  and  data  that  were  available  were 
largely  in  terms  of  monthly  and  daily  rates.     As  wage  rates  increased 
to  levels  which  made  interpretation  of  hourly  or  piece-work  equivalents 
of  $2,400  per  annum  necessary,   it  became  virtually  impossible  to  make  any 
real  analysis  in  Washington,   except   in  terms  of  what  had  been  don©  pre- 
viously on  similar  applications. 

In  areas  where  a  number  of  specific  ceilings  were  in  effect, 
the  T/age  boards  were  obviously  more  familiar  with  local  wage  conditions 
than  was  the  ?/age  Stabilization  Division.      So  it  was  desirable  to 
delegate  to  the  wage  boards  authority  to  approve  or  deny  individual 
applications  under  the  general  ceiling.      Delegation  of  the  authority 
was  restricted  to  those  States  in  T^ich  the  volvune  of  applications 
warranted  it  and  where  the  field    staff  was  considered   sufficiently 
experienced  to  administer   such  authority.      Ihe  first  delegation  was 
made  to  the  California  Wage  Board   on  June   1,   1944,  by  the  War  Food 
Administrator.      Subsequently  delegations  vrere  made  to  the  wage  boards 
of  Idaho,  Oregon,  Tfeshington,   and   Texas.   44/ 

42/    Authority  to  grant  adjustments  in  specific  wage  ceiling  rates 
was  vested  in  the  ^tate  Wage  Boards  frcan  the  promulgation  of  the  first 
ceiling  order  (40,8;4818)» 

45/     See  chapter  4. 

44/    Mai'vin  Jones,   War  Food  Administrator,   Delegation  of  Authority 
to  the  California  ¥JFA  V;age  Board,    Jvine  1,1944  (40,9;  6050).      Grover  B.   Kill, 
First  Assistant  Vv'ar  Food   Administrator,   Delegation  of  Authority  to  the 
Washington  WA  Wage  Board,   August  21,    1944  (40,9;10290);  Wilson  Cowan, 
Assistant  War  Food  Administrator,   Delegation  of  Authority  to  the  Idaho 
and  Oregon  WA  Wage  Boards,    December  23,   1944  (40,9;15029);   and  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,   Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,   Delegation  of  Autiiority  With  Respect 
to  Salaries  and  V^ages  of  Agricultural  Labor  to  the   Texas-USDA  Wage  Board, 
August  9,   1945  (40,10; 9965). 
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Development   of  EquiTelent-Rftte  Concepts 

As  fann  wages  in  the  high- wage- rate  areas  increased   toward 
approximate  equivalents  of  #2,400  per  annvun,    individual  employers  and 
employees  not    operating  under   specific   ceilings  experienced  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  they  were  violating  the  regulations.      At  what 
rate  would  the  picking  of  cherries  or  peaches  on  an  hourly  or  piece-rate 
basis  exceed   the  equivalent   of  $2,400  per  annum?     The  initial  regulations 
of  the  War  Food   Administrator  placed   the  burden  of  compliance  upon  each 
employer  without   en  attenpt    to  define  the  meaning   of  "$2,400  per  annum." 
Later,  when  it  was  defined   as  a  rate,   no  means  were  provided  by  which  an 
employer  could  arrive  at  an  equivalent  rate.     Producers,   therefore,  did 
not  know  whether  they  were  complying  with  the  regulations. 

As  this  problem  increased  in  importance,    the  California  "PTage 
Board  called   several  public  meetings  to  get  an  indication  of  the  interest 
of  emploji-ers  in  having  equivalent  hourly  rates  promulgated  and   in  obtaining 
as  much  information  as  possible  upon  Y^ich  to  base  an  equivalent  rate 
determination.      The  California  Board  finally  decided  that  85  cents  per 
hour  was  a  fair  hourly  equivalent  of  $200  per  month,    or  $2,400  per  anntrm, 
in  that   State.      Ihis  was  rationalized  by  a  formula  using  the  average 
number  of  working  hours  per  day  and  working  days  per  month  in  California 
wartime  agriculture.      There  were  obviously  deviations   from  the  pattern 
chosen,  but  it  was  decided  that  for  wartime  agriculture  the  working  day 
averaged  9  hours  end  the  working  month,   26  days.      The  rate  of  $200  per 
month,   divided  by  the  resulting  234  hours  per  month,   equals  $0.8547  per 
ho\ir.     Because  agriculture  most  frequently  pays  in  units  of  5  cents,  this 
amount  was  rounded  to  85  cents. 

Following   the  action  taken  in  California,  the  wage  boards  in 
Washington,  Oregon,    and   Texas  examined  the  farm- wage   structure  in  their 
respective  States  and  determined  that  a  rate  of  85  cents  per  hour  was 
likewise  the  equivalent  of  $200  per  month.     During  1944  and  until  June 
23,  1945,  the  Wage  Boards  made  such  determinations  in  an  informal 
manner  but  they  gave  the  maximum  hourly  rate  full  publicity  as  a  matter 
of  practical  admini  strative  procedure. 

The  method   of  arriving  at  the  85  cent»-an-hour  equivalent  is 
open  to  question.     But  in  the  absence  of  exhaustive  data  on  fajm  wages 
and  hours,    the  wage  boards  met  a  practical  problem  with  a  specific 
answer.      The  very  fact  that  an  hourly  equivalent  was  officially  recog- 
nized vras  a  great  step  forward  in  effective  administration  of  the 
program.     Although  not  officially  recognized,    this  also  provided  a  base 
for  the  enqjloyer  to  calculate  a  daily  equivalent  in  these  States*     But 
the  problem  of  the  piece-rate  equivalent  was   still  unsolved  (46^pp. 13-14 )• 

Official  attempt   to   clarify  the  equivalent  rates  was  finally 
made  in  the  revised  Regulations  of  the  War  Food  Administrator,  issued* 
Jxjne  23,   1945.      This  revision  set  forth  a  complicated  foimula  "wAiereby 
an  en5)loyer  could  determine  equivalent  daily,  hourly,   and  piecework 
rates.      The  piecework-rate  equivalent  was  defined  as  a  rate  -vdiich 
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•would  permit  an  average  worker,  working  at  a  customary  rate  of  speed  for 
hourly  work,   to  earn  the  equivalent  hourly  rate.     It  placed  the  burden 
on  the  individual  enployer,  tmtil  the  Administrator  detenained  and  pub- 
licized  specific  equivalents.      The  regulations   specifically  announced 
that  85  cents  per  hour  was  equivalent  to  $200  per  month  in  California, 
Florida,  Oregon,    and  Wadiington  (40,10t7609).   45/ 

Although  iJie  publication  of  a  method  for  determining  general 
ceiling  equivalents  offered  a  means  for  compliance  on  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers,   the  resxilts  were  far  from  satisfactory.     As  the  general  level  of 
farm-wage  rates  rose  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  general  ceiling  in  in- 
creasing numbers  of  areas,   the  problems  became  grisatly  magnified  and  the 
difficulties  of  administration  moxmted.     Undoubtedly  changes  in  the 
method  of  determining   equivalents  would  have  been  necessary,  had  the 
program  continued  beyond  1946.  46/ 

Deve]  opment  of  Ciompliance  Policy 

The   section  on  compliance  contains  an  indication  of  the  final 
policy  and  the  detail  of  procedure  for  enforcement.     Only  a  few  signi- 
ficant changes  need  be  brought  out  to  point  up  the  reasons  for  the 
policy  and  procedure  as  described  in  that  chapter. 

The  compliance  and  enforcement  work  carried  out  under  the 
first  ceiling  orders,    during  1943,  was  primarily  on  a  trial-and-error 
basis  of  applying  techniques  that  had  previously  been  used  in  other 
regulatory  functions  of  the  Department   of  Agriculture.      Drawing  ijpon 
the  experience  of  1943,    specific  provisions  for  enforcement  were  in- 
cluded in  the  regulations  issued  by  the  7/ar  Food  Administrator  on  January 
17,   1944.      These  provided  a  formal  procedure  for  "Hie  wage  boards  and  the 
Director  of  Labor  to   follow  with   regard  to   administrative  sanctions 
(40,9:655).      These  regulations  placed  responsibility  for  the  total  enforce- 
ment job  in  the  hands  of  the  wage  boards  and  the  Director  of  Labor,  the 
lawyers  from  the  Solicitor* s  Office,  U.    S.   Department  of  Agriculture, 
serving  as  attorneys  for  the  Government.      Investigations  were  conducted 
by  employees  under  supervision  of  the  wage  boards.      The  wage  boards, 
after  consultation  with  the  Department  attorneys,  decided  whether  hearings 
should  be  held.      The  boards   sat  as  the  hearing  bodies.      The  en^loyees 
vinder  their  supervision  served  as  the  principal  witnesses.      The  Boards 
prepared  proposed  findings  offfect  and  conclusions  of  law,   and  recommended 
orders  for  imposition  of  sanctions.     IJpon  review  of  the  record,   the 
Director  of  Labor  issued  the  final  determinations  and  orders  (40,9:655). 

This  was  a  large  assignment  to  hand  to  any  group  of  men  xantredned 
in  investigatory  work  end  problems  of  administrative  law.     In  general,   a 
good  job  was  done  and  very  little  criticism  of  the  conducting  of  hearings 


45/     The  85  cents  per  hour  equivalent  was  later  promxilgated  for 

Texas. 

46/     See  chapter  8  for  further  discussion  of  this  problem. 
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"was  reooived.     Yet  many  members  displayed   some  hesitance  in  carrying 
through  this  function.     Other  members  agreed  to   serve  on  the  wage  boards 
only  on  condition  that  they  -would  be  excused  from  responsibility  for 
sitting  in  violation  hearings.      This  occurred  in  cases  of  members  "whose 
regular  an^loyment  in  the  State  was  of  such  character  as  to  involve 
continuous  interchange  of  information  with  farmers.      The   success  of 
their  regular  "work  depended  upon  long  and  well-established  public 
relations.,     They  felt   that  these  relations  and  mutual  xander standings 
with  farmers  would  be  jeopardized  if  they  were  to   sit  as  jury  and   judge 
in  cases  of  alleged  wage  violations. 

To  correct  this  situation,   the  regulations  were  amended  on 
October  3,   1944,   to  permit  a  wage  board  to   request  the   services  of  a 
hearing   examiner  (40,9;12117).     "When  a  board  chose  to  use  this  pro- 
cedure,  the  Director   of  Labor  notified  the  Solicitor's  Office  and  a 
person  authorized  to  preside  at   such  hearings  was  assigned.      In  all 
instances  the  person  assigned  was  an  attorney  of  the  Solicitor's  Office 
tttio  was  entirely  \infamiliar  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  -wdiose  official 
station  was  outside  the  area  in  Ti^ich  the  violation  allegedly  had   occurred, 
Ihis  procedure  worked   satisfactorily  for  all  parties  and   tended  to   remove 
any  question  of  partiality  on  the  pert  of  a  wage  board. 

Another  weakness  which  became  apparent  as  the  program  pro- 
ceeded was  the  difficulty  of  combining,   in  the  hands  of  wage  board 
employees,   the  complete  investigatory  job  with  the  work  of  handling 
adjustments  and  other  details  of  the  program.      In  general,  wage  board 
en5)loyees  were  not  trained  inveatigatora.     Although  the  regulations 
provided  that   such  employees  should  make  preliminary  investigations  of 
alleged  violations,   a  need  for  trained  competent  investigators  became 
apparent.     Accordingly,  when  the  Compliance  and  Investigation  Branch 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  was  created  in  1945,   an 
agreement  was  made  whereby  that  Branch  would  detail  trained  investiga- 
tors, upon  request,  to  make  ocoiplete  investigations.      The  use  of  trained 
investigators  not  directly  connected  with  the  program  served  to  produce 
better  developed  oases  and  tended  toward  further  impartiality  in  the 
hearings.    47/ 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  program  in   several  States  reveals 
a  changing  concept  with  regard  to  the  entire  approach  to  compliance.      The 
first  response  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  meoiy  members  of  the  wage  boards 
and  field    staff  was  emphasis  on  the  criminal  penalties.      Although  no  case 
was  ever  brought   to  trial,   criminal  action  was  a  topic  for  discussion  at 
nearly  every  initial  contact  with  farmers.      Later,   emphasis   shifted  to 
administrative   sanctions  and,  particularly,   certification  to  the  Bureau 


47/     Information  from  file   records  of  Wage  Stabilization  Division, 
Labor  Branch,   PMA.      See  chapter  2  for  compliance  procedure. 
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of  Internal   Revenue  of  wages  paid  in  Tiolation.     As  experience  was  gained, 
emphasis   shifted  to  compliance  rather  than  punishment.     This  resulted  from 
a  gradual  recognition  by  the  administrative  personnel,   the  farmers,    and 
the  workers  that  the  damage  to   the   stability  of  the  labor  market  had  al- 
ready been  done  if  the  violation  had  actually  occurred.      To  prevent  a 
violation  would  prevent  one  vm stabilizing   influence  in  the  labor  market. 
Punishing  a  violator  might  prevent  a   second  disturbance  but  it  usually 
had  no  corrective  influence  on  the  first  disturbance. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  prevention  led  to  increased 
efforts  by  executive  officers  and  wage  boards  to  acquaint  growers  and 
workers  with  the  purposes  and  the  demonstrated  benefits  of  the  program. 
Many  violations  were  a  direct  result   of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gram -  of  its  purposes  and   of  how  adjustments  could  be   obtained.      The 
official  hearings  were  one  medium  through  which  the  program  was  ex- 
plained.    Radio  programs  and  news   stories  assisted.      Personal  contacts 
with  farmers  and  vrorkers  by  fieldmen,    individually  and  in  group  meetings 
were   even  more  effective  (36, pp. 4, 9). 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  prevention  by  the  local  citi- 
zens brought  into  play  community  and    social  forces  which  were  far  more 
effective  in   securing  compliance  than  punishment  of  a  few  offenders 
would  have  been.      Sociel  ostracism  by  their  neighbors  and  the  resultant 
"loss  of  face"  in  their  comm\jnities  soon  brought  all  but  the  most  calloused 
offenders  back  in  line  and  vindoubtedly  deterred  others  from  obvious 
violations.   48/ 

CHAPTER  4.      HOTiT  THE  MACHINERY  FOR  AHIIinSTRATION  WAS  ORGANIZED 

Responsibility  for   actual   operation  and   administration  of  the 
program  was  centered  in  the  Wage  Stabilization  Division  in  Washington 
and  the  wage  boards  in  the   States.      This  chapter  discusses  in  detail 
the  program  functions  performed  at  these  two   organizational    levels  and 
the  relationships   of  tiiese  two  organizational  units   to  the  other  levels 
of  the  organization  of  -ydiich  they  were  a  part.     Because  of  changes  in 
organization  and   some  changes  in  functions,   the  discussion  at  each 
organizational  level  is  devoted  primarily  to  the   status  during  1946, 
the  last  year  of  the  program*  s  operation. 

The  Yfage   Stabilization  Division 

The  Wage   Stabilization  Division  of  the  Labor  Branch,   Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,   United   States  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  responsible,   under  general   supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Labor 


48/     For   scope   of  con^liance  activity  and  data  on   sanctions 
imposed,    see  chapter  5. 
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Branch,  for  active  direction  of  the  program.      Its  functions,   as  shown 
in  an  official  organization  chart  of  the  Labor  Branch,   included  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  and  procedures  to   stabilize  agricultural   salaries  and 
wages,   including  the  establishment  of  specific  ceiling  rates  and  other 
details  of  program  operation  and  administration.     All  this  was  to  be  done 
in  accordance  with  wage-price  policy  directives  of  the  Director  of  Eoonomio 
Stabilization,   regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,   emd  genered 
operating, policies  of  the  Director  of  the  Labor  Branch.     The  Division 
was  responsible  for  providing  leadership  and  direction  to  the  Stato-TJSDA 
wage  boards  relative  to  details  of  program  execution*     This  included 
direction  and  review  of  wage-rate  hearings,    compliance  activities,    specific 
ceiling  order  administration,   and  the  approving  or  denying  of  wage  and 
salary  increases  and  decreases  ( 40^11 ilTTA-ggP). 

The  Division  was  directly  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
program  in  all   States  in  vdiich  wage  boards  had  not  been  appointed.     It 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  general  ceiling  in 
States  having  boards  to  which  authority  to  act  on  applications  for 
approval  of  increases  had  not  been  granted.      The  Division,   therefore, 
received  and  acted  on  applications  from  individual  on^loyers,    initiated 
investigations  of  cases  of  indicated  noncompliance,   and  carried  through 
all  phases  of  the  program  for  these  States* 

"When  conditions  warranted  the  establishment  of  a  State-TJSDA 
wage  board,    staff  members  of  the  Division  consulted  with  State  Directors 
of  Agricultural  Extension  to   explain  the  program  and  to  get  recommenda- 
tions for  wage  board  members  and  alternates.     Before  or  immediately  after 
appointment  by  the  Director  of  the  Labor  Branch,  wage  board  members  and 
alternates  were  interviewed  individually  or  as  a  gro\ip,   the  program  was 
explained,   and  th«  board*s  duties  and  responsibilities  were  outlined. 
The  Division  was  responsible  for  liaison  with  other  goveiTimental  stabili- 
zation agencies  for  purposes  of  working  out  problems  of  jurisdiction, 
wage-rate  differentials  between  agriculture  and  industry,   and  general 
cooperation* 

During  the  organizational  period  of  the  program  in  1944  and 
1945,   the  Division  worked  with  wage  boards  in  the  selection  of  exeoutiro 
officers  and  key  State  administrative  perssnnel.     All  appointments  at 
grade  CAF-11  or  above  (Civil  Service  classifications)  were  reviewed  and 
approved  in  Washington.     In  order  to  maintain  a  more  direct  contact 
between  Washington  and  the  field  offices  during  this   stage,   an  assistant 
chief  was  stationed  on  the  West  Coast  to  coordinate  activities  of  the 
western  wage  boards  and  to  maintain  direct  supervision  over  the  wage 
board  executive  officers  in  that  area.     A  second  assistant   chief  was  to 
perform  similar  functions  east  of  the  Mississippi   K-ver.      In  praotio©p 
the  former  operated  largely  only  west  of  the  Rockies  and  the  second 
spent  most  of  his  time,  when  out  of  Washington,  in  the  central   States 
on  boih    sides  of  the  Mississippi   KLver.   49/ 


49/     See  chapter  8  for  discussion  of  problems  resulting  froft 
this  organizational  agreement. 
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The  Division  did  not  perfomi  general  administrative   service, 
fiscal,  personnel,   and  procurement  functions,    in  connection  -with   the  pro- 
gram, "but  relied  on  the  Washington  and  field  offices  of,   first,    the  Office 
of  Labor  and,    later,    the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration*      But   it 
was  necessary  for  the  Division  to  perform  considerable  budgetary  Tsrork  in 
atten^ting   to  project  work  loads  and  program  needs  in  terms  of  money  and 
personnel   requirements,    and   in  drafting   justifications  to   s\:ipport  these 
estimates. 

Changes  in  the  economic    situation  and  in  governmental  wage  and 
price  policies   influenced  the   administration  of  the  program  and  made  the 
planning  programs  and  v/ork  loads  extremely  difficult'.      The  customary  pro- 
cedure of  presenting  requests  for  f \md s  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and   the  President's  Budget  and  Appropriation  Committees   of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  could   not  be  followed  regularly  because  of  these  uncertainties. 
Requests  for  funds  were  made  hurriedly  as   supplemental   estimates  of  appro- 
priation (42).      Sometimes  these  "caught  up"  with  the  President's  Budget 
as  late  as  the  final   Senate  hearings  on   the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Bills    (28,1947,p.528;1946,p.244)»      This   general  budgetary  uncertainty 
made  it  necessary  for   the  Division  to  maintain  a  close  check  on  all 
budgetary  matters   so  that  it  would  be  ready  to  take  action  in  budget 
questions   on  very   short  notice. 

The  central   staff  of  the  Division  was  at  all   times   small. 
During  the  final  year  of  the  program,    1946,   the  Division  was    staffed 
with  a  division  chief,   four  wage-rate  analysts,   and  two  clerk- stenogra- 
phers.     During   the  peak  years  of  program  development  and   expansion, 
1944-45,   the   staff  was   somewhat  larger,    consisting  of  a  division  chief, 
two  assistant  division  chiefs,   eight  wage-rate  analysts,   two   statistical 
clerks,   and  three  clerk- stenographers.  -^ 

The   State- TJSDA  Wage  Boards 

The  Director  of  Labor  was  authorized   to  establish  wage  boards  for 
the  different    States.      The   regulations   officially  designated   these  boards 
as   "State- USDA  wage  boards."     By  the   same  regulations,   the  boards  were 
authorized  to  hold  public  hearings  in  order  to  recommend  areas,   crops, 
classes  of  esitployers  or  otherwise,   for  which  wage  rates    should  be 
establi^ed,    and  to  hold  hearings  to  determine  whether  there  had  been 
violations   of   the  wage  regulations.      The  Director  of  Labor,   in  his 
discretion,   could   delegate  to   the  boards  authority  to  pass  upon  applica- 
tions  for  increases  or   decreases  in   salaries  or  wages  of  agricultural 
labor  in  their   States  and    such  other  functions  as  he  deemed  appropriate 
(40,10:7609). 

As  the  program  progressed  an  increasing    number  of  functions 
were  delegated   to   the  State  boards.      These  were  generally  sxnranarized  in 
an  administrative  memorandum  in  1944  and  in  an  official  handbook  for 
wage  boards  in  1945  (45;25;45).      By  late  1946,   additional  delegations 
and  changes  in  program  concepts  made  it  necessary  to    summarize  again  the 
duties  and   responsibilities  of  the  boards.      Diis  was  done  in  the  form  of 
a  functional   statement  for  a  Labor  Branch  organization  chart.      It  indicated 
that  wage  boards  were  responsible  for: 
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(1)  Determination  of  Heed 

Based  on  meeting  or  referendums,  receives  requests  from 
producers  for  intervention  of  the  Secretaryj  continuously 
investigates  need  for  regulation  of  agricultural  wages; 
holds  public  hearings  to  secure  information  basic  to  the 
establishment  or  continuation  of  specific  wage  ceilings; 
periodically  reconsiders  appropriateness  of  wage  ceilings 
^in  effect  on  petition  or  on  its  own  initiative;  and  in 
each  instance  submits  reooirnnendations  to  the  Director* 

(2)  Adjustments 

Receives  applications  and  effects  adjustments  of  agricul- 
tural wage  and  salary  rates  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary* 

(3)  Compliance 

Conducts  meetings  to  inform  growers  and  workers  concerning 
wage  stabilization  objectives  and  procedure;  investigates 
and  holds  hearings  concerning  alleged  violations  of  the 
agricultural  wage  stabilization  regulations  and  submits 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Director* 

(4)  State  Office  Administration 

Recommends  the  establishment  of  necessary  administrative 
organization,    staff,   and  procedures  to  carry  out  liie  wage 
stabilization  program  and   supervises  ■these  administrative 
activities.    50/ 

Because  of  the  termination  of  the  program,   this  functional 
statement  was  never  officially  promulgated. 

The  wage  boards  were  composed  of  "public  members"   as  contrasted 
with  the  tripartite  (labor,  public,  management)  type  of  organization  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,      "Public  members"  was  interpreted   to  mean 
persons  yiho   served  the  public  in   some   official  capacity,    such  as  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  and   State  Governments.     Members  of  college   staffs 
were  considered  as  public  officials.     At  least  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  each  board  were  required  to  be  regularly  employed  Federal  employees 
having  no  connection  with  grov;ers*  associations  and  not   engaged  in  pro- 
duction themselves.     Minority  members  were  not  barred  because  they  were 
active  farmers  or  connected  with  particular  branches  of  agriculture,    in 
addition  to  being  public   employees,    if  they  could  be  presiuned  to   repre- 
sent agricultural   interests  in  a  broad  way  and  not  merely  those  of  a 
limited  branch  of  production  (45;25).    51/ 


50/  A  statement  developed  by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Division, 
Labor  Branch,  and  the  Organization  and  Procedures  Division,  Budget  and 
l^nagement  Branch,   Production  and  Marketing  Administration,   October,   1946. 

51/     Because  of  transfers  between  Federal,    State  and  private 
employment;    resignations,   and  deaths,   a  full  membership,   a    strict  accounting 
for  the  en^loyment   status  of  members,    or  the  prescribed  ratio  of  Federal 
to  State  employees  could  not  be  maintained  continuously  for  all  boards. 
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Uominations   of  niembers  and  alternates  to   the  boards  were  made 
by  the   State  directors  of  agricultural  extension  on  their  ovm  initiative 
or  upon  requests  of  the  Director  of  Labor  (44,p«2)»     Agencies  of  the 
Ifeited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  from  vJiich  members  and  alternates 
were  drawn  included  the   Soil   Conservation  Service,   Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,    Farm  Credit  Administration,   Farm  Security  Administration, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Bureau  of  Plant   Industry,   Extension  Service 
end    such  organizational  units  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
Crop  Insurance,   Commodity  Credit  Corporation,    and  Office  of  Labor  which 
were  later  a  part  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

Other  Federal  agencies  included  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
War  Labor   Board,  War  Manpower  Commission,   and  the  Federal  Land  Banks* 
State  agencies  drawn  upon  included   State  departments  of  agriculture, 
horticulture,   labor,   education  and  taxation;    State  experiment   stations, 
extension   services,   defense  councils,  veterinarians,  vocational  agri- 
culture supervisors,   and  bureaus  of  marketsj   and  departments  of  i^ral 
economics,  farm  management,   etc.,   of  the  State  agricultural  colleges* 
Board  members  and   alternates  ranged  from  heads  of  these  departments  or 
bureaus  in  the  States  to   employees  several  positions  down  the  line.     The 
in5)ortant  considerations  to  appointment  were  ability,  breadth  of  knoTun 
ledge,    end  objective  in^jartial  public  interest  (45,  no«  25,p.6). 

Wage  boards  ranged  in  numbers  from  5  members  with  alternates 
to   10  members  with  alternates.     All  members  and  alternates   served  with- 
out  compensation  but  they  were  allowed    standard  per  diem  allowance  and 
transportation  for  time   spent   on  wage  board  functions.      Twenty- four 
State-USDA  Boards  were  established.    52/ 

As  wage  board  members  were  en^loyed  full-time  in  other  occupa- 
tions,   the  boards  recommended   the  appointment  by  the  Office  of  Labor  of 
an  executive  officer,   and  other  full-time  personnel  as  necessary,  to 
carry  out  the  program  effectively  in  their  respective   states  (44,p.l0)» 
Paid  personnel  were  employed  to   service  the  operations  of  14  of  the 
boards.      Ihese  staffs  ranged  from  1  man  servicing  Minnesota  and  !Morth 
Dakota  to  38   employees  in  California  during    the  peak  of  operations,  in 
1945.     Administrative  duties  for  other  boards  were  handled  by  the  Chair- 
man or  by  a  board  member  designated  as  Secretary. 

Qnployment  fluctuated  with  the  seasons.     At  the  peak  of  opera- 
tions, October  1945,    115  persons  were  employed  in  the  field.     Many  of 
the  appointments  were  on  a  60-day  or  other  short-term  basis.     In   seme 
States  personnel  were  employed  only  during  the  harvest   season  of  a  par- 
ticular crop  under  specific  ceiling.      In  States  that  have  a  diversity  of 


52/     For  States  and  dates  of  establishment   of  boards,    see 
Appendix. 
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year-around  agricultural  operations  with  high  wage  rates  -  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  for  instance  -  some  employees  were  retained  on  a  12-inonth 
basis  but  the  organization  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton  staff  during  the 
off-seasons.   The  skeleton  staff  processed  requests  for  wage  and  salary 
adjustments  for  employees  on  a  monthly  or  annual  basis  under  the  general 
ceiling,  assisted  in  investigation  or  completion  of  compliance  cases, 
studied  problems  of  ceiling  administration  and  effects  on  labor  relations, 
labor  availability,  and  agricultural  production,  and  planned  the  activities 
for  the  next  season. 

The   executive  officer  and  his  staff  were  Federal  employees* 
They  were  employees  of  and  responsible  to  the  Labor  Branch.   They  were 
paid  from  Federal  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  agricultural 
wage  stabilization  program  and  were  assigned  to  the  Labor  Branch  for 
that  purpose.   Ihe  Wage  Stabilization  Division  considered  the  executive 
officer,  therefore,  as  its  direct  representative  in  the  State.  It  held 
him  responsible  for  handling  all  details  of  administration  and  seeing 
that  the  program  was  administered  in  accordance  with  National  policy. 
It  considered  the  wage  boards,  in  States  having  executive  officers,  as 
an  advisory  body  for  any  adaptation  of  the  program  necessary  to  fit  the 
particular  problems  of  agriculture  within  the  State.   It  was  recognized 
that  they  also  served  in  a  quasi- administrative  capacity,  however, 
particularly  in  certain  States.   Ihe  Division  also  considered  the 
boards  as  quasi- judicial  bodies  -sdien  holding  wage-rate  and  violation 
hearings. 

The  exact  relationships  and  the  division  of  functions  between 
the  executive  officers  and  the  boards  varied  from  State  to  State.   The 
way  in  which  the  program  developed  in  the  State,  the  degree  of  interest 
in  the  program  displayed  by  the  board  members  and  particularly  by  the 
chairman,  and  the  personal  ability  of  the  executive  officer  all  affected 
the  extent  to  TA^iich  the  board  or  board  chairman  engaged  in  or  carried  out 
details  of  administration.  Most  executive  officers  enjoyed  the  full  con- 
fidence of  their  boards  and  not  only  handled  their  own  duties  but  performed, 
in  the  name  of  the  board,  functions  which  should  probably  have  been  accorded 
the  attention  of  the  board.  53/ 

Except  for  variations  between  States,  as  mentioned  above,  it 
was  generally  true  that  the  executive  officer  was  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  and  instructions  of  the  wage  board  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  wage  stabilization  program,  subject  to  the  general  policy 
of  the  Labor  Branch  and  the  IVage  Stabilization  Division,   Ihe  executive 
officer  or  his  staff,  arranged  for  hearings  regarding  wage  ceilings,  made 
studies  of  wage  problems  in  the  State,  prepared  recoimendations  to  the 


53/  See  chapter  8  for  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems 
resulting  from  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  Wage  Board  and  Executive 
Officer  responsibilities. 
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wage  boards  with  respect  to  maximiim  rates  for  specific  operations  in 
delineated  areas,  informed  grower  and  labor  groups  about  the  program 
and  obtained  from  them  information  and  suggestions  relative  to  the 
program's  operation,  and  conducted  investigations  regarding  compliance 
with  the  program.   The  executive  officer  also  appointed  local  community- 
advisory  committees.   He  was  responsible  for  general  publicity  for  the 
program  through  the  press  and  radio  and  through  public  meetings  with 
farmers  and  farm  workers. 

The  executive  officer  acted  for  the  vrage  board  on  applications 
for  specific  adjustments  of  wage  ceilings.   This  authority  was  not  re- 
delegated  to  other  employees  but,  in  practical  operation  in  those  States 
where  the  staffs  were  large  and  the  work  load  heavy,  notices  of  approval 
or  denial  were  signed  for  the  executive  officer  by  field  assistants. 
Actions  of  the  executive  officer  in  approving  or  denying  wage  adjustments 
were  reviewed  by  a  quorum  of  the  State  board  (40,10;3180)« 

"When  the  volume  of  work  in  a  State  warranted,  field  offices 
were  usually  set  up  in  the  areas  for  which  specific  wage  ceilings  had 
been  promulgated.   This  brought  the  program  closer  to  the  farmers  and 
workers  and  reduced  the  costs. 

As  the  program  developed,  the  need  for  local  community  partici- 
pation was  demonstrated.   Rapid  and  equitable  action  on  requests  for 
adjustments  and  on  rumors  of  violations  required  intimate  knowledge  of 
local  crop  and  working  conditions.   To  meet  this  need,  local  advisory 
committees',  comprised  of  workers  and  growers,  were  organized  wherever 
possible.   These  groups,  ranging  from  3  to  10,  were  persons  familiar 
with  local  conditions  whose  ability  and  integrity  were  generally  re- 
spected.  There  was  much  difficulty- in  obtaining  worker  members  for 
these  committees,  hence  most  of  the  committees  were  composed  exclusively 
of  growers  (46,pp.7-9). 

The  stated  purpose  of  establishing  the  committees  was  to 
secure  recommendations  regarding  the  merits  of  applications  for  wage 
adjustments.  54/  Actually,  the  use  of  the  committees  brought  the 
program  home  to  the  communities.   It  led  to  better  understanding,  better 
cooperation,  and  greater  interest  in  the  success  of  the  entire  effort. 
It  brought  a  degree  of  local  self-determination  into  the  program  to 
which  the  program's  success  can  be  credited,  in  large  measure. 

Although  the  committees  were  not  delegated  the  authority  to 
grant  or  deny  adjustments,  their  recommendations  were  usually  followed* 
If  the  applicant  protested  the  recommendations,  the  executive  officer 


54/  For  the  procedure  followed  in  utilizing  these  local 
advisory  committees,  see  chapter  2» 
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•WDuld  have  an  independent  check  made.   Protests  were  rare  after  the 
committees  had  f^ained  some  experience  and  the  groT:;ers  and  workers  had 
become  familiar  vrith  the  program.   It  was  adequately  demonstrated  that 
the  more  use  that  v;as  made  of  willing  and  cooperative  commvmit\'-  groups, 
the  more  successful  was  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  the 
program  in  the  particular  area  (S7, 1945, pp» 10-11;  1946,pp. 6-7)»  55/ 

Other  Links  in  the  Chain  of  Command 

Thus  far,  attention  has  been  certered  on  the  V/age  Stabilization 
Division  and  the  State-USDA  wage  boards  as  organizational  units  which 
devoted  full  time  to.  the  program.   The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  devoted 
to  showing  the  relationship  of  these  agencies  to  the  Labor  Branch  of 
the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization, 
together  with  organizational  changes  of  these  "parent"  agencies  affecting 
the  course  of  the  program.   Brief  mention  is  m.ade  of  the  relation  of  this 
direct  organizational  hierarchy  to  cooperating  organizational  lonits. 

The  direct  chain  of  authority  extended  from  the  Director  of 
Economic  Stabilization,  first  to  the  IVar  Food  Administrator  and,  later, 
to  the  Secretary'-  of  Agriculture,   From  the  i.Var  Food  Administrator  it 
went  directly  to  the  Director  of  Labor,   However,  under  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  it  passed  through  the  Administrator  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  to  the  Director  of  the  Labor  Branch.  Within 
the  Office  of  Labor,  later  called  the  Labor  Branch,  the  line  of  authority 
at  first  passed  through  the  Chief  of  the  Progrem.  Branch  to  the  State  Wage 
Boards,   The  Chief  of  the  Y/age  Stabilization  Division,  served  in  a  staff 
capacity.   Later,  the  Chief  of  the  V.'age  Stabilization  Division  ■w'as  placed 
in  the  line  and  was  given  supervisory  authority'-  over  operations  of  the 
State-USDA  wage  boards  and  their  executive  officers  (see  page  47). 

(1)  The  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Director  designated  the  wage  stabili- 
zation agencies  and  coordinated  their  activities.  56/  Regulations  rela- 
tive to  salaries  and  wages  in  all  activities  were  promulgated  by  the 
office  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Board.   These  regulations  were 
general  in  character  and  established  the  board  wage  policies  and  the 
jurisdictional  relationships  between  the  stabilization  agencies.  As 
experience  proved  the  impracticability  of  a  particular  phase  of  the 
regulations  related  to  agriculture,  changes  were  secured  in  the  general 
regulations  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Director.  Administration 


55/  See  also  Arizona  USDA  wage  board.  Agricultural  Wage  Stabilization 
in  Arizona,  1944-1946.   Report  prepared  by  E,  S.  Mc Sweeney,  Executive  Officer, 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  December,  1946  Unpublished^. 

56/  The  Economic  Stabilization  Director  had  responsibilities,  not 
only  for  wage  policies,  but  for  all  phases  of  the  program  to  stabilize  the 
economy.   The  origin  of  this  office  is  discussed  briefly  in  Chapter  1. 
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changes  in  national  wage  and  price  policies  were  also  reflected  in 
amended  or  revised  regulstions  of  the  Director,   !Ihese  necessitated 
changes  in  the  policies  and  procedures  directly  governing  the  farm 
wage  stabilization  program* 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Authority  for  the  agricultural  wage  stabilization  program  was 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Director  in  November  1942.  ^Vhen  the  Food  Administration  was  created  on 
March  26,  1943,  these  functions  were  included  with  other  functions  directly 
affecting  the  production  and  distribution  of  food  and  fiber  which  were 
transferred  by  Executive  Order  to  that  agency  (40,8;5807)«  On  April  19, 
1943,  this  agency  was  renamed  the  War  Food  Administration  (40,8  ^5425)* 
On  June  29,  1945,  the  War  Food  Administration  was  terminated  and  the 
function  was  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (40,10;8087)> 

The  Secretary  and  the  War  Food  Administrator  implemented  the 
regulations  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Director  by  issuing  regulations 
prescribing  broad  procedures  for  the  administration  of  the  program  and  by 
seeing  that  the  program  was  geared  in  with  other  agricultural  programs* 
Both  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Food  Administrator  delegated 
directly  to  the  Director  of  Labor,  by  regulation,  responsibility  and 
authority  for  administering  the  program  (40,9i655j  10; 7609,9581)* 

(3)  The  Administrator  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 

To  administer  more  effectively  the  programs  of  the  Department 
involving  production,  processing,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural products,  the  Secretary  established  the  Production  and  I'-arketing 
Administration  usually  referred  to  as  PMA  on  August  18,  1945*   This 
Administration  was  subdivided  into  22  branches  and  offices*   The  Labor 
Branch,  formerly  known  as  the  Office  of  Labor,  was  one  of  these.   The 
agricultural  wage  stabilization  regulations  were  not  changed  as  a  result 
of  this  reorganization. 

The  PliA  Administrator  was  assigned  responsibility  for  coordinating 
administrative  policy  and  procedures  for  this  program  with  those  applicable 
to  other  action  programs.   Administrative  service  functions  formerly  per- 
formed by  the  Office  of  Labor  were  combined  with  fvinctions  from  other 
offices  into  a  new  Budget  and  Management  Branch  responsible  for  servicing 
all  programs  of  PliA  including  wage  stabilization  (40,lltl77A-258  )* 
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The  Chain  of  Command  for  Agricultural  Yfage   Stabilization 
The   Economic   Stabilization  Director 


The  National 
Wage  Stabilis- 
ation Board 
(fonnerly  the 
National  War 
Labor  Board) 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
( The   Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  Nov.,    »42  to  Apr.,    MS, 
The  War  Food  Administrator 
from  Apr.,    '43  to  July,    '45, 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


from  July,    »45  to   Deci 


'46) 


The  Administrator,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration 
(Under  WFA,  line  iwas  direct  to 
Director  of  Labor) 

Director,  Labor  Branch,  PMA 
(Prior  to  Aug.,  '45,  Director, 
Office  of  Labor,  WFA) 

Chief,  Wage  Stabilization  DiY- 

ision 

(Prior  to  Apr.,  '46,  the  line 
of  authority  passed  from  the 
Director  of  Labor  to  Chief, 
Program  Branch.   The  Chief, 
Wage  Stabilization,  was  a 
member  of  the  Program  Branch 
staff) 

24  State  USDA  Wage  Boards 
(Prior  to  Apr.,  '46,  from 
Chief,  Program  Division  to 
Wage  Boards) 

State  Executive  Officers 

Local  Wage  Ceiling 
Offices 


Salary'  Stabiliz- 
ation unit  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue ,  Tr ea  sury 
Dep  artment 


Local  Wage  Stabi- 
lization Advisory 
Committees 
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(4)      The   Director   of  the  Labor  Branch     57/ 

The  Director  of  the   Labor  Branch  was  charged  with  general 
administrative   supervision  and   control  of  the  programs  for  recruitment 
of  foreign  agricultural  workers;    for  transporting,   housing,   and   supplying 
of  medical   care  for  these  workers;    for  housing  of  domestic  migratory 
workers  in   such  camps   as  the  Branch  had  available   for  this  purpose;    for 
advising   and  assisting  the  Administrator  and  his   staff   on  the   labor,  man- 
power,   and  wage  problems  affecting  FK&.  programs  related  to   food  produc- 
tion, processing,    storing  and   distribution  activities;    and  for  the 
stabilization  of  agricultural  wages  ( 40,11 ;177A-289)» 

The  Labor  Branch  was  organized  into  four  divisions  to  carry  out 
these  responsibilities  --   the  Program  Division,   Operations   Division, 
Health  Services  Division,   and  Wage  Stabilization  Division,      The  -work  of 
three  of  these  Divisions  was  devoted   entirely  to  the  farm  labor   supply 
program.      A  field   organization  con^si sting   of  5  divisional   operations 
offices,    27  area  offices  and   a  number  of  temporary  offices  was  also 
maintained   in  connection  with  the  farm  labor   supply  program  (40,ll;177A-'289)« 

In  addition   to  general    supervisory  responsibility  v/ith  regard 
to  the  IVage  Stabilization  Program,   the  Director,  by  regulation,  had 
final   authority  to; 

(1)  Establish    State-USDA  wage  boards* 

(2)  Establish    specific  agricultural  wage  ceilings. 

(3)  Determine  whether   salary  or  TV'age  payments  have  been 
made  in  contravention  of  the  act,  impose   sanctions, 
and   certify  the  amount   determined   to   any  executive 
department   or  other  agency  of  the  Federal   Government. 

(4)  Issue  interpretations   of  the  definition  of  agricultural 
labor  vjhen  necessary  to   clarify  jurisdiction  between  the 
Department   of  Agriculture  and   other  governmental   agencies* 

(5)  Determine  and  promulgate  weekly,   hourly,   daily,   or  piece- 
work rates  equivalent   to  $2,400  per  annum  for  specific 
areas  or  crops* 

(6)  Approve   or  disapprove  applications   for  wage  or   salary 
increases  or  decreases  in  conformity  with   the  applicable 
regulations   (40,11:177A"289). 


57/     The   terms  "Director,  Labor  Branch"  and   "Director   of  Labor" 
were  used   synonymously  and  interchangeably  during   the  period  following 
the  establishment   of  the  Production  and  l.-arketing  Administration.      Actually, 
the   term  "Director  of  Labor"    diould  probably  have  been  restricted   to  the 
period  v^en  the  Office  of  Labor  was  an  official   organizational  unit* 
However,  when   this  unit  became    the  Labor  Branch  of  PIiIA,   no  change  avas  made 
in  the  wage- stabilization  regulations   or   th^  delegations  relative  to  the 
program.      These  delegations  were  to   the   "Director  of  Labor*"      Therefore, 
it  can  be  argued   that  for  wage   stabilization  functions  based  directly  on 
■these  delegations,    the  title  Director  of  Labor  could  be  used,  Tidiile   for 
other  purposes  tlie   title   Director,   Labor  Branch  was   required;    as   such 
hair-splitting  -would  add  nothing  to   accuracy,   the  terms  have  been  used 
interchangeably  in  this  document* 
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The  Director  also  had  authority  to  redelegate  any  delegated 
final  authorities  and  other  responsibilities  to  wage  boards  or  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (40j,ll;177A-289;  10; 7609).  Actually, 
the  final  authorities  under  items  "4"  and  "5"  were  never  exercised  by 
the  Director.   Such  determinations  as  were  necessary  were  relayed  to 
the  Secretary  or  the  War  Food  Administrator  for  formal  issuance. 
Final  authority  under  "6"  was  redelegated  to  the  Chief,  Wage  Stabilization 
Division.  Authorities  under  "1",  "2",  and  "3"  were  performed  directly, 
so  far  as  issuance  of  the  formal  documents  was  concerned. 

With  regard  to  item  "3",  the  services  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  an  Assistant  Branch  Director,  the  Chief  of  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Division,  and  an  Associate  Solicitor  of  the  Solicitor's  Office  of 
the  Department  was  utilized  to  review  the  records  of  all  violation  hear- 
ings and  make  recommendations  to  the  Director  before  the  final  orders 
were  signed.  All  other  phases  of  responsibility  for  active  direction 
of  the  program  was  delegated  to  the  Chief,  Wage  Stabilization  Division. 

From  the  inception  of  the  program  until  the  organization  of  PMA, 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Division  was  subordinate  to  the  Program  Branch  of 
the  Office  of  Labor.   The  Chief,  Program  Branch,  was  responsible  for  direct- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Division  itself  and  for  directing  the  activities 
of  the  State  wage  boards.   In  effect,  the  Division  was  not  a  part  of  the 
direct  functional  line,  but  served  as  a  technical  staff  to  the  Chief, 
Program  Branch. 

It  was  not  until  April  25,  1946,  that  the  Wage  Stabilization 
staff  was  placed  in  the  direct  fxmctional  line.  At  that  time  it  was 
set  up  as  a  Division  reporting  to  the  Director  of  the  Branch  and  was 
given  authority  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  wage  boards  in  the 
States.   All  responsibility  for  Wage  Stabilization  fionctions  were  re- 
moved from  the  Program  Division  at  this  time.  58/ 

Cooperating  Organizational  Units 
(l)  Office  of  the  Solicitor 

A  statement  on  organization  for  administration  would  be  incom- 
plete without  mention  of  the  more  important  cooperating  agencies.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.   In  fact,  this  office  was  more  than  a  co- 
operating agency.  On  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's  regulations  it  actually 
had  specific  functions  related  to  violation  proceedings  (40,10; 7609). 


58/  The  Official  Organization  Chart  of  the  Labor  Branch, 
formally  approved  on  May  22,  1946,  was  developed  by  the  Budget  and 
Organization  Division  on  April  25,  1946  and  immediately  put  into  ef- 
fect. 
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This  Office  gave  generously  of  its  time   and   talent  during  the 
entire  period   of  the  program's  operation.     A  Stabilization  and  Labor 
Division  was  created  under  the  direction  of  an  Associate  Solicibor 
especially  to  render  legal   assistance   to   the  entire  farm-labor  pro- 
gram of  the  Department.      This  Division,    in  consultation  with   the 
Wage   Stabilization  Division,   drafted   the  agricultural  wage   stabilization 
regulations.      In  addition,   each  amendment  and  revision  and   each   saipplement 
ivas  drawn  in   legal   language  by  this  Division.      The   Division  reviewed 
correspondence  and  procedure  when  legal    questions  were  involved  and 
assisted  in  making  interpretations  of  the  definition  of  agricultural 
labor* 

In  the  field,   the  regional   attorneys  of  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor  worked  in  close  cooperation  with   fhe  State  wage  boards 
and  the  executive  officers.     With  very  few  exceptions,    a  regional 
attorney  or  a   staff  attorney  attended   each  public  wage  board  hearing 
and  assisted  in  preparation  of  the  materials  used  in   the   referendums. 

In  the  field   and  in  Washington,  wage- stabilization  personnel  were 
inexperienced  in  the  preparation  of  legal  documents.      The  assistance  of 
the   Solicitor's  Office  in  the  preparation  of  proposed  findings  of  fact, 
conclusions  of  law,   and  recommended   orders  in  violation  hearings,  was  of 
much  help  to   the  program.      The  attorneys   represented   the  Government  in 
all  hearings  of  alleged  violations.      TVhen  requested  by  the   State-USDA 
wage  boards,   hearing  officers  from  the   Solicitor's  Office  conducted  the 
hearings  for  the  boards  (45,no.l8;   40,11;177A-291;    40,10; 7609;    10;3180), 

(2)  Compliance  and   Investigation  Branch 

After  the  organization  of  the  PI<IA,   an  agreement  was  fomulated 
with  the  Compliance  and  Investigation  Branch  whereby  the   services   of 
trained  agents  would  be  made  available   to   investigate  wage  violations* 
This  agreement  provided  for  financial   reimbursement  through  transfer  of 
funds,   as  necessary.      The  functions  performed  by  these  investigators 
are  discussed  in  preceding   sections* 

(3)  Office  of  Price  Administration 

Ihe  wage- stabilization  authority  extended  only  to  v/ages  and 
salaries.      Fees  or  charges  for   services  performed  by  independent  con- 
tractors were  not   defined   as  wages  or   salaries  (40,7;  7871)*      Ihese 
were  considered  prices  and  under  the   authority  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  (40,9; 7020;17)»      In   some   areas  many  agricultural   opera- 
tions are  performed   on  a  contract  basis.     "When  the  work  was  performed 
under  a  contractual  relationship,   the  contractor  hired,   discharged,   and 
paid     the  workers.      The  contractor  was  therefore  the  actual  employer, 
subject  to  the  wage  regulations  (15, pp. 45-47). 

Some   time  after  the  agricultural  wage- stabilization  program  was 
instituted,    it  became  apparent   that  v^en  a  wage  ceiling  was  established 
for  an  agricultural  operation  and  no  ceiling  was  provided  for  the  con- 
tractor's  services,   the   contractors  could  force  upward   the  costs  of 
production  to   the  individual  farmer  yet  abide  by  the   ceiling   rate  to  the 
farm  worker.      Thus,   ■tiie  wage  ceilings  did  not    serve   their  intended  pur- 
pose of  holding   dovm  production  costs,  but  only   served   to  increase  the 
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margin  of  profit  to  the  independent  contractor. 

To  correct  this  situation,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  whereby  that  agency  established  maximum  prices 
for  services  performed  on  the  farm  in  connection  with  planting,  cultivating, 
and  harvesting  agricultural  commodities,  when  the  War  Food  Administration 
had  established  specific  wage  ceilings  for  the  same  or  related  type  of 
operation.  59/ 

This  arrangement  continued  until  the  passage  of  the  Price  Con- 
trol Extension  Act  of  July  25,  1946.  This  act  contained  the  following 
provisions: 

No  maximum  price  and  no  regulation  or  order  under  this  Act  or 
the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  any  service 
rendered  with  respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity,  unless  a 
regulation  or  order  establishing  a  maximum  price  with  respect 
to  such  commodity  had  been  issued  under  this  Act  prior  to 
April  1,  1946  (59,60;  664), 

As  a  maximum  price  regulation  had  not  been  promulgated  for 
cotton  prior  to  April  1,  1946,  the  above  provision  precluded  the 
continuance  or  reinstitution  of  ceilings  on  independent  contractors' 
service  charges  in  connection  with  recruiting  workers  for  picking, 
pulling,  and  snapping  cotton.   This  considerably  weakened  the 
effectiveness  of  specific  wage  ceilings  applicable  to  cotton  harvesting. 
But  no  other  commodity  of  major  importance  was  affected. 

Additional  space  could  be  devoted  to  cooperation  ivith  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
the  War  Labor  Board,  and  other  agencies,  v;hose  programs  or  contributions 
affected  the  program.   Such  relationships  with  various  agencies  are 
generally  accepted  as  necessary  to  any  program.   These  relationships 
will  be  mentioned  as  particular  phases  of  the  program  are  referred  to 
elsewhere. 


CHAPTER  5,  VJHAT  THE  PBDGRAI.'  COVERED 

Answers  to  many  questions  with  which  the  administrator  is  con- 
stantly faced  must  be  predicated  upon  knowledge  of  the  scope,  magnitude, 
and  intensity  of  activitj/'  in  the  program  he  is  administering.   Requests 


59/  Marvin  Jones,  VJar  Food  Administrator  in  an  unpublished  letter 
to  Chester  Bowles,  Price  Administrator,  May  3,  1944  and  Chester  Bo^/.des, 
Letter  to  Marvin  Jones,  June  29,  1944. 
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to   the   Congress  for   funds  must  be   supported  with   information  on  -what 
is  being  done   and  how,    and  with   answers  to   the   questions,    "how  much?" 
and   "where?"     Allotments   of  money  to  field   offices  must  be  based  en- 
tirely on  these   latter   questions.      Personnel   ceilinps  must  be   justi- 
fied   on  the   sane  basis.      Adequate   answers   to   these   questions   are  basic 
to  efficient   and   equitable  administration. 

The  primary  content  of  this  chapter,    therefore,   vrill   be  factxial 
data  which   should  reveal  where   the  work  was  being  carried   on,    and   the 
magnitude  and   complexity  of  the  task  undertaken.      This  chapter  also 
seizes  a   second  purpose  in  revealing    some  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  developing  logical  and  usable  ans^vers  to   the   questions   "how  m.uch?"   and 
"v/here?" 

Scope   of  the   General  Ceiling   .Activity 

The  general   ceiling  or  permissible  maximum  of  $2,400  per  annum 
or  its   equivalents  applied   to   all  48    Stetes.      Theoretically,   this  v/as 
applicable   to    all   types  of  agricultural   employront   and   operations. 
Actually,    it  was  first   applied   only  to   supervisorjA  or  managerial 
employees   employed   on   a  year-round   basis.      Later,    effort  v/as  made  to 
apply  it   to   all   types   of  employment  -    seasonal   and   year-round   -    and 
to   all   types   of  wage   or    salary  pajrments. 

Throughout  the  program^,    individual   applications  for   approval   of 
adjustments  above   this  ceiling  were  handled   from  the  office  in  "Washington, 
D.    C,   for   all   States,    except  during   the  periods  in  -vrfiich  authority'  v/as 
delegated   to   the  ^vage  boards   in   California,    Idaho,   Oregon,    Texas,   and 
Washington.    60/ 

Tabulated  data   are  not  available  on   the   aprlicstions   handled. 
The   records  available   indicate   that  the  member  v;as  very   small.      The 
total  number  handled  by  the   office  in  Washing ton,    D.    C, ,    has  been 
estimated  (table   1 )   on   the  basis   of   the  partial   records  that  were 
maintained. 

Analysis   of  applications   handled   during    the   calendai-  year  1945 
by  the   States  having  authority  to   grant  approval  a  indicated    that  the 
California  V^age  Board   received   S2S   applications,    ■.".'a  sluing  ton  230,   Oregon 
191,    Idaho   147,    and   Texas  2. 

For   the  first   10  months   of  1946,    a   total   of  1,222   applications 
was  handled  by  approving  authorities  as  follows:      California  V'age  Board, 
337 J   Oregon  Wage  Board   334;   V.'ashington  "iYage  Board,    281;   Y.'age   Stabilization 
Division  (V/ashington,    D.  C.  ),   176;    Idaho  Yfage  Board,    94;    and    Texas  V.'age 
Board,   0. 


60/     See   chapter  3» 
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Table  1.  -   General   ceiling   applications  handled   at  Washington,    D.    C,   1944-47 


Year  ending  June 

Applications   ! 

Workers  affected 

T.vmber 

Number 

1944        : 

218         : 

1,249 

1945        : 

79         : 

832 

,1946        : 

99         : 

2,030 

1947  1/ 

!          116 

:         1,855 

l/     Four  months,   July  through  October  1S46. 
Vrnge   Stabilization  Division,    Labor  Branch. 


Tabulations  of  the   action  taken   on  applications  were   generally 
not  made.      The   only  consolidation  of  records  readily  possible  is   re- 
flected  in  table   2,   -which   shov;s  adjustments  made  by  the  Y/ashington, 
D.    C.  ,    office  during   the  first  4  months   of  fiscal  year  1947. 

The   general   ceiling  activities  also   involved   analysis   and    ap- 
proval  of  a  number  of  v/age-rate    schedules.      The  more  elaborate   of 
these  vj-ere    submitted   for  the  farms   of  tT^vo    large  corporations.      The 
most  comprehensive    schedules   involved   a   detailed    evaluation   of  each 
job   through  measurement,    in  terms   of  difficulty  points,    of  all   the 
tasks  and   operations   involved.      The  wage   class   for  each   job  was  de- 
termined by  its  values  in  terms   of  these  difficulty  points.     A  wage 
range  in  dollars  and   cents  was  assigned   to   each  wage  class» 

After   such   a   schedule  was   approved,    approval    for  increases   for 
individual   employees  was  not   required.      Psi   employee   could   be  promoted 
vlthin  the  wage  bracket   on   the  basis   of  length  of   service   or  other 
criterion  and  he   could  be   reassigned   to  a   job   in  a  different   class   and 
be  paid   the  wage  established   for   jobs  in  that   class. 

Scope  and  Characteristics   of  Specific  "\"age   Ceilings   Gl/ 

Although  the   geographic    scope    of   the    specific   ceilings  was  more 
limited   that  that   of   the   general   ceilings,    activities  under  them  were  in- 
tense and   comiplex.      l''inety-tv/o   ceiling  orders  v;ere  in  effect  during   1946. 
These  v;ere  operative  in  18    States  and    affected   a  total   of  345   counties. 


61/ 


61/  All  facts  and  data  relative  to  scope  and  characteristics  of 
T.'age  ceilir.fs  were  derived  from  analysis  of  the  Supplements  to  the  Specific 
IVage  Ceiling  Regulations  and  the  records  of  ceiling  operations  filed  in 
the  Vr'age  Stabilization  Division. 
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T&ble   2«  -   Analysis   of  adjustments  made  under  General    Regulations,    July  1 

October  31,    1946  l/ 


Item 

!  V/orkers 
! affected 

:   Average   : 
:base  pay  : 

Average 
increase 
approved   • 

Percentage 
increase 

Uumber 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

Payment  basis: 
Supervisory 
Year 
Month 
Week 
Hour 

and   technical:      : 
weighted 

5 

:        50 

184 

41 

3,850.00 
227,30 

44.67 
.80 

575.00 

48.48 

7,74 

,10 

14.9 
21.3 
17.3 
12.5 

Total 

280 

Other  labor: 
Year 
Month 
?/eek 
Hour  2/ 

0 

!         19 

486 

.1,070 

0 
202.16 
38.17 
.75 

0 
32.24 
8,64 
.11 

0 

15.9 
22.6 
14.7 

Total 

'1,575 

Grand   total  or 
average 

.1,855 

17.0 

ly/     Does  not   include   California,    Idaho,   Oregon,    Texas,   and 
Washington. 

tJ     Rates  for  a  few  piece-rate  workers  in  Florida   sugarcane 
were   translated  to  hourly  work  rates. 

Original   applications   on  file   in  Yfage   Stabilization  Division. 

They  prescribed  437  different  ceiling   rates  applicable  to   tasks  or  oper- 
ations in  47  crops  or   corrmodities.       They  applied   to   grains,    fiber  crops, 
vegetables,    tree   fruits,   berries,   nuts,    livestock,    and  dairying.      Some 
specific   ceilings  were  applicable  in  everj'-  month   of  the  year.      Seasonal 
operations   and  year-ro\and    operations  were  affected. 

Vfege  board   reports  for   1945  indicated  that    specific   ceilings 
affected   approximately  378,000  producers   end    968,000  workers  and   em- 
braced  crops   and   operations  covering  more   than  29  million  acres.      In 
1946,  new  ceilings  promulgated   affected  an  estimated  16,600  producers 
and  40,140  v.-orkers  embracing   260,000  acres. 

(l)   Geographic   Scope  and  Intensity  of  Coverage 

The  geographic    areas  in  which  ceiling   orders  obtained  grefw  from  2 
States  in  1943,    to   7  in  1944,   and   18   in  1945.      The  lack  of  extension  into 
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ne^v  States   in   1946  v/as  due   to    the   Department  policy  of   limiting   expansion 
durinr;  that  year.        But  nev;  ceilinps  were  issund    so    that   92   orders  ivere 
operative   in   1946  as  compared  with  87  in   1945.      Table  3    shows   the  number 
of  ceiling   orders   (supplements)   in   effect  by  States  for  each   year. 

The  inadequacy  of  comparisons  of   States  by  the  nijiiaber  of  ceiling 
orders  in   effect   is   recognized  when  analysis   is  made  of  geographic   coverage 
within  each   State.      Although  comparisons  of  the  niomber  of   square  miles  or 
acres   affected  would   be  more   conclusive,    a   comparison  of   the  number  of 
counties   affected   in   each   State   reveals  where  most  of  the    specific   ceil- 
ing vrork  v;as   concentrated.      Table  4   shcr\«7s   that   345  counties  had  wage 
ceilings   in   1946.      Even   though  the  3  Pacific    States  accounted   for   63 
of  the   92  ceilings  in   effect   in   1946,    they  accounted   for  only  82   counties. 

Inspection   of  the  coverage  by  counties  immediately  raises  a 
question  of  intensity   of  coverage.      This  is  answered   in  part  by  the 
number  of  orders  in   effect  in   any  one  county.      Tabulation  of  counties  by 
ceiling   orders  in   effect  reveals   that  of  the  345  counties,    201   counties 
had   only  1   order,    94  had   2  orders,   24  had   3   orders,    6  had  4  orders,    9  had 
5  orders,   4  had   6  orders,    2  had  _  7  orders,    1   had   8  orders,    and  4  counties 
had   9   orders  in  effe^ct   each.      If  a  "county  order"   is  defined  as  1   covmty 
being   affected  by  1  order,    each   county  can  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
orders  applicable  to   that   county  to   get   a  measure  of  activity.      These 
figures  are  broken  doivn  by  States  in  table    5. 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  whether  all  orders  were 
operating    simultaneously.      The  importance   of  this  factor   can  be   readily 
demonstrated  by  tabulating   the   seasonality  pattern  by  States.      Table   6 
shov/s   that  for  the  United   States  an   average   of  38   orders  were  in   effect 
per  m.onth,    ranging  from  a  Icrw  of   22  in  January  and  April    to   a  high   of   63 
in   September.      At  the  peak,    only  68  percent  of  the  92   orders   legally  in 
effect  Vv'ere  operative   and   on   the   average   only  41  percent  were  operative 
at  any  one   time,    62/ 

I'vhen   States   are   ranked  by  order-months,    that  is,    the  number  of 
orders  in   effect  m.ultiplied  by  the  number  of  months   they  are  operative, 
California   ranked   first  with   167  order-months,    or  approximately  37 
percent    of   the   total j   Oregon,    second  with  20  percent;  Washington, 
third  with  16  percent;    and   Idaho,    fourth  with   approxin^ately  7' percent. 
Tlie   remaining  14   States  accounted   for  only  92   order^m.onths   or   20  percent 
of  the   total   of  456. 


62/     A  complete  tabulation  of   the   ceiling  orders  (supplements) 
in  effect,   by  States,    by  months,  was  prepared  by  the  Wage   Stabilization 
Division   for  use   as   a   guide   to   determinations   of  the  personnel   re- 
quirements for   the  program. 
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Table   3.    -  Number  of    supplements   in   effect,   by  States,    1943-46     l/ 


State          : 

1943 

:      1944      : 

1945 

:      1946      : 

Issued 

Number 

Number 
1 

Number 
4 

Number 
4 

Number 

Ari  zona                   : 

0 

4 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

California 

.      4 

20 

2/28 

28 

29 

Colorado                 j 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Delav/are 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Florida 

!       1 

3/2 

1 

1 

2 

Idaho 

0 

5 

10 

10 

10 

Kansas                     ! 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

I^'aine 

•      0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

I/Iinnesota 

!       0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

1 

^1 

2 

North  Dakota 

0 

.  0 

1 

1 

1 

Ohio 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Oklahoma 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Oregon                    : 

0 

4 

12 

17 

17 

South   Dakota        ! 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

Texas                       ! 

0 

0 

5/2 

1 

2 

T'ashington            ; 

0 

8 

17 

18 

18 

Total      ' 

5 

41 

87 

92 

92 

1/ 


\J     Actually,  supplements  numbered  1  through  96  v/ere  issued. 
Two  numbers  were  assigned  to  emergency  orders  necessitated  by  abnormal 
■weather  conditions;  1,  effective  in  1944  and  1  in  1945.   Two  other 
numbers  were  assigned  to  supplements  having  termination  dates;  "when 
re-issued  these  were  assigned  nev;  numbers.   Two  other  supplements,  numbers 
33  and  34  had  termination  dates  but  were  given  the  same  numbers  when  re- 
issued the  next  year, 

2/  Supplement  number  4,  picking  Valencia  oranges,  issued  October  10, 

1944  terminated  July  31,  1944.  "When  a  supplement  was  re-issued  llarch  12, 

1945  for  this  commodity  it  was  given  number  42. 

3/  Number  35  issued  October  19,  1944,  terminated  November  10,  1944, 
was  an  emergency  order  covering  citrus  damaged  by  the  hurricane  of  that  year. 
Number  21,  first  issued  November  25,  1943,  remained  in  effect  for  imdamaged 
areas  in  1944  and  was  also  in  effect  in  1945  and  1946. 

4/  Number  82,  (cotton  picking,  pulling,  and  snapping)  issued  September 
17,  1945,  terminated  June  30,  1946,  but  was  re-issued  as  number  96  for  the 
same  area  and  operations  September  5,  1946. 

5/  Niomber  65,  (cotton  picking,  pulling,  and  snapping)  issued 
August  11,  1945  v;as  revoked  September  8,  1945.   This  was  an  emergency  order 
necessitated  by  effect  of  weather. 
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Table  4.   -  Number  of  counties  leaving    specific   ceilings,   by  States, 

1943-46 


State 

:      1943 

• 
• 

:      1944 
I 

:      1945 

:      1946      : 

Supplements  in 
effect   in  1946 

:   Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Arizona 

:        0 

6 

6 

6 

4 

Arkansas 

!         0 

0 

21 

21 

1 

California 

:      25 

39 

42 

42 

28 

Colorado 

!         0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

Delaware 

!         0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Florida 

32 

32 

32 

32 

1 

Idaho 

0 

26 

41 

41 

10 

Kansas 

0 

0 

7 

7 

1 

Maine                         ! 

I        0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Minnesota 

0 

0 

5 

5 

1 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

19 

19 

1 

Ilorth   Dakota          i 

?        0 

0 

7 

7 

1 

Ohio 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

Oklahoma                   ! 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

Oregon                       : 

0 

5 

15 

20 

17 

South  Dakota 

0 

0 

70 

70 

3 

Texas 

0 

0 

48 

39 

1 

Vfeshington 

0 

6 

20 

20 

18 

Total 

57 

116 

349 

345 

92 
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Table  5.  -  'N'umber  of  co-unties  having  one  or  more  ceiling  orders  in  effect, 

by  States,  1946 


State 

Ceil 

ing 

orders 

County 

=  1 

:   2 

:   3 

:   4 

:   5 

:   6 

:   7  : 

8 

:   9  : 

orders 

:lIo. 

No. 

ITo. 

T?o. 

TIo. 

"No. 

No. 

N£. 

llo. 

No. 

California 

10 

10 

1 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1 

4 

161 

Y-fashington 

.13 

1 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

Idaho 

tl6 

14 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

77 

Oregon 

.11 

6 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

South  Dakota    : 

- 

63 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

> 

- 

147 

Ari  zona 

5 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

9 

Texas 

.39 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

39 

Florida 

:32 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

Arkansas 

!21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

Mississippi 

:19 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

Forth  Dakota 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Kan  sa  s 

:  7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Minnesota 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Colorado 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Ohio 

:  4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Oklahoma 

:  4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Delaware 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

I.'aine 

:  2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Total 

201 

94 

24 

6 

9 

4 

2 

1 

4 

612 
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Table   6.   -  l;]\iinber  of   ceiling  orders   operative,   by  months;,   by  States 


: 

: 

Total 

State            ! 

Jan. 

:Feb. 

:Mar. 

;Apr. 

!  May : 

June : 

July: 

Aug. 

:Sept. 

:Oct. 

:Nov. 

jDec. : 

•                      • 

order 
months 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

California            ! 

10 

11 

15 

12 

16 

17 

15 

15 

16 

16 

15 

9 

167 

Oregon                    ; 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

9 

10 

12 

14 

11 

8 

4 

91 

V/ashington           : 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

11 

12 

13 

12 

7 

5 

2 

72 

Idaho                      ! 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

6 

7 

6 

8 

4 

0 

54 

Arizona                  : 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

22 

Ohio                        : 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

"     1 

1 

1 

12 

Florida                  : 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

South  Dakota        ; 

- 

- 

- 

- 

n 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

Arkan  sas                : 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

I'fississippi          ! 

.     1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Texas                        ; 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Colorado                i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

Delaware                ; 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Kan  sa  s                    i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

Maine                       ! 

t     - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

Oklahoma 

t     - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

Mnnesota              ! 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

North  Dakota       s 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

2 

Total      : 

22 

24 

28 

22 

29 

45 

47 

54 

63 

57 

42 

23 

456 
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(2)  Characteristics  of  Ceiling-Order  Content 

In  the  preceding  discussion  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  ceiling 
order  was  a  fixed  unit.  Analysis  of  the  content  of  the  ceiling  orders 
discloses  the  inadequacy  of  this  assumption.   As  noted  earlier,  the  first 
ceiling  orders  were  predicated  upon  a  commodity  or  crop  basis.  Ihe   re- 
quirement that  certain  percentages  of  producers  of  specific  commodities 
had  to  request  specific  ceilings  before  they  could  be  issued,  legalized 
the  custom.   Therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  most  ceiling  orders  applied 
to  only  one  crop  or  commodity. 

As  experience  with  the  program  was  gained,  it  became  evident 
that  a  single-crop  approach  was  too  narrow.  Most  of  our  agriculture  is 
characterized  by  some  diversity  within  each  locality*  As  long  as  ceil- 
ings were  restricted  to  one  or  two  specific  harvest  tasks,  some  benefits 
were  derived  from  administration  of  a  1-coramodity  order.   But  in  areas 
that  have  competing  harvests,  difficulties  arose  unless  all  crops  were 
under  ceiling.  Later,  the  need  for  wage  stabilization  for  operations 
other  than  harvest  was  recognized* 

Table  7  shows  that  27  of  the  supplements  affected  more  than 
1  commodity.  Of  these,  9  affected  4  or  more  commodities.   One  of  the 
latter  actually  affected  9  specifically  enumerated  crops  as  well  as 
"other  truck  crops •"  63/  Therefore,  many  more  commodities  were  covered 
than  are  indicated  by  the  number  of  ceiling  orders© 

If  each  commodity  had  been  covered  separately  so  that  each 
wage  supplement  was  a  true  "commodity-order,"  the  States  would  be 
ranked  in  the  order  indicated  in  table  8» 

Qnphasis  on  the  commodity  approach  and  general  recognition  that 
harvest  is  the  high  point  in  most  types  of  agriculture  tended  to  obscure 
the  complexity  of  the  specific  ceiling  orders.   That  the  majority  of 
Supplements  applied  to  harvest  operations  is  true.  As  the  harvest 
period  normally  brings  the  greatest  demand  for  labor,  wage  rates  tend 
upward  at  this  time.   Logically,  therefore,  most  requests  for  wage-rate 
intervention  were  received  at  harvest  time.   Because  of  the  seasonality 
of  farm  employment,  most  producers  were  concerned  only  with  the  immediate 
harvest  wage  problem  and  not  with  wage  rates  for  different  operations 
occurring  the  next  spring. 

Analysis  of  the  92  supplements  indicates  that  80  of  them  applied 
only  to  strictly  harvest  operations.   Seven  others  specifically  included 
harvest  operations,  and  2  applied  to  "general  farm  labor"  which  also  in- 
cluded harvest.   Tv/o  of  the  other  3  did  not  apply  to  crops,  but  to  milking 
and  sheep- shearing.   Therefore,  only  1  did  not  include  any  harvest 
operations.   This  was  number  41,  applicable  to  pruning  of  fruit  and  nut 
trees  in  California. 

Bwen  though  most  of  the  sv5)plements  applied  only  to  seasonal 
operations,  10  were  operative  on  a  year-round  basis.   Ifeble  9  shows 


63/  For  commodities  covered  by  various  supplements,  see  Appendix. 
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Table   7.   -  ""A'age    supp lenient  s,    by  number  of  crops   or   cornmodities 

affected,   by   States,    1946 


State 

Comnodities 

P 

9r 

sup 

oleinent 

1/ 

:      Total 

1 

:        2 

:        3        : 

4 

or 

more 

Kunber 

Kurnber 
2 

Kumber 
2 

Tunb 
2 

er 

Ilunber 

California 

:      22 

28 

VJashington 

:      13 

A 

0 

1 

18 

Orsron 

8 

y 

2 

4 

17 

Idaho 

:         7 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Arizona 

2 

2 

0  ' 

0 

4 

South   Dakota 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

12  others 

:      11 

0 

1 

0 

12 

Total 

.      65 

12 

6 

9 

92 

Jy      Eighty-one   of  the    siipplements  were    specifically  written  and 
readily  classified.      Four   of  the   others   specified   at  least  four  commodities 
by  name,    even  though  they  also  included  general   terns    such  as   "and   other 
truck  crops"   or  "other  grain."      The  category  for  the  other   seven  was  more 
questionable.  -  Supplement    76   covers   "greenhouse  vegetables"  but  the  hearing 
transcript  reveals    that   only  tomatoes  were  involved.      Supplement  41   covers 
pruning  of  "fruit  and  nut  trees";    this  T^as  classified   as   only  2   commodities. 
Supplement   71   covers   "wheat   and   other  grain";    this  was  classified  as   3 
coiimodities.      Supplements   60  and   67  specify  2   commodities  and   "other  grain"; 
these  were  listed   as  4  or  more.      Supplements   59  and   90  apply  to   "general 
farm  labor"  without    specifying   commodities,   but   it   is  kno■^^n   that   four  or 
more  commodities   are  produced   in  these  areas. 
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Table  3,  -  States  ranked  "by  conmodity  orders 


State 

Commodity  orders 

llumher 

Oregon 

47 

California 

43 

Wasliington 

26 

Idaho 

!            17 

South  Dakota 

!              7 

Arizona 

:            6 

Florida 

:           3 

Other  11  (each  l) 

Total 

t           11 

160 

Supplements  to  Specific  Wage  Ceiling  Regulationsi 


the  operations  affected  "by  these  10.  64/  It  may  also  he  noted  from  this 
table  and  the  preceding  paragraph  that  88  supplements  applied  to  crops  as 
compared  with  4  which  affected  livestock  ( 40,9; 7577, 10; 9070; 11; G484, 6536 ). 

Although  the  majority  of  supplements  applied  to  harvest  operations 
related  to  only  1  copjnodity,  this  did  not  m.ean  that  only  1  ceiling  wage 
rate  was  involved.   For  exam.ple,  a  supplement  restricted  to  potato  harvest 
r.ight  specify'  rates  for  picking,  leading,  digger  operating,  truck  driving, 
etc.  A  check  of  the  number  of  different  ceiling  rates  prescribed  in 
various  supplements  indicates  that  they  contained  from  1  to  18  each,-w,"ith 
a  total  of  437  different  specific  ceiling  rates  for  different  tasks. 

The  number  of  ceiling  rates  in  effect  by  States  is  illustrated 
in  table  10.   If  each  ceiling  rate  established  is  considered  as  a  unit  -- 
"rate-order"  —  the  States  would  rank  in  the  following  order  for  1946; 
1.  California,  2.  Oregon,  3.  Idaho,  4.  Vv'a  shinrton,  5.  South  Dakota, 
6,  Florida,  7.  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Cklahom.a,  8.  Arizona,  9.  Ohio, 
10.  Delaware,  Uinnesota  and  l^orth  Dakota,  11.   Arkansas,  I'aine,  I'^ississippi, 
and  Texas* 

After  comparing  the  several  ways  of .  measu.ring  scope  and 
characteristics  of  the  specific  ceilirgs  that  have  been  discussed,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  v-ithi  certaintjr  in  v;hat  order  the  States  should  be  ranked 
in  terms  of  "hoa\'  much"  specific  ceiling  acti\d.ty  was  in  effect.   The 
measures  can  hardly  be  com.bined  by  m.ultirlication,  addition,  or  other 


64/  See  Appendix  for  other  operations  covered. 
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Table  9.   -   Supplements  applicable   to  year-round   operations 


Supplement 


State 


Operations  and  commodities 


IJumber 


18 


20 


25 
26 


47 


50 


Washington 


California 


Oregon    ) 
California) 


Oregon 


Oregon 


Picking,  swamping,  thinning,  spray- 
ing, tractor  driving,  and  general 
apple- orchard  work. 

Hand  and  im  chine  milking,  milkhouse 
machine  operators  and  can  men  in 
dairies. 

Picking,  svfamping,  bucking,  loading 
potatoes;  hand  topping  and  sacking, 
loading,  bucking,  swamping  onions; 
hay  stacking  and  other  hay- harvest 
labor;  eight  different  enixmerated 
harvest  operations  for  wheat,  barley, 
and  other  grains;  and  general  farm 
operations  including  planting,  culti- 
vating, harvesting,  and  general  farm 
work. 

Planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and 
general  farm  work  and  six  other  enumer- 
ated operations  on  wheat,  dry  pea,  and 
hay  farms. 

Picking  cherries,  apricots,  peaches, 
and  other  tree  fruit  and  doing  general 
orchard  work. 


57 
59 
76 

90 


California 
Washington 
Ohio 

Oregon 


Tree  picking,  pruning,  thinning,  irri- 
gating, cultivating,  spraying  of  apples. 
General  farm  labor* 

Planting,  watering,  thinning,  spraying, 
pollenizing,  picking,  grading  of  green- 
house vegetables. 

General  farm  labor  other  than  harvesting 
cranberries  and  shearing  sheep. 
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Table   10,   -  l^uinber  of   specific   ceiling   rates  promulgated  for 
different  tasks,  "by   States,    1943-46     l/ 


State 


1943 


1944 


1945 


1946 


1946 


Supp  1  e- 
F.ent  s 


Average   rates 
per  supplement 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Maine 

ITinnesota 

I;!ipsi5;sippi 

Korth    Dakota 

Ohio 

Okl  eJioma 

Oregon 

South   Dakota 

Texas 

"Vashington 

All  States 


Clumber  Kujnber  I'tmiber  I'umber  dumber 


Kuinber 


0 
0 

25 
0 
0 

13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

% 
0 

0 


3 

0 

102 

0 

2 

19 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 


9 

2 

146 

10 

3 

13 

74 

10 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

10 

69 

15 

4 

48 


9 

2 

149 

10 

3 

13 

73 

10 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

10 

77 

15 

2 

50 


4 
1 

28 
1 
1 
1 

10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

17 
3 
1 

18 


2 
2 
5 

10 
3 

13 
7 

10 
2 
3 
2 
3 
4 

10 
4 
5 
2 
2 


1/4 
1/3 

1/3 


1/2 


3/4 


38 


217 


427 


437 


92 


4  3/4 


1/     The    same  tasks  in  different  areas  are  included  if  listed  in 
different  supp  1  err. e nt  s,  but  are  not  counted  more  than  once  if  in  the 
same  suppleir.ent,  even  if  different  rates  are  given  for  different  areas 
v.lthin  the  State, 
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direct  mathematical  manipulation.      Ehren  if  this  could    be  done,   it  -would 
be  necessary  to   include  measures   of  other  factors   such  as  number  of 
farms   affected,    acreages,   volum.e   of  products,   and  manrdays  of  work 
affected. 

If  all   these  variables  could  be  measured  by  one  consolidated 
\init   of  measurement,    it  -would    still  not  be   a  complete  measure  of  the 
•work  load   or   acti-vlty  encountered  in  the  program.      The  previous  para- 
graphs have  been  concerned   only  ■with  physical  or   concrete  factors.      The 
"amount"   of  activity  -would   still  be  dependent  upon  a  ni.imber  of  intan- 
gibles   such  as   "correctness"   of  -wage  rates  promulgated,    the  competi- 
tive up-ward  pressure  on  the   ceilings,    and   the  co-op erativeness  of 
producers  and  -workers.      The  folio-wing   sections  on  adjus-tments  and   com- 
pliance are   some-what  in  the  nature  of  a  measurem.ent   of   som.e  aspects 
of  these  intangibles. 

Extent  of  Specific   Ceiling  Ad  JAstments 

During  the   1945  calendar  year.    State  -wage  boards  handled  9,885 
applications  for   specific   ceiling   adjus-bments.      Of  these,   9,758  -ivere 
approved.      Because   of  the  practice  in   several    States  of  first   "clearing" 
the   adjustment  by  telephone   or  verbally  -with  a  local   commi-tteeman  or 
fieldm.an  before  it  v/as  reduced   to   a  formal   application,   it  appears 
certain  that  no  record  is  available   ^  a   large  nvmber  of  additional 
adjus-bm.ent  applications  -which  -were  "disapproved"  before  they  -were 
formally  made. 

During   11  months   of  calendar  year  1946,    5,241  applications  Y/ere 
reported  by  State  boards.      The    same  qualifying   statem.ent  -vilth   regard  to 
accuracy  of  count   applies   to  the  first  half  of  this  year.      Field  personnel 
had   specific   instructions   to  make  a  vrritten  record  of  all   applications 
reported  after  July  1,  -vvh ether  they  -were  formally     presented     by  the 
applicant   or  not.      The    specific  ceiling  adjustments  handled   in  1946, 
by  States  and  by  mon-ths,    are  shoi'm  in  table   11  • 

_Scope   of  _CoiTroliance  Activity 

The    scope  and  nature   of  compliance   activities  are  difficult 
to   isolate  and  meeaxre.      Generally,    the  ove3>-all  policy  of   securing 
compliance  voluntarily,    rather  than  through  punishment  of  violators, 
predominated  during  the  last  year  of  operations.      The  em.phasis  -was   on 
prevention  rather  than  enforcement* 

Personal   contacts  -with   grov/ers  and  workers  were  of  u-fcmost  im- 
portance in  the  preventive  program..      Idaho   reported  personal   contacts 
with  more  than  5,000  indi-idduals  from  the   sxmmier  of   1944  to  November 
9,    1946.      Some   of  these  were  contacted    several  times.     Nev/spaper  and 
radio   stories   and  posters  were  -vadely  used. 
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Teble   11.   -   IJurnber  of    specific   ceiling   adjustment   epplications  handled, 

by   States,   by  monthsj    1S46      \j 


: 

: 

: 

• 

:r-T 

State 

Jan.  : 

Feb.  : 

l';ar.  : 

Apr.  : 

May:  June:  July: 

•                      •                      • 

Aug.  :  Sept. : 

Oct.: 

Nov. : 

Total 

i:o. 

Ko. 

I\'o. 

Kg. 

Ko,      ICo, 

No. 

IJo. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No, 

Florida 

.    710 

617 

552 

263 

0          3/ 

~3/ 

~3/ 

63 

199 

113 

2,517 

California 

335 

5 

23 

197 

161          9 

17 

74 

248 

274 

95 

1,438 

Cregon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0     206 

56 

27 

110 

176 

36 

611 

y.'ashington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0     121 

6 

16 

121 

131 

1 

396 

Idaho 

.3/ 

V 

V 

3/ 

3/     65 

19    , 

86 

49 

23 

0 

242 

Mississippi 

0 

2 

0 

3/ 

3/       3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

0 

10 

2 

14 

Arizona                    ; 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0          0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

9 

Minnesota              ! 

^^ 

^'^ 

^^ 

3/ 

3/       3/ 

^^ 

^^ 

2 

7 

^^ 

o 

North   Dakota        : 
South    Dakota        ; 

1/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/       ^ 

^ 

203 

5 
0 

599 

0 
0 

3/ 
0 

5 
0 

Total 

:  1,045 

630 

575 

460 

161     401 

98 

822 

247 

5,241 

\J    No  adjustment   reports   received   from  Arkansas,    Colorado,    Delavv-are, 
Kansas,   Maine,   Ohio-   Oklahoma,    and    Texas. 

tJ     Controls  were  in  effect  only  until  November  9,    1946. 
Zj     No  ceilings   in  operation. 

Reports  from   State-USDA  V\fag©  Boards,   Wage   Stabilization  Division. 

Probably  the  most   important    single  factor  in   securing   compliance  v/as 
the  use  of  local   voluntary  committeemen  to  make  recommendations   on  adjustment 
requests.      These   formed   a  nucleus  for  building  a  community  interest  in   seeing 
that   all   individuals  conformed  -with   the   ceilings.       Rapid   action   on   adjustments, 
made  possible  by  this  approach,   prevented   delay  or  "red  tape  by  Government 
officials"   from  being  used   as  an   excuse   for  noncompliance.      For   every  employer 
and   every  worker  who   obtained   a   "square  deal"    through   the   action   and   interest 
of  local  comrriittees,    one  more  person  was   added   to   the   local   "citizen  police 
force." 


Direct  enforcement   activities   are   easier  to   enumerate.      During   the 
calendar  year  1945,    a  total   of  890  alleged  violations  were   reported  to   State- 
USDA  wage  boards.      Of  these,    796  were  investigated.      The  majority  were  found 
to  be  based  on  unsubstantiated   rumors.      Many  came  from  misunderstanding   of  the 
program  and   of  adjustments   that  had  been  granted.      Some  were  undoubtedly  un- 
fairly  started  by  producers   or  workers  in   an   effort   to  break  a  ceiling. 

During   1945,    the   Compliance   and   Investigations  Branch  cooperated   in 
investigating  alleged  violations.      The   59  cases   reported  .as  having  been  in- 
vestigated by  agents  of  that  Branch  included:      14  in  California;    9   each  in 
Washington,   Maine,    and  Mississippi;    7  in   Texas;    5  in  Oregon;   4  in  Idaho;   and 
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2  in  Arkansas.    65/     All   other  cases  -".vere   investigated  ""oy  wage   stabilization 
personnel. 

During  the  period   only  42   cases  vrere  docketed   for  formal  hearings 
before.  State  wage  boards  or    special   examiners.       These   cases  affectod   57  named 
individuals   or  firms.      Action  against  17  of  the   respondents  v;as  dismissed   on 
grounds  that  no  violation  ■'.vas  proved.        Upon,  findings   of  extenuating  circumstances 
no   sanction   or  penalty  was  imposed   against   7  of  the  40  respondents  found   to  have 
violated   the   regulations.      Administrative    sanctions  totaling   $45,992,79  were 
ordered  for   the  other  33   respondents.      These  were   all   ii:  the  nature  of  certi- 
fications  to   the   Coriimi  ssioner  of  Internal   Revenue   to   the   effect  that   certain 
specified   amounts  could  not   be   considered   as  wages  legitimately  paid  for  de- 
ductions for  income-tax  purposes. 

Analysis  of   the   records   reveals  that   the  full   amounts  of  wages  paid 
in  violation  were  not   certified.      Some  part  of  the  violation  was  invariably 
excused   on   the  basis   of  mitigating  circumstances.      The  cases  formally  docketed 
are  listed  by  States  in   table   12, 

Table  12,  -   Violation  cases   resulting  in  formal   hearings,    by  States 


:    Dockets 

.    Respon- 
dents 

Orders  against   respond 

ents 

Sanctions 

State 

:      Dismissed 

No          : 
sanction: 

Imposed 
sanctions 

Total   : 

Average 
per 
respondent 

!   Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

California 

Oregon 

Maine 

Washington 

Idaho 

!        26 
!            6 
:          4 
!           3 
!           2 

36 
9 
4 
3 
3 

9 
5 
0 
1 

1 

4 
2 
0 
0 
1 

23          38,192.79 
2            3,000,00 
4            2,400.00 
2            1,000.00 
1            1,000.00 

1,660,56 

1,500.00 

600,00 

500,00 

1,000,00 

Florida 

!            1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

400,00 

400,00 

Total      ' 

42 

57 

17 

7 

33          45,992.79 

1,393.72 

Basic  data  from  Solicitor's  Office,   Itaited   States   Department    of  Agriculture 


Criminal   action  was  much  talked   of,   but  v/as  not  instituted   in  any  case. 
Action  to  obtain   a  restraining  order  under  injunction  procedure  in  the  Federal 
courts  was  attempted  in  one  case  in  Mississippi,      The   court  refused   to   issue 


35/     Data  from  Compliance   and   Investigations  Branch. 
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an  Imfnediate  restraining   order  and    scheduled  the  case  for  a  later  hearing* 
In  the  meantine,    the   grower  ceased  violating  and   complied  with  the   regu- 
lations of  his  own  accord.     Accordingly,    the  case  was  dismissed  on  recommen- 
dation of  the  Department. 

That  a   small  number  of   sanctions  vras  imposed  does  not  mean  that  all 
the   other  violations  were  based   on   false   rumors.      In    some  cases,   available 
evidence  vrould  have   supported  only  insignificant  amounts,   of  $25  to  $50  in 
total  vmges  paid  at  violation  rates,  with  no   evidence  of  unstabilizing 
effects.      Others  contained  mitigating   circumstances   to   the  extent  that 
no  sanctions  would  have  been  imposed  even  if  charges  had  been  brought  and 
proved.      In    several   cases  of  this  type  and   of  those  involving  insignificant 
amounts,   warning  letters  were  issued.      These  letters  indicated  that  no 
action  on  the  alleged  violation  was  being  taken   at  the  time,   but  that 
action  would  be  instituted   if  complaints  of  further  possible  violation 
were  received.      Evidently  these  letters   served   to  deter  further  violations 
as  no  case  of  an  alleged    second   offense  is  on  record. 

Summary  and   Conclusion 

In  this  chapter  attempt   has  been  made  to  demonstrate  the   scope, 
magnitude,   and  intensity  of  the  program.      Effort  has  been  made  to  measure 
in  quantitative  terms  both  the  total  program  and    some   of  its  parts. 

Cursory  inspection  of  the  developed   "yardsticks"  immediately 
indicates  their  limitations.     Y/hen  consideration  is  given  to  the  nimber 
of  measures  by  which  particular   States   ranked  first  or    second,   however, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  most  coverage  under   specific  wage   ceilings 
occurred  in  California,   Oregon,    and  Washington,    respectively.      This 
assumes   that  what  was  determined  by  each  measure  was  of  comparable 
importance.      Actually,    ranking   third   or  fourth  by  one    standard  probably 
indicated  greater  program   activity  than  ranking  first  on  a  different 
basis.     Another   shortcoming  of  these  rankings  is  the  complete  lack  of 
indication  of  the  degree  by  which  one    State   outranked  another. 

This  chapter  disclosed,   however,   that   the  program  operated  on 
a  year-roxmd  basis,    even  though  the  work  in  any  particular  area   was 
characterized  by  a  high  degree   of   seasonality.      It  covered   a  m.ultitude 
of  commodities,    operations,   and   tasks.      The  problem  of  assuring  a  rela- 
tively stable  balance  in  the   farm-wage  rate   structure  was  magnified  by 
the  complexity  of  the  interrelationships  betv;een  the  many  operations 
and  tasks.     Although  wages  for  much  of  the  vrork  covered  were  on  a  piece- 
rate  basis,    the  units  involved   and   the  amovmt   of  work  required  to  pro- 
duce a  unit  were  not  directly  comparable.      Further  complications   resulted 
from  the  need  for   integrating  piece-work  rates  mth  rates  on  a  monthly, 
daily,   or  hourly  base,    for   the    sajne  or  closely  related  work. 

When  activity  oan  be  measured   quantitatively  and    reduced  to 
comparable  units  of  activity,    a  valuable   administrative   tool   is  obtained. 
For   example,    if  an  entire  program   can  be  reduced   to   comparable  units   of 
activity  or  work  performed,    these   can  be  divided  by  man-months  expended, 
to  ascertain  performance  per  man-month.      They  can  also  be  divided  by 
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dollars  expended  to   find  vmit  costs.      Such  unit  measures  then  become 
valuable   guides  in  planning,  budgeting,   and   staffing,   for  further 
program  activity.     Quantitative  measurement  of  a  part  of  a  program 
•would    serve  a   similar  but  more  limited  use. 

Only  a  few  safe  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  analysis. 
One  is  that   the  greatest  activity  was  centered   on  the  TiTest  Coast. 
Another  is  that   the  program  involved  rrany  complex  wage-rate   relation- 
ships.     It  may  also  be  concluded   that  the  amount    of  activity  or  work 
involved   in  carrying   out    such  a  program  defies  accurate  measurement  in 
terms  of  individual  workload  units  or   similar   standards  currently  being 
used  or  attempted  in  Federal  programs.    66/     Certain   subjective  elements 
are  present  which  can  be  evaluated  only  on  a   judgment  basis.      This  con- 
clusion does  not  deny  the  fact  that    such  quantj.tative  measures  as  can 
be  developed   are  useful  administrative  tools  when  tempered  with  judgment 
based   on  experience.     Although  the  measurements  developed  do  not  appear 
to  measure  adequately  for  purposes  of  comparing  activity  between  States 
for  operating  decisions,    they  appear  to  have   some  validity  for  assessing 
trends  in  the  total  program.      Tlie  way  in  which  the  measures  can  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose  is   treated  in  chapter  7. 


CHAPTER  6.       THS  EXTMsT   TO  VffllCFI  OBJSCTIl^S  T'lfEFffi  ACHISVSD 

Changes  and   considerable    shift  in  emphasis  occurred  with  regard 
to  the  program's  objectives  during  the  period  of  its  operation  as  already 
shown.      To   facilitate   analysis,    the  objectives  may  be  briefly  repeated 
as  follows: 

1.  To  assist  in  preventing  inflation. 

2.  To  permit  agricultural  wage   rates  adequate  for  retention  and 
recruitment  of  labor  essential   to  agricultural  production  by  permitting 
a  rise  in  the  general   level  of  agricultural  wages,   and  permitting   a  re- 
duction in  the  disparity  betiiveen  agricultural   and   industrial  wages. 

3.  To  prevent   uncontrolled    spiraling   of  agricultural  wage 
rates* 

4.  To   stabilize  the  agricultural   labor  market  by  minimizing 
labor  pirating,    labor  turn-over,   loss  of  v^orking  time,    and   earnings 
to  workers,    etc. 


66/     For  discussion  of  workload  measurement,    see  U.    S.    Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Tfork  lleasurement  in  Budget  Preparation,   Materials  prepared 
for   Training  Conference  on  Budget  Formulation  Sponsored  by  the   Comraittee 
on   Training  in  Budgetary  Administration,  Washington,    1947  ^npublished/'t 
See  also   chapter  by  Verne  B,    Levas,   Budgetary  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Gaus   and  Vlalcott  (5,pp. 426-450). 
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5.      To    stabilize   agricultural    labor  costs  in   relation   to  price 
control. 

Because   of   the   interrelationships   of   the   forces  and   factors 
Involved   in   attaininr   these  objectives,   no   attempt  will  be  made   to 
raeasure   separately  and   in   order  the  degree   of  achievenent  under  each 
objective.      Rathnr,    the    segments  ■v.dll  be  fitted   together  as    seems 
logical  -while   the  analysis   is  being  built  up. 

Effects   of   the   Program   on  Farm-Y-.'age    Itotes 

Administration  policy  as  defined   at  the   inception   of  the  program 
indicated   that   a  general   increase   in   the   level   of  farm-wage   rates  was 
justified.      This  policy  was  based   on   recognition  thst  there  was  a  T.dde 
disparity  between  wages   and    salaries  in   agriculture   and   in  other  in- 
dustries,   that   fann  wages  were   generally   substandard,    and  that   retention 
and   recruitment    of  labor   for  agriculture  was  necessar'.'-  if  food   and   fibers 
needed   for  war  and   its  aftermath  were   to  be  produced   (40,7;10024)»      In- 
creases in  farm-wage   rates   up   to   $2,400  per  year,    or   $200  per  month, 
were  not    considered   inf lationan/  per   se.      Uncontrolled   increases   above 
this  general   level  v/ere   considered   to   contain  dangerous  inflationary 
potential. 

Analysis   of  the   effects   of   the  program,  on   farm-v;age  rates  has 
been  approached   from   several  viei-.-points.      Before  discussing  those  in- 
dividually,   it  m.ay  be    said   that  trie   analysis   reveals   that  (l)   the  pro- 
gram did  not  prevent    farra-wage  rates   from,  rising,    (2)   the   rate   of  up- 
ward  acceleration   of  wage   rates  was  retarded   during   the   time   of  the 
program's  operation,    and  (3)   the   disparity  bet\';een   agricultural   and 
industrial  v;age   rates  for   the  I'^'ation  generally  was  not    substantially 
decreased. 

(l)      Effects   on  Over-all   Increases  in  Farm  V.'ages 

Throughout   the  United    States,    generally,    fann-wage   rates  con- 
tinued  to   rise   during   the  period   the  program  v;as   in   operatio-.i.      For 
several   decades,    the   Bureau   of  Agricultural    i'conom.ics  has  published 
farm-Avage   rates,    giving,    as  of  the   first  of  each   quarter,    rates  paid 
per  mont}i   and  per  day  with   and  mthout  board.      A  weighted  monthly 
average   of  these   rates,    knovvn  as  a  composite   rate,    has   also  been 
computed   and  published   (20), 

Table   13    shoivs   that   there  v/as   a  virtually   continuous   increase 
in   the   composite   rate  from  January  1941  to  October  1946.      Under  m.ore 
critical   inspection,    the   rate   of  increase    seems   to  have  continually 
decreased    since  1943,    the  year  the  agricultural  wage    stabilization  pro- 
gram was  placed   in  operation.      This  becomes  m.ore   apparent  v/hen   a  weighted 
average  monthly  rate   is  computed   for   each  year  and   converted   to   an  index 
number.      Tlie   rate  for   Jsinuary  1,    1941,   vr&s  chosen  as  the  base   rate.      That 
date  was  particularly   significant   to   the  program,   as  it  was  the  date   from, 
which  the   applicability  of  the   "Little   Steel"   fonaula   and   later  cost-of- 
living  criteria  were  figured.    67/ 


Table    13.   - 
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Honthly  conposite  fanrs-wage   rates,   by  quarters,    January  1, 
1941  to  October  1,    1946 


Quarter 

.      1941      • 

1942 

:      1943      ! 

1944     : 

1945      : 

1946 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

January 

32.50 

43.50 

60.00 

73.00 

86.00 

91,00 

Apr  i  1 

32.50 

42.00 

57.00 

71.00 

81.00 

86.00 

July 

40.00 

49.00 

65.00 

80.00 

89.00 

97.00 

October 

.      40.50 

55.00 

71.00 

82.00 

8  9,00 

99.00 

Based  on  data  from  Bureau  of  Agricultural   Flcononics,   Farm  Labor. 


From  this  index,    a    simple  measure  of   the  annual   Increase  of 
farm-ivage   rates  may  be  had  by  comparing  the  number  of  points  the   index 
number  for  any  given  year  is  above   the  index  number  for   the  previous 
year  (table  14). 


Table  14.   -    Index  numbers  and  measure   of  amplitude   of  annual  increase 

in  farm  wage   rates,    1941-46 


Farm 

v;age 

rate 

Year 

Index  numb 

er 

; 

I 'e a  sure   of 

Jan,    1,   1941 

=x   100 

• 

ami: 

)litii 

de   of  increase 

1941 

118 

18 

1S42 

154 

36 

1943 

203 

49 

1944 

243 

40 

1945 

271 

28 

1946 

296 

25 

Based   on  table   13. 


Com.p arisen   of  this   "growth"  by  years  indicates   that   even   though 
vrage   rates  have  increased   continuously ■  since   January  1941,    the   annual 
rmount  of  increase  has  not  been   constant.      FaiTi-v.'age   rates   increased   at 
a  rising  tempo   i^'to   1943.      Since  that   time   the   annual   increases  have 
been  at  a  decelerating  rate. 
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The  period  during  -which  the  deceleration  in  farB>-v;age  rates 
has  taken  place  is  coincident  mth  the  effective  period  of  the  Agricul- 
tural l"age  Stabilization  Program.   This  is  true,  even  though  it  is  im- 
possible to  isolate  and  measure  the  extent  to  which  this  phenomenon  may 
be  attributed  to  this  program.   Certainly,  other  factors,  such  as  the 
availability'-  of  labor  supply  and  prices  for  farm  products  affected  the 
level  of  T/age  rates. 

The  pattern  applicable  to  the  United  States  as  a  -whole  also 
obtains  generally  by  regions,  as  indicated  in  table  15.   In  all  regions, 
•wage  rates  -were  increasing  at  the  greatest  acceleration,  prior  to  1943« 
In  the  regions  in  which  they  were  spiraling  -tiie  fastest,  greatest  efforts 
were  made  to  administer  the  program  actively  by  establishing  State-USDA 
v/age  boards,  by  promulgating  specific  wage  ceilings,  and  by  placing  paid 
personnel  in  local  areas  to  administer  both  the  specific  and  the  general 
regulations.  (See  table  16.)   These  regions  are  coincident  vdth  the  ones 
in  -which  table  15  shov/s  the  rate  of  deceleration  has  been  -fche  greatest* 
Areas  in  -vdiich  the  rate  accelerated  in  1946  are  coincident  vdth  areas 
in  which  greatest  relaxa-tion  in  administration  of  the  program,  occurred 
that  year.   This  comparison  supports  -the  importance  of  wage  stabilization 
as  a  predominant  factor  in  retarding  the  upward  movem.ent  of  wage  rates* 


Table  15.  -  IJeasure  of  amplitude  of  annual  increase  of  farm  wage  rates, 

by  regions,  1S41-46 

January  1,  1941  =  0 


Region 

!    1941 

:             ; 

:    1942: 

1945: 

1944: 

1945   : 

1946 

Pacific 

23 

54 

64 

36 

17 

13 

Mount  ain                               ! 

38 

34 

56 

45 

27 

14 

Vfest    South   Central          ' 

14 

44 

54 

49 

32 

18 

East   South   Central          ' 

8 

35 

39 

39 

17 

28 

South  Atlantic 

8 

27 

37 

34 

27 

34 

Yfest  I'lorth   Central 

•'      51 

45 

66 

47 

36 

18 

East  Korth  Central 

32 

29 

40 

30 

21 

27 

Hid- Atlantic 

.      24 

29 

37 

27 

20 

25 

i:ev/  England 

:      14 

38 

33 

25 

15 

15 

Based  on  data  from.  BAE,  Farm  Labor. 


(2)   Effects  on  Wage  Hates  in  High  and  Lov;  Rate  Areas 

Part  of  the  argum.ent  for  not  "freezing"  farm  wage  rates  and  for 
providing  a  general  ceiling  of  $2,400  per  annmn  vms  the  finding  that  farm- 
T.-age  rates  were  generally  si;i.b standard  in  the  fall  of  1942.   Although  it 
was  so  rdsinterpreted  by  many,  this  did  not  mean  that  all  -wage  rates  below 
this  general  ceiling  vrere  considered  substandard.   Other  considerations 
were  involved  in  selecting  this  figure.   On  October  1,  1942,  day  v/ages  of 
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$0.95  with  board  and  $1.25  without  "board  for  South  Carolina  and  $1.15 
and  $1.45,   respectively,   for  Georgia,  were  reported*     On  the   sajme   date, 
California  averaged  $4.35  per  day  with  board  and  $5.50  without  board 
and  Washington  averaged  $4.65  per  day  with  and  $6.10  without  board 
(20,0ctober  1942). 

Wage  rates  on  the  West  Coast  soon  increased  to  rates  comparable 
to  the  equivalents  of  $2,400  per  year  (table  17).      Ihis  occurred  first 
in  areas  of   specialized  crops  employing   large  numbers  of  seasonal  workers 
contiguous  to  industrial  areas  that  were  high-priced  both  in  terms  of 
industrial  wage  rates  and  costs  of  living.      The  general  ceiling  and  more 
positive  controls  in  terms   of  specific  ceilings  were  then  applied.     The 
extent  to  which  these  controls  operated  as  a  brake  on   spiraling  v^ges 
is  further  revealed  when  percentage  increases  in  the  highest  rate  States 
are  compared  with  those  in  the  loT^^est  rate  States. 

Table  17.  -  Percentage  increase  in  day  wage  rates  wi-th  and  without  board, 
specified  States,   from  October  1,   1943  to  October  1,   1946 


States  J         Wilii  board  j  Without  board 


Percent  Percent 


63 
76 


ow  rate: 

! 

Georgia 

!       73 

South  Carolina 

:       65 

igh  rate:        \ 

California      s 

25 

Washington     s 

17 

22 
12 


Basic  data  from  BAE,  Farm  Labor,  October  1943  and  October  1946. 

From  1943  to  1946,   California  and  Washington  had  more  specific 
ceiling  orders  than  any  other  States.      Georgia  and  South  Carolina  had  no 
specific  ceilings  during  the  operation  of  the  program. 

(3)     Effect  on   Relationships  between  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Wage  Rates 

The  general  vdde  disparity  between  farm  wages  and  industrial 
wages  was  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  immediate  and   serious  re- 
duction in  iiie  farm-work  force  in  the  early  days  of  the  defense  and  war 
boom.     It  appeared  obvious  in  the  fall  of  1942  that  this  disparity  must 
be  decreased  if  workers  were  to  be  recruited  for  and  retained  on  farms* 

"Was  this  disparity  decreased?"  may  well  be  asked  at  this  time. 
The  published  index  of  farm-wage  rates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  places  the  October  1,  1946,  figure  at  389  or  289  points  above 
■the  1910-14  base  of  100  (20, October  1946).      Converting  the  BAE  index  to 
a  January  1,    1941,  base  reveals  an  increase  from  100  to  314  points  to 
July  1,   1946.     Computing  an  index  from  the  hourly  earnings  for  all 
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maniifacturinf^   as  publishec^  by  the  Bureau    of  Labor    Statistics   reveals   an 
increase   from  100  to   160  fron  January  1,    1941,    to   July  1,    1946   (table   18 )• 

Table   18.   -    Trends  in  earninfs  of   industrial  and   afrricultural  i^orkers, 

by  quarters,    January  1941  -  October   1946 


.   Average 
:    earninr s 

hourly 
for   1/ 

Agriculture 

: 

Disparity 

Average                     : 

between 

Year  and 

all  n^anu 

facturing 

:   Vfeighted          : 
average   rate: 

hourly  earnings            : 
{    Index  num-: 

agriculture 

month 

Index  nujn-' 

and  man.ufac- 

^±e      : 

berc  Jan.    • 

per  month   2/: 

Rate  3/  : 

bers   Jan.    : 

turing  hourly 

1941=100 

• 
• 

1941=100      : 

earnings 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1941 

Ja:i. 

0.685 

100 

32.50 

0.181 

100 

0.502 

April 
July 

.735 

lT58 

32.50 
40.00 

.181 
.222 

100 
123 

.513 

Oct. 

^ 

^ 

.40.50 

.225 

124 

^ 

1942 

Jan. 

.801 

117 

43.50 

.242 

134 

.559 

April 

i/ 

^ 

42.00 

.233 

129 

^ 

July 

.856 

125 

49.00 

.272 

150 

,584 

Oct. 

.893 

131 

55.00 

.306 

169 

.587 

1943 

Jan. 

.919 

135 

60.00 

.333 

184 

.586 

April 

.944 

138 

57.00 

.317 

175 

.627 

July 

.963 

141 

65.00 

.361 

199 

.602 

Oct. 

.988 

145 

71.00 

.394 

218 

.594 

1944 

Jan. 

1.002 

147 

73.00 

.406 

224 

.596 

April 

1.013 

148 

71.00 

.394 

218 

.619 

July 

1.018 

149 

80.00 

.444 

245 

.574 

Oct. 

1.031 

151 

82.00 

.456 

252 

.575 

1945 

Jan. 

1.046 

153 

86.00 

.478 

264 

.568 

April 

1.044 

153 

81.00 

.450 

249 

.594 

July 

1.032 

151 

89.00 

.494 

273 

.538 

Oct. 

.985 

144 

89.00 

.494 

273 

.491 

1946 

Jan. 

1.004 

147 

91.00 

.506 

280 

.498 

.'-pril 

1.058 

155 

86.00 

.478 

264 

.580 

July 

1.093 

160 

97.00 

.539 

298 

.554 

Oct. 

^ 

^ 

99,00 

.550 

304 

i/ 

l/     Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics,   Monthly  Labor    Revimr,    (24). 
2j^     Bureau   Ox   Agricultural  }-cononics.    Farm  Labor,    Dec.    9,    1949. 
3/      Computed  from  -weighted   average   rate  per  m.onth  by  dividing  by 
180  hours  per  month.    (20  days   at   9  hours   each) 
•4/      Inform.ation  not   available. 
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AVERAGE   HOURLY  EARNINGS, 
AGRICULTURE  6- MANUFACTURING 

DOLLARS 


0.80 


0.40 


1941 


1942         1943        1944        1945 


1946 


BY  QUARTERS 


*DATA   NOT  AVAILABLE 


Figure  1 

It  appears  from  a  comparison  of  these  index  numbers  that  the 
increase  in  farm  wages  was  out  of  all  proportion   to   the  increase  in 
nonfarm  wages.      Ihis  tremendous  percentage  increase  in  farai-wage  rates 
has  led  to  criticism  that  the  agricultiiral  wage   stabilization  program 
was  too  lax.      However,    this  tremendous  percentage  increase  vtb.3  not 
generally  as   significant  as  it  appears  at  first  glance. 

Groceries  are  bought  with  "cents"  not  with  "perconts."     V/hen 
the  dollar-and-conts  difference  in  hourly  earnings  is  computed,   it  is 
noted  that  manufacturing  workers  earned  50.?   cents  more  per  hour  than 
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f&m  ivcrkers  in  Jar.uan-,  1941.  68/  By  Octoter  1942  this  disparity'-  had 
iricreased  to  58«7  cents,  and  by  Jan.uar;;^  1S44,  to  59,6  cents  (table  18 j 
figure  l). 

Because  official  cognizance   of  the  effect  of  the  femi-nonfann 
wage  disparit;^'  on  farm-lsbor   supply  was  not  taken  until   late  in  the   fall 
of  1942,   the  discussion  in   the  preceding  paragraph  is  not  directly  ger- 
mane  to   the  present  question.      The  conp arisen   should  be  of  earnings 
subsequent  to  the  v;age- stabilization  program.      Data  for  January,/   1943, 
are  the   first  available    subsequent  to  the  v.'age   stabilization  regulations, 
initially  issued   on  October  27,    1942.      These  data  disclose  that  manufac- 
turing YTorkers  earned  58 •£  cents  per  hour  more  than  farm  "workers,      Frcan 
this  date   to  April   1944,    the  difference  fluctuated.      Since  July  1944, 
hotvevor,    the  disparity  has  for  all   dates  except  April   1945  been  less  than 
in  January  1943»     For  January/  1946,   hourly  earnings  were  only  49.8   cents 
less  than  for  manufactui-ing  vrorkers.      Therefore,    in  .3  years,   during   the 
operation  of  the  vmge   stabilization  programs,   farm  woi-kers  for  the  United 
States  improved   their  position  by  8,8   cents  per  hour  as  compared  with  the 
manufacturing  group   of  industrial  workers.      But  they  were    still  earning 
only  $0.50  per  hour   as  compared  v;ith  $1  for  m.anufacturing  v/orkers. 

Effects  of  the  Program  on   Stability'-  of  the  Labor  Uarket 

One   of  the  purposes  of  the  vrage- stabilization  program  v:as  to 
stabilize   the   labor  market.      As  was  indicated  during  the  nineteen 
thirties,    it  is  natural  :£or    seasonal  farm  workers  to  "shop  around" 
and  chase  rumors  of  higher  vv'age  rates.      This  tendency  becor^es 
stronger  as   jobs  become  m:ore  plentiful  and  tvage  rates   increase. 
Evidently  many  growers,   during   the   thirties,  made  the  most  of  this 
situation  by  spreading  rumors  of  high  rates,    thus  drardng  large 
niimbers   of  workers  into  particular  areas.      Som.etimes  the    stories 
v.ere   legitimate;    som.etimes  not*      In    some   cases   the  purpose  was  to 
get  an  over supply  of  labor   so   that  wages  could  be   depressed;    sometimes  it 
v/as  to  get  the   crop   out  in  a  hurry  to  take   advantage  of  favorable  weather 
or  favorable  m.arliets,     V/orkers,    too,    spread  wage  rujnors.      "dinners"  were 
sent  into    areas    in  advance  of  groups  of  migratory  workers  to   "drum-up" 


68/     The  m.cnthly  composite  v.-age  has  been  converted   to  hourly 
oarninj-s  by  dividing  by  180  working  hours  per  month.      Ihat  farm  workers, 
other  than  those   employed   on   an   annual   or  monthly  basis,   averaged   approxi- 
mately 20  working  days  per  month   is   generally  accepted.      That  workers 
average  9  hours  per  day  is   subject  to  greater  question.      However,    obser- 
va+ions  during  adrdnistration   of  the  wage    stabilization  program  indicate 
that   actually  more  hours  are    seldom,  worked,    even  in  peak  harvest  periods. 
■TiGse  peaks  are  generrlly  leveled   in  off   seasons,     A  9-hour  day  v.-as 
selected   also  because   it  has  teen   generally  used   in   the   farm,  wage    stabili- 
zation program  in  determining   rates  equivalent  to   C^2,400  per  arjium. 
Fad   a   different  figure  been  used,    the  m.ajor   effect  in   this  analysis 
would  have  been  to   raise   or   lovjer   slightly  the   "absolute"  hourly  eamingsi 
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the  wage  rates.     Workers   spread    stories  among  employers  that,    "they're 
paying  a   cent  more  per  pound  in  Jones  County."   69/ 

Confusion  and  inefficiency  in  the  farm-labor  market  was  pretty 
much  an  accepted  fact   shortly  "before  World  War  II.      Much   of  the  confusion 
was  due   to  lack  of   an  integrated  public  farm-labor  exchange   service,   prior 
to  1S42  (21,pp.44-4S)«      The  wartime  Farm  Labor   Supply  Program,   as 'con- 
ducted cooperatively  by  the  Office  of  Labor  and   the  Extension  Service 
of  the  Departeent  of  Agriculture,   brought  considerable  order  to  the 
recruiting,    routing,    and  placing   of  fann  v/orkers. 

But  even  in   the   effective  operation  of  this  program,   it  was 
found   that  the  question  of  wage  rates  was  of  paramount  importance. 
In  many  States  this  was  answered   to   a  considerable   extent  by  the  pro- 
gram for  determining  prevailing  wage  rates  developed  in  connection  with 
the  FaiTi  Labor   Supply  Program  ( 17;4,pp.  112-115 )«      There  appears  to  be 
little   question,   hov/ever,   that  in  the   States  of  diversified   intensive 
crops,    specific  v/age  ceilings  were  very  influential   in  eliminating  con- 
fusion and   inefficiency  in  the   labor  market. 

William  H.    I.''etzler  of  the   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
described  tiiis  function  of  wage  ceilings  as   follows: 

The  most  apparent   function  of  wage   ceilings  is  to    stop   the  up- 
ward   spiraling   of  wage  rates.      Spiraling  occurs  when,   during   a 
scarcity  of  labor,   either  employers  bid   against   each  other  for 
the   existing   supply  or  workers  use  pressure  to  increase  their 
wages  as  much  as  they  can.      A  wage  ceiling   sets  an  arbitrary 
limit   above  which  vrage  bargaining  is  not   supposed   to  go.      If 
wage   offerings -go  above  this  point,    the  bargaining  is  kept 
highly  secret  and  the   tendency  toward    spiraling  is  almost 
7;holly  nullified. 

The  circumstances  that  a  vmge  ceiling  overcomes  are  partly 
psychological.      Growers  are   afraid  they  will  be  unable  to 
get  enough  labor   to  harvest  their  crops.      In  their  anxiety 
they  overstep   their   scruples  against  pirating  workers  away 
from  their  neighbors.     Workers,    on  "Oie   other  hand,    commonly 
feel   that  they  have  been  underpaid  in  the  past   so   they  put  as 
much  pressure  on  their  employers  as  the   situation  will  bear. 

Tfage-ceiling  protection  is  chiefly  against  the  overanxious 
grower  and  the  "agitating"  worker.      Both  were  active  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1942  and  1943. 


69/     See  chapter  1. 


i 
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An   eqvially  important    function  of  wage   ceilings  is   to   obtain  a 
more  complete  use  of  the  existing  labor   supply.      A   situation  of 
an  upv/ard   spiraling  of  -wrage  rates  causes  workers   to   lose  a  lot 
of  time    shopping  around  for  offers  of  higher  pay.      As  they  quit, 
grovrers    spend  valuable   time   looking  for  new  crev;s.      Wage  ceil- 
ings eliminate  much  of  this  wasted  motion,    especially  if  they 
are   so  managed   as  to   equalize  earnings  from  one  orchard   or  field 
to   another  (15, pp. 60-61 ), 

Fore  detailed   discussion  of  the  ultim.ate  effect  of  the    stabi- 
lized  labor  market  is  divided  under   the  followdng    subheads. 

(1)  On   Individual  "Worker  Earnings 

Even  though  the   average  hourly  earnings  of  farm  v;orkers,    the 
country  over,    only  kept  pace  vdith  industrial  worker  eainriings   (table  18) 
individual  v;orkers  were  in  a  position  to  make  greater  total   earrdngs   in 
areas   of    specific  wage  ceilings  because  of  greater  stability  in  emploiTnent. 
For   some   individuals,    greater  hourly  earnings  were  also  poscible»      This 
was  particularly  true   for  v/orkers   eirtployed   on  a  piece-rate  basis.      He- 
ports   from  nearly  all    specific   ceiling   areas    show  that   the  constanb 
shifting  from  farm  to   farm  with  its  incalculable  loss  in  working   time 
was  largely  eliminated.     'Vorkers  found  they  could  not   stay  in  one  place 
and   finish  the   job.      Otlier  workers   indicated   that   they    now  chose  their 
employers  on  the  basis  of  cabins   and   other   "furnish"   and    that  they 
actually  made  more  money  and    lived  better  because   of  elimination  of 
the  need   to  be  never- end ingly  on   the  move  in    search  of  higher  rates* 
"sticking   it   out"   on   a   job   caused  piece-rate  workers   to  becojne  more 
proficient  -vith   increased  hourly  earnings   as   a  direct  result.    70/ 

(2)  On   Production  Costs 

For  the    same   reasons  that   earnings   increased,   prorluction  costs 
tended  to  decrease.      That  excessive  labor   turn-over  is  expensive  is 
patent.      Because  of  the  greater  productivity  per  worker  end  because   of 
assurance  of  an  available  labor    supply,    farmers  got  their  crops  har-^ested 
in  better  time.     Advantage  coulrl  be  taken   of  good  vv'eather  and  market 
conditions,      Even   though  the  total   available  labor   supply  was  often 
less   than  in  former  years,   a  grower  could  plan  vdth   reasonable   certainty 
on  finding  his   quota   of  'A^orkers  ready  for   the   job   each  morning.      The  half- 
days  of  perfect  v;eather  lost  in  rounding  up   and  brealring   in  a  nevr  crew, 
which  have  been    so   common  in  agricult\xre,   were   largely  eliminated.      The 


70/     Correspondence  and   reports  from   State-USDA  v/age  boards  in 
'."[age    Stabilization   Division  files,   particularly  Oregon  USDA  wage  boards 
(5 7, 1946, pp. 25-50),    and  Arizona   USDA  wage  board,    "Agricultural  T;age 
Stabilization  in  Arizona,   1944-1946",   pp.    12-13  ^^type_^.      Also   see 
Hanger  and  T'etzler  (9,p,7),    and   U.    S.    Senate,   Hearings   ( 28,1947;550-55l)> 
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more  marketable  product,  Tfvhich  resulted  in  many  cases,  "brought  better  re- 
turns which,  in  effect,  made  the  cost  of  production  a  smaller  percentage 
of  the  value  of  the  final  product.  7l/ 

(3)  On  Production 

Surveys  and  comments  from  several  areas  also  disclose  emphatic 
beliefs  that  production  was  increased  for  the  same  reasons  that  pro- 
duction costs  decreased  and  workers'  earnings  increased.  This   effect 
was  apparent  on  quality  and  on  quantity.   To  the  extent  that  stabili- 
zation of  the  labor  siipply  permitted  harvest  in  season  and  under  more 
favorable  weather  conditions,  there  was  improved  quality  of  product. 
Better  quality  actually  meant  more  food  per  bushel  or  other  unit  of 
product  because  of  decreased  deterioration  and  vjaste. 

No  matter  how  good  the  crop  year,  a  grower  u.sually  finds  him- 
self with  some  sparse  yields.  Whether  he  will  attempt  to  harvest  these 
marginal  crops  depends  upon  several  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
harvest  costs  as  compared  with  possible  returns  for  the  product.  As 
production  costs  are  reduced,  it  is  profitable  for  the  grower  to  harvest 
more  and  more  of  these  marginal  crops.   This  can  actually  continue  until 
the  harvest  labor  and  marketing  costs  equal  or  nearly  equal  the  retiam 
for  the  product.   The  grower  has  already  invested  the  cost  of  planting, 
cultivation,  and  other  costs  of  making  his  crop.  Without  harvest,  this 
is  all  lost.   To  minimize  these  losses  he  will  harvest  at  a  loss  as  long 
as  tlie  expected  return  will  net  something  above  the  costs  of  harvest  and 
marketing.   Uiat  submarginal  crops  can  become  marginal  crops  xAien   the 
wages  and  the  labor  market  are  stabilized,  even  though  wage  rates  are 
adjusted  so  that  workers  receive  earnings  comparable  to  those  possible 
while  working  in  the  better  crops,  is  indicated  by  experiences  ijnder  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Program  (28,1945,p.ll4). 

The  same  principles  as  those  discussed  above  coupled  with  the 
wage- rate- adjustment  feature  of  the  specific  ceiling  program  made  it 
possible  for  a  small  farmer  or  one  with  poorer  crop  or  equipment  to 
obtain  and  keep  workers.  The   adjustment  feature  equalized  prospective 
earnings  so  that  the  individual  worker  had  little  to  gain  by  going  back 
on  the  road  in  search  of  a  more  productive  crop  area*  Even  though  this 
marginal  producer  had  to  give  a  bigger  return  to  labor  and  had  to  accept 
a  smaller  profit  than  his  more  fortunate  neighbor  with  the  better  land 
or  equipment,  it  did  make  it  possible  for  him  to  get  laborers  to  harvest 
his  crops.   If  vra.ge  rates  had  been  vmcontrolled  in  this  period  of  scarcity 
of  workers,  this  producer  would  have  had  no  chance  to  compete  for  labor. 


71/  Robert  H.  Shields, PMA,  in  a  letter  to  Chester  Bowles, 
Economic  Stabilization  Director,  May  7,  1946« 


I 
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Effeots  of  the  Progran  on  Inflationary  Tendencies 

To  the  extent  that  total  earnings  increased,  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  workers  created  potentially  inflation- 
ary forces.  T^Tien  the  actual  size  of  the  increased  earnings  is  stacked 
against  the  cost  of  what  the  farm  wage  earner  must  purchase  in  order  to 
exist,  however,  its  potential  is  greatly  diminished. 

Similarly  the  increased  profit  to  growers  occasioned  by  de- 
creased production  costs  may  afford  inflationary  potential.  But  the 
inflationary  effects  of  increased  profits  were  probably  offset  by  a 
number  of  factors.  "When  consideration  is  given  to  the  small  cash  reserve 
and  depleted  farm  plant  of  most  growers  who  emerged  from  the  thirties,  it 
can  be  assumed  that  most  of  any  extra  profits  were  put  aside  for  the 
proverbial  rainy  day  or  put  back  into  the  farm  plant  to  make  possible 
further  increased  production.  More  important,  the  actual  increased  pro- 
duction placed  more  food  on  the  market  to  meet  the  demands  of  city 
pxirchasing  power  and  thus  tended  to  decrease  the  potential  of  this 
far  greater  inflationary  force.  72/ 

Although  the  entire  question  of  inflation  is  extremely  difficult 
to  appraise,  it  is  this  author^  opinion  that  the  effects  on  the  psychological 
aspects  of  inflationaiy  tendencies  were  probably  more  important  than  the 
direct  economic  effects.  Any  uncontrolled  spiraling  of  costs,  such  as 
that  occasioned  by  "pirating"  of  labor  and  excessive  labor  turn-over, 
leads  to  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  grower  that  he  will  either 
not  get  his  work  done  or  that  his  costs  will  be  so  high  it  will  not  pay. 
The  immediate  tendency  tinder  this  situation  is  to  try  to  secure  guarantees 
of  higher  prices.  75/  Insofar  as  occasioned  by  labor  costs,  this 
psychological  force  was  largely  nonexistent  under  conditions  of  ceiling 
•wage  rates.   The  farmer  was  in  a  position  to  estimate  his  maximum  wage 
bill  fairly  accurately  in  advance,  on  the  basis  of  his  estimated  yields 
or  acreages,  and  to  that  extent  could  decrease  his  uncertainty  and 
apprehension  of  the  future.  74/ 

Measurement  of  Achievement  of  Objectives  on  Basis  of 
Grower  and  Worker  Attitude 

Written  expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  program 
by  either  groovers  or  workers  were  limited  in  number.   In  view  of  the 
effort  made  to  administer  the  program  so  that  specific  wage  ceilings 


72/  See  footnote  10,  page  11.  Mem.orandum  5-46. 

75/  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Economic  Stabilization  Director,  in  a  letter 
to  Marvin  Jones,  War  Pood  Administrator,  April  25,  1944  and  Robert  H. 
Shields*  letter  to  Chester  Bowles,  May  7,  1946. 

74/  Ibid.   See  also  Yf.  A.  Mnor,  Chairman,  Committee  Designated 
to  Appraise  the  Wage  Stabilization  Program,  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  March  22,  1946,  and  Oregon-USDA  wage  board  (57,1946;25). 
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would  be  established  within  an  area  before  either  the  wage  pattern  or 
the  uncontrolled  bidding  and  competition  for  labor  became  so  chaotic  as 
to  throw  the  entire  labor  market  into  turmoil,  the  lack  of  loud  expres- 
sions of  either  approval  or  disapproval  can  be  inteipreted  as  indicating 
that  the  program  accomplished  its  objectives  to  the  benefit  of  both 
employers  and  employees. 

Written  statements  by  15  v/orkers  in  Minnesota  during  the  1945 
harvest  indicated  unanimous  satisfaction  with  the  program.   The  principal 
advantages  m.entioned  were:   The  worker  knew  -viihat  the  wages  Y;ere  going 
to  be;  he  wasted  no  time  looking  aroimd  for  higher  rates  nor  in  arguments 
with  individual  farmers  as  to  what  a  fair  rate  might  be;  and  net  earnings 
were  actually  higher  as  a  result  of  the  steady  work  that  resulted  when  a 
person  would  "stay  in  the  same  place  and  finish  the  Job."  75/ 

Opinions  of  growers  from  Texas,  given  in  letters  or  reflected 
in  resolutions  fran  87  growers  or  groups  of  growers,  indicated  that  the 
program  tended  to  stabilize  labor  supply,  assured  a  more  systematic 
harvest,  decreased  chances  of  crop  damage  from  weather,  assured  fairer 
and  better  utilization  of  available  labor,  and  brought  about  a  fairer 
distribution  of  gross  farm  income  between  producers  and  workers* 

Hanger  and  Metzler  in  their  study  of  "Farm  Wage  Stabilization 
in  the  Pacific  States"  found  that: 

The  adjustment  provisions  have  acted  in  the  general  direction 
of  rational  distribution  of  farm  labor;  very  few  growers  have 
suffered  substantial  losses  because  of  inability  to  secure 
necessary  labor.   A  small  fruit  grower  said,  "We  couldn't 
have  gotten  along  wiidiout  it.  ..."  In  the  same  area,  a 
large-scale  operator  remarked,  ".  .  •  I*m  for  these  ceilings. 
They're  the  only  reason  vre*re  getting  our  Kewtons  picked  this 
season"  (S^p.S). 

Letters  and  resolutions  expressing  similar  attitudes  toward 
the  program  by  farmers  were  received  from  Arizona,  California,  Florida, 
Idaho,  Mississippi,  liinnesota.  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
other  States  ( 28, 1947,pp. 552-355;  2,pp.3-4)>  76/  It  is  interesting 


75/  Minnesota  and  llorth  Dakota  -USDA  wage  board.  Annual  Report 
for  1945.  Prepared  by  E.  Wilton  Lien,  Executive  Officer,  Ada,  I-iinn. 
1946  ^^^publishe^. 

76/  Letters  and  resolutions  in  Wage  Stabilization  Division 
files. 
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that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  opposed  the  program  in  1944 
but  recomnended  an  appropriation  for  it  in  1945  ( 25,1945,1471-1472; 
28,1946,p.480). 

The  most  convincing  evidence  that  growers  ■who  had  experience 
vdth  the  prograi.T.  gererally  believed  it  was  attaining  its  objectives 
is  probably  fc\ind  in  the  requests  for  continuation  and  extension  of 
specific  ceilings  end  the  support  for  appropriations  for  the  program, 
reflected  through  the  actions  of  their  representatives  in  Congress* 

In  debate  on  the  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1946,  Con- 
gressman Gearhart  of  California  stated: 

This  is  one  progrem  that  has  been  administered  v/ith  the  vm- 
qualified  approval  of  ever^'^one  'whose  attention  has  been  called 
to  it  •  .  •  •  The  7/age  stabilization  program  is  popular  with 
both  the  v;orkers  end  the  owners  of  the  farms  •  ...  We  have 
Tinder  consideration  a  program  that  everybody  is  forj  a  program 
which  has  worked  in  the  years  gone  byj  one  v^ich  has  helped  the 
farmers  of  our  common  country  to  harvest  the  bumper  crops,  that 
have  made  the  winning  of  this  war  the  certainty  it  is  .  .  .  • 
We  have  many  times  had  to  face  the  utterly  impossible  situation 
of  fanners  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road  outbidding  each  other 
for  the  labor  of  the  none-too-m^any  workers  to  the  result  that 
the  m»en  go  trooping  back  and  forth  across  the  road  with  each 
offer  of  a  higher  wage,  to  the  end  that  thousands  of  them 
spent  more  time  looking  for  higher  wages  than  they  did  working. 
It  was  v/age  stabilization  that  ended  all  that  (6). 

In  the  same  debate.  Congressman  PToran  of  Washington  said, 
"There  is  no  question  but  what  this  has  v/orked  «...  Without  it  a 
great  many  of  our  crops  would  not  have  been  harvested"  (6).   Congress- 
man Tarver  of  Georgia  said,  "•  •  .  Our  subcomm.ittee  thought  this  was 
good  work  and  needed  work,  and  for  "that  reason  we  went  to  vmusual  length 
to  try  to  provide  for  it"  (6)»  In  fact,  the  value  or  benefit  was  not 
questioned  by  anyone  in  this  debate.   The  only  question  -[v&s   the  extent 
to  which  the  appropriation  should  be  increased  above  that  proposed  in 
the  appropriation  bill  (25,194G)» 

Workers  attitudes  on  the  stabilization  program  were  less 
articulately  expressed.   Several  reports  were  received  by  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Division  in  Washington  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
from.  I.'innesota,  hov/ever.   One  report  indicated  that  of  150  workers 
interviewed  in  Texas,  149  favored  the  progrem  and  1  opposed  (3). 
This  report  also  indicated  that  the  program  as  administered  aided 
both  workers  and  fanr.ers  (3,14).   Comments  of  workers  in  orchards 
in  Oregon  indicated  that  a  majority  of  these  who  had  formerly  worked 
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in  the  area  were  pleased  with  the  program  and  thought  that  they  aot^ially 
made  more  money  because  of  the  elimination  of  the  need  to  change  from 
employer  to  eirq^loyer  in  an  effort  to  get  higher  rates* 

Representatives  of  peach  harvest  workers  in  Yuba,  Butte,  and 
Sutter  Counties  of  California  submitted  a  resolution  to  the  Wage  Stabili- 
zation Division  urging  continuation  of  the  program  and  indicating  that 
it  aided  both  grovrers  and  workers.   The  events  that  occurred  before  this 
endorsement  of  the  program  are  germane  to  this  discussion.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1946  harvest  season,  approximately  2,000  workers  organized 
to  call  a  strike  in  the  area.   Before  the  strike  materialized,  the  workers 
were  asked  to  name  representatives  to  an  advisory  committee  of  growers  and 
YTorkers  to  aid  the  local  wage  stabilization  officer  in  handling  adjustments 
under  the  wage  ceiling  then  being  placed  in  operation  in  the  area*   !Ihe 
workers  responded  immediately  and  no  more  dissatisfaction  was  heard.  77/ 
After  the  season,  the  resolution  endorsing  the  program  was  received* 

On  September  11,  1946,  the  business  representative  of  the 
milkers  union  representing  the  dairy  workers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
stated  in  a  meeting  attended  by  the  author  and  representatives  of  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Division,  that  the  operation  of  the  ceiling  on  dairy 
wage  rates  had  brought  benefits  to  the  workers.  78/  This  represented  a 
considerable  shift  in  thinking  from  1944  and  1945  -wdien  this  union  actively 
opposed  the  program  and  tried  to  secure  a  shift  in  jurisdiction  to  the 
National  War  Labor  Board,  according  to  William  H.  Metzler  in  commenting 
on  the  operation  of  the  ceiling  on  dairy  workers*  wages  in  the  Los  Angeles 
milkshed  area  in  December  1944. 

It  is  interesting  that  promulgation  of  first  ceilings  in  certain 
areas  brought  protests  from  labor  unions  regarding  the  unfairness  of  the 
stabilization  approach  but  that  for  subsequent  ceilings  and  for  subsequent 
years  these  protests  diminished.  For  example,  in  1943  the  union  represai ting 
the  California  asparagus  workers  protested  the  way  in  which  the  rates  were 
determined,  the  membership  of  the  wage  board,  and  the  -wdiole  idea.   A 
similar  reaction  occurred  in  Florida  when  the  oitinis  ceiling  was  first 


77/  Based  on  verbal  statements  to  the  author  by  workers, 
growers  and  wage  stabilization  personnel  at  Yuba  City,  Calif., 
September  14,  1946. 

78/  Bill  Simpkin,  Business  Representative,  Hay  Haulers,  Dairy 
Qnployees  and  Helpers  Union  (AF  of  L)  Local  737  in  meeting  of  producers, 
worker  representatives,  and  Wage  Stabilization  Division  representatives 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  September  11,  1946« 
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issued  (8,p»117)»   79/    After  gaining  e3cperi0noe  with  the  program,   the 
xmions  in  these  States  had  representatives  at  the  hearings  to  present 
their  case.     Although  there  vras  often  disagreement  as  to  what  the  exa&t 
rate   should  be,   the  active  protests  against  the  ceiling  technique  and 
the  operation  of  the  program  practically  ceased  and  both  sides  cooper- 
atively accepted  and  con^jlied  to  a  reasonably  satisfactory  degree  -with 
the  rates  as  finally  promulgated  (7,18)>   80/ 

In  Ohio,   the  ceiling  on  wages  for  vegetable  greenhouse  workers 
was  developed  through  a  collective-bargaining  agreement  between  the 
workers'  union  and  the  operators  (40,10; 11645).     In  Oregon  and  Idaho, 
worker  representatives  in  several  instcuices   started  the  effort  to  get 
the  producers  to  request  the  establishment  of  ceilings.     In  1946  the 
Idaho  State  Federation  of  Labor  reported  an  article  in  its  Yearbook 
-wdiich  said:   "Field  participation  in  the  program  by  employers  and 
employees  has  demonstrated  that  it  possesses  merit  ajid  that  wider 
participation  in  1946  is  a  worthwhile  goal  .    .    •"  (ll)» 

The  only  continued  labor-xmion  criticiaa  of  the  program  was  that 
directed  at  the  ceilings  on  cotton  hardest  in  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. 
In  this  case,   the  primary  objection  was  also  that  ceiling  rates  were  too 
low  even  ■Uiough  this  was  coupled  with  protests  against  alleged  \andemo- 
cratic  practices  followed  in  establishment  of  ceilings.      Even  though  the 
prevailing  rates  that  obtained  in  these  States  were  below  the  ceilings, 
the  ceilings  on  a  dollars-and-oents  basis  were  low.      Biis,   coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  protests  came  largely  from  union  leaders  outside  of 
the  ceiling  area,  may  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  protests  were  directed 
more  against  the  low  wa^e-rate  structure  in  these  States  than  against  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  program. 

Although  the  comments  and  reports  on  worker  attitudes  received 
in  Washington  were  extremely  liioited  in  number,   it  would  seem  that 
shifting  attitudes  of  workers  followed  the   same  pattern  in  all  States. 
In  their  initial  contacts  with  the  program,  workers  opposed  the  idea  of 
any  control  or  limitation  on  their  right  to  obtain  as  high  wage  rates 
as  they  could.      Later  their  attitudes  shifted  to  more-or-less  taoit 
consent,   and  later  in  several  instances  to  vocal  approval  of  the  specific 
wage-ceiling  approach.      In  the  opinion  of  this  author,   the  mere  fact  that 


79/    Letters  in  Wage  Stabilization  files. 

80/     Reports  of  State  USDA  wage  boards  and  L.   H.   Kramer,   Executive 
Officer,  Florida  USDA  wage  board.   Letter  to  Arthur  J.   Holmaas,  Wage 
Stabilization  Division,   December  27,   1946. 
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YTorkers  on  many  of  the   semi-industrialized  type  of  farms  could    shift 
towards  a   reasonable   attitude   of  working  with  employer  representatives 
on  wage-adjustment  committees  argues    strongly  for  this  program  as  a  device 
for  improving   employer- employee  relations  in  the   agricultural  field. 

In  contradiction  of  these    statements  on  workers'   attitudes. 
Hanger  and  i^'etzler  reported   that,   ".    •    •  workers  opinions  tended  to  be 
quite  consistently  unfavorable"   (9, p. 14).      They  did  admit,   however,   that 
this  conclusion  was  based  on  an  inadequate  number  of  interviev/s   (9, p. 14). 

Conclusion 

Quantitative  measurement  of  the  direct  effects  of  the  program 
is  extremely  difficult.     No  measure   taken  singly  can  be  considered  as 
supplying   any  conclusive  answer.      Ihe  indirect  or   salutary  effects  of 
the   specific  ceilings  upon   the  farm-wage    structure  and  the  latent  po- 
tential of  the   general  ceiling  defy  measurement  in  any  terms.     But  it 
is  possible  to  define  or   delineate   some  of  the  effects  "vrfien   results 
of  such  measures  as  are  available   are   supported  by  observations  of  in- 
dividuals working  with  the  program,   by  independent   surveys  of  such 
agencies  as  the  Bureau    of  Agricultural  Economics,   and  by  attitudes   and 
Opinions   expressed  by  growers  ajid  workers.      The  extent  to  which  this 
program  was  the  predominating  factor  in  obtaining   those  effects  cannot, 
however,  be  determined.      Certainly,   the  other  phases  of  the  total   farm- 
labor  program  had  effects  in  the   sane  general  direction  and  so  did   other 
forces  outside  the  agricultural  economy.      It  is  certain,   howevor,    that 
the  wage- stabilization  program  acted  in  the  direction  indicated  in  this 
publication  and  that  the  program  was  not  incompatible  with  achievement  of 
the  benefits  credited   to   it» 


CHAPTER  7.     ^;VHAT  THE  PH)GRA14  COST 

The  agriouli-ural  wage- stabilization  prograjn  was  in  effect  frcen 
Hovember  30,   1942,   to  November  9,   1946.     Liquidation  of  the  program  was 
officially  completed  by  December  31,    1946.      The  purpose   of  this  chapter 
is  to  give   some  indication  of  tiie  cost  of  the  progrsm  in   terms  of  monies 
expended   fraa  the  public   treasury,    to    show  the  distribution  of  tliese  costs 
among  objects  of  expenditure,   and   to  make   comparisons  of  costs  betv^reon 
years  during   this  period. 

Comparisons   of   Total   Costs 

The  total   funds  made  available  directly  for  agricultural  -imge 
stabilization  aggregated  $1,508,600  (table  19).      Of  this   amount,   i|933,197 
were  spent   (table  20).      This  represents  the  total  dollar  cost   to  the 
public  treasury  which  can  be  identified  and  directly  chai'ged  to  program 
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adninistration.  8l/ 


Table  19.  -  Source  of  Wage  Stabilization  Program  funds,  1943-47 


< 

Year  ending' 

June          ] 

t 

t  yJFA  or  U.S.D.A. 

1         allotment 

: 

:         Ag 

:Approp 

ricultural 
riation  Act 

•  • 

•  • 

:     Deficiency  : 
:  Appropriation: 

Total 

1943  1/         ! 

1944  J 

1945  ! 

1946  ! 
1947 

!        Dollars 

8,000 
144,000 

I      2/32,900 

Dollars 

400,000 
275,000 
350,000 

Dollars 
98,700 

Dollars 

8,000 

14-4,000 
400,000 
406,600 

350,000 

Total       ' 

:        184,900 

1 

,025,000 

98,700     1 

,308,600 

\J    Data  not  available.  AdFdnistrative  costs  of  one  specific 
ceiling  -were  reimbursed  at  estimated  cost  of  |8,000, 

Zj    For  costs  arising  from  Federal  Einployees  Pay  Act  of  1945. 

Data  from  Budget  and  Management  Branch  and  Labor  Branch,  PM,  TJaited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Of  the  estimated  administrative  cost  of  |933,197,  69  percent 
was  used  for  personal  services?  16  percent  for  travel;  3  percent  for 
communications;  and  12  percent  for  other  objects  -  rents,  supplies, 
transportation,  and  contractual  services.  A  large  item  under  con- 
tractual services  v/as  the  fees  paid  court  reporters  for  taking  short- 
hand notes  and  preparing  complete  transcripts  of  hearings  on  wage 
rates  and  alleged  violations.  A  breakdovm  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
by  fiscal  years  and  objects  of  ejipenditure  is  contained  in  table  20. 


81/  No  funds  were  provided  during  the  period  from  November  1942 
to  April  1943.   The  work  during  this  period,  principally  confined  to 
devolopnent  of  over-sll  policy,  was  incidental  to  the  other  vrork  of  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor.   In  fact,  no  charges  against  the  fu.nds  appro- 
priated directly  for  the  agricultural  wage  stabilization  program  were 
made  at  any  time  for  services  performed  by  these  offices. 
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Table  20#  -  Administrative  costs  by  items,   1944f-47 


Item 


1944 

1/ 


Year  ending  June 

1946  :  Adminis-  :  Liquid- 
1^   :  tration  2j   sat ion  Zj 


1945 


Total 

y 


Personal  services: 
Departmental 
Field 

Dollars 

26,077 
7,519 

Dollars 

67,024 
133*205 

Dollars 

58,420 
215,191 

Dollars 

16,223 
102,405 

Dollars 

636 
10,960 

Dollars 

170,380 
473,280 

Total 

33,596 

200,229 

271,611 

118,628 

ll,o96 

643,660 

O-liier: 
Travel 

Communications 
All  other 

7,434 

1,214 

48,599 

56,473 

8,526 

25,273 

71,196 
13,567 
28^34^6 

18,885 
2,857 
5,229 

175 

62 

1,701 

154,163 

26,226 

109,148 

Total 

• 

57,247 

90,272 

113,109 

26,971 

1,938 

289,537 

Grand  total 

90,843 

290,501 

384,720 

145,599 

13,534 

933,197 

"ij    Based  on  statements  of  obligations  for  fiscal  years  1944,1945, 
and  1946. 

2/    Portion  of  estimated  costs  for  first  6  months  iidiich  would  have 
obtained  if  the  program  had  not  been  terminated.     Based  on  expenditures 
through  December  31,   1946,  plus  estimates  of  ui^aid  commitments  that  were 
not  a  result  of  program  termination. 

3/    Portion  of  estimated  costs  accruing  for  first  6  months  but 
chargeable  entirely  to  program  terminationa      This  includes   such  items  as 
l\jmp-sum  payments  for  accrued  annual  leave  of  employees  -which  cannot  properly 
be  charged  to  the  operations  during  the  6~ months  of  this  fiscal  year. 

4/    Includes  estimated  $6,000  under  field  personal   services  and 
$2,000  under  departmental  personal  services  -which  -were  reimbursed  to  other 
agencies  for  personnel  detailed  to  -fche  program  during  fiscal  year  1943* 

Fage  Stabilization  Di-vision,   Labor  Branch;   Budget  and  Management  Branch, 
and  Fiscal  Branch,  HIA,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A  comparison  of  expenditures  for  personnel  service  shows  that  -this 
item  accounted  for  81  percent  of  -the  total  in  1947,  compared  -with  71  per- 
cent in  1946,  and  69  percent  in  1945.      The  eaqjenditures  in  1944  are  not 
comparable  with  those  of  o-ther  years  because  much  of  the  work  "vras  handled 
through  reimbursement  to  other  agencies.      Ihis  "was  reported  as  contrac-fcual 
services  and  so  appears  iinder  "all  other"  rather  than  vmder  personal 
services* 
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Direct  comparisons  between  costs  for  1947  and  previous  years 
cannot  be  rmde,   unless  1947  costs  are  projected   to   a  full  12-month 
period.      Because  of  the  ejctrene   seasonality''  of  the  program,   a  marked 
peak  in  costs  occurred  in  September  and  October  of  each  year.      During 
1946,   approximately  two-thirds  of  the  costs  occurred  during  the   first 
half  of  the  fiscal  year.      Therefore,    the  figures  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1947  cannot  merely  be  doubled,   but  must  be  projected  on  the  basis  of 
this   seasonality  curve* 

In  the    spring  of  1946,    an  expenditure  budget  "?ras  planned  for 
fiscal  year  1947  with  a   seasonality  pattern   similar  to   that  experienced 
in  fiscal  year  1946.     Of  the  $350,000  made  available,    63  percent,   or 
$220,727,   vreis  budgeted   for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,   and 
$129,273  for   the    second  half  of  1947,      Actually  only  $145,599  was 
spent  for  program  administration  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
At   this  rate,   a  total  of  $230,919  would  have  been   spent   during  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1947  had  the  program  continued  uninterrupted  during 
that  peidod. 

VHien  costs  are  projected   to   the  full  year  in  this  way,   program 
activity  may  readily  be  projected  by  assuming  that  all   ceiling  orders 
"on  the  books"   in  the  first  half  of  the  year  would  continue  "on  the 
books"  during  the   second  half.      In  this  manner  the  effect  of   season- 
ality in  1947  is  given  a  weight  comparable  to   that  in  previous  years* 

Comparisons  of  Unit  Costs 

With  the  total  cost  figure  of  |230,919  for  1947  and  the  total 
costs  for  previous  years  from  table   20,   it  is  possible  to  make  con^jari- 
sons  between  fiscal  years  in  terms   of  unit   costs.      For   this  purpose  the 
costs  for   three  units  -   the  ceiling  order,   the   task  rate,    and  the  order 
month  -  have  been   selected  from  among  those  discussed  in  chapter  5* 

Ihese  three  units  were  chosen  because   each  of  them  has  certain 
distinct  differences.      The  ceiling  order  is  the  broadest  and  most  com- 
prehensive unit  into  which  the    specific  ceiling  phase  of  the  program 
can  be  broken.      Ihe  task  rate  is  probably  the    smallest  unit  to  which  the 
ceiling   order  can  be  reduced  without  considering   seasonality  or   geographic 
scope.      Ihe  order  month  corrects  for  the  element   of  seasonality  in  the 
ceiling  order.   82/ 


82/    Not  any  of  the  units  are   assumed  to  be  completely  or  truly 
representative  of  the  total  program.      Ihe  main  pxirpose  is  to  find    some 
common  denominator  for  comparing  1  year's  costs  with  those  of  previous 
years.      See  chapter  5  for  discussion  of  these  measures* 
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"When  total  costs  are  divided  by  the  number  of  ceiling  orders  in  effect, 
the  average  cost  per  order  was  slightly  over  $2,500  in  fiscal  year  1947  (table 
21).      This  may  be  compared  -with  costs  of  approximately  $4,200  in  1946,   $5,700 
in  1945  and  $5,350  in  1944.     A  generally  similar  trend  in  costs  is  found  if 
either  of  the  other  two  units  are  used. 


Table   21.  -  Program  costs  by  units  of  activity,   1944-47 


• 
« 

• 
• 

:   Unit 

• 

'            Year 

ending  June 

Item 

!        1944  : 

1945      ; 

1946      1 

1947  1/ 

Total  estimated  cost: 

• 

: Dollars 

!      90,843 

290,501 

584 

,720 

230,919 

Ceiling  orders: 

: 

Administered 

:Number 

17 

51 

92 

92 

Cost  per  order 

:Dollars     ' 

5,344 

5,696 

4 

,182 

2,510 

Percentage  of  preceding 

year 

: Percent 

107 

73 

60 

Task  rates: 

1 

Administered 

jHumber 

(              82 

269 

434 

435 

Cost  per  task  rate 

» Dollars 

!        1,106 

1,080 

886 

531 

Percentage  of  preceding 

year 

t Percent 

97 

82 

60 

Order  months: 

I 

Admini  stored 

J Number 

94 

251 

453 

449 

Cost  per  order  month 

:  Dollars 

966 

1,157 

849 

514 

Percentage  of  preceding 

year 

t Percent 

120 

73 

61 

l/    Projected  costs  on  basis  of  operating  costs  for  first  6  months;   pro- 
jected units  on  assumption  of  no  change  in   scope  or  characteristics  of  specific 
ceilings. 

Table  20  and  Supplements  to  Specif io  Wage  Ceiling  Regulations. 


The  unit  costs  for  fiscal  year  1947  were  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  unit  costs  for  1946,  on  the  basis  of  any  of  the  measures.  Less  con^jara- 
bility  between  measures  is  found  when  oon^arisons  with  the  1944-1945  average 
unit  costs  are  made.  This  can  be  attributed  in  large  part  to  a  change  in  the 
scope  and  characteristics  of  the  ceilings  during  this  period.  As  previously 
noted,  -the  earlier  ceilings  were  single  oonmodity  orders  primarily  for  harvest 
tasks.      Ihis  affected  both  the  number  of  task  rates  and  the  order  months* 
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Ihe  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945  may  be  considered  the  develop- 
mental years.  All  of  the  units  were  relatively  small  in  nvmber.   !Diere- 
fore  variation  in  the  scope  or  characteristics  of  one  ceiling  order 
greatly  affected  the  relationships  between  the  different  units.  The 
years  1946  and  1947  were  fairly  normal  and  are  comparable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  ceiling-ordor  content. 

!Ihe  decline  in  unit  costs  in  fiscal  year  1946  from  the  previous 
year  is  attributable  to  several  factors.   The  higher  costs  in  1944  and 
1945  "were  partly  due  to  the  initial  cost  of  getting  the  program  into 
operation.   This  required  more  travel  and  more  persons  had  to  be 
available  for  travel.  After  this  developmental  period,  en^jloyees  be- 
came more  proficient  as  experience  was  gained.   Therefore,  additional 
ceiling  orders  within  a  local  area  could  be  handled  in  1946  -without 
adding  more  personnel.  As  ceilings  were  extended  into  more  operations, 
program  activity  became  more  uniform  throughout  the  crop  season*  This 
made  it  possible  to  utilize  employees  at  near  capacity  over  longer  periods, 
thus  saving  the  costs  of  hiring  and  separation. 

The   marked  decline  in  unit  costs  during  fiscal  year  1947  may 
be  largely  attributed  to  shifts  in  administrative  policy  during  the 
crop  year  1946.   To  the  extent  that  these  changes  occurred  before 
July  1,  1946,  idiey  may  also  be  considered  affecting  costs  in  fiscal 
year  1946. 

During  the  crop  year  1946  the  States  were  urged  to  utilize   and 
rely  on  local  wage  stabilization  advisory  committees  in  the  initial 
stages  of  adjustment  and  compliance  -work.   Steps  were  also  taken  to 
encourage  greater  reliance  on  field  decisions.   These  included  efforts 
to  increase  understanding  of  the  program  in  the  field  and  to  improve 
the  channels  for  reporting  from  and  to  the  field.   Changes  in  organization 
were  made  that  clarified  lines  of  authority  and  pemitted  more  direct 
relationships  between  the  Wage  Stabilization  Division  and  the  personnel 
in  the  States.  85/ 

These  changes  in  the  States  permitted  reductions  in  Washington 
personnel.   The  extent  to  -wdiich  this  reduction  was  effected  is  revealed 
by  comparing  costs  of  departmental  and  field  personnel  services  (table  22). 
Departn^ntal  personnel  costs  were  only  16  percent  of  field  costs  in  1947 
as  compe  red  wi-tti  50  percent  in  1945.   The  net  effect  of  reduction  in 
Washington  costs  was  lower  unit  costs  for  the  operation  of  the  program.  84/ 


83/  See  discussion  of  these  changes  in  chapter  8» 

84/  The  probable  economies  from  these  proposed  changes  in  policies 
and  organization  were  too  uncertain  at  the  time  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1947  was  prepared  to  permit  material  reduction  in  the  budget.   This  accounts 
in  part  for  tlie  fact  that  the  amount  budgeted  far  exceeded  the  amoimt  used* 
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Table  22»  -  Cost  of  departmental   services  in  Washington  in 
relation  to  field  personnel  services,    1945-47 


Service 


Year  ending  June 


1945 


1946 


Dollars" 

67,024 
133,205 


T55Tr 


1947 


"D^ll 


Departmental 
Field 


Departmental  as 

percentage  of  field 


Percent 


50.3 


ars 


58,420 
213,191 


Percent 


27.4 


ars 


16,223 
102,406 


t'eroent 


15.8 


Based  on  administrative  cost  figures  shown  in  table  20. 


Obviously,   the  period  of  program  operation  was  too   short  to  per- 
mit generalizations  to  be  made  regarding  the  accurateness  of  measurements 
of  unit  costs.     However,  the  changes  in  costs  between  years  are   so  marked, 
■ndien  reduced  to  a  unit-cost  basis,   that  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
First,   the   least  returns  in  terms  of  program  activity  per  dollar  were  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  years  1944  and  1945.     Although  the  largest  total  costs 
occurred  in  1946,   the  returns  per  dollar  were  greater  than  in  the  previous 
years.     Finally,   the  greatest  returns  in  terms  of  ceilings  in  effect  per 
dollar  expended  were  received  in  the  fiscal  year  1947. 


CHAPTER  8.      SOME  PflDGRAM  AIJD  AmiHISTR/iTIVE  PROBLEMS 

That  hindsight  is  better  than  foresight  is  universally  accepted. 
IHiat  evaluation  of  a  program  in  negative  terms  is  easier  than  evaluation 
in  positive  terms  might  stand  as  a  corollary  truism.      Ihis  chapter  points 
up  certain  problems  in  the  program  and  its  administration.      If  major 
space  and  emphasis  is  given  to  negative  criticism  it  is  because  of  the 
truisms  cited. 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  enccuntorod,   the  subject  matter  is 
divided  into  two  parts.     Attention  is  first  given  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  program,  that  is,  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  farm-wage  controls. 
Second,   attention  is  given  to  the  administration  of  the  program.      This 
discussion  concerns  itself  with  -tiiose  practices  which  may  be  of  interest 
and  of  value  in  -the  administration  of  any  current  or  future  program  in 
this  or  related  fields. 
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Problems  of  Basic  Program  Concepts 

Although  this  part  deals  primarily  with  program  questions, 
certain  problems  of  program  administration  are  included.      These  are 
limited  to  items  necessary  to  throw  light  on  the  program  concepts* 
Iherefore  they  are  principally  administrative  problems  peculiar  to 
program. s  dealing  v/ith  farm--wage  and  labor  conditions. 

Ihe  Earnings  Concept 

Considerable   space  has  been  given  to  the  interpretation, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  program,  of  |2,400  per  annum  as  an  annual 
earning.      This  interpretation  was  probably  the  most  fallacious  inter- 
pretation from  the  viewpoint   of  administrative  feasibility,   that 
occurred   during  the  history  of  the  program.     As  indicated   earlier,   it 
defied  equitable  adm.ini stration.     Neither  the  employer  nor  the  Govern- 
m.ent  knew  -vdi ether  wages  or   salaries  paid  were  in  contravention  of  the 
act  except  for  oases  of  year-round  employees  v/orking  on  an  annual- salary 
basis. 

No   specific  written  explanation  for  the  initial  interpretation 
of  $2,400  per  annum  as  an  earning  can  be  fo\ind,   but  analysis  of  the 
knov.-n  circumstances   surrounding  the  decision  has  made  certain  probable 
reasons  apparent.   85/ 


If  separated  from  other  provisions  of  the  regulations  and  taken 
literally  the  clause  "...  viaose   salerj^"  or  wage  payments  are  not  in 
excess  of  $2,400  per  annum"  could  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  an 
arjiual  earning  ( 40,7:10024).      Ihis  is  true  even  though  little  theoretical 
justification  or  rationalization  for  this  interpretation  or  for  control 
on  the  basis  of  earnings  can  be  developed.      It  may,   of  course,  be  argued 
that  the  finding  that  ".   .    .the  general  level  of   salaries  and  wages  for 
agricultural  labor  is  substandard  .    .    ."in  itself  provides  a  reason  for 
an  earning  interpretation  (40,7:10024). 

Ilhis  is  based  on  the  assum.ption  that   salaries  or  wages  can  be 
at  a  substandard   level   only  in  terms  of  their  direct  relationship  to 
the  cost  of  living  and  that  a  wage  rate,   therefore,   cannot  be  described 
as  substandard.      Ihis  assvimes  that  only  an  earning  as  the  product,  for 
example,    of  a  rate  multiplied  by  the  time  worked,   can  be  compared  wiiJi 
the  cost  of  living,   and  rated  as  above  or  below  par. 

If  the  validity  of  this  argument  were  for  a  moment  granted,   it 
cannot  be   said  that  any  finding  v;as  promulgated  that  all  wages  below 
$2,400  per  year  were   substandard.     Neither  did   the  regulations    state 
that   salaries  and  wages  vrould  be  up   to  a   standard  if  increased  to  $2,400 
per  annum  (40,7:10024).      Therefore,    an   earning  of  |2,400  a  year  was  not 


85/     See  chapter  3   for  development  of  the  rate  concept. 
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necessarily  the  lowest  annual  income  •which  could  be  considered  as  above 
standard.  But  this  line  of  refutation  need  not  be  pursued  further,  as 
the  validity  of  the  basis  for  the  interpretation  can  hardly  be  granted 
evon  for  the  sake  of  argument. 

Earnings  vary  by  -wage  rate,  by  individual,  by  commodity,  by 
yield,  by  area,  and  by  time  -worked.  Of  these  variables,  the  -wage  rate 
is  the  only  factor  that  is  sufficiently  constant  to  lend  itself  to  imme- 
diate adjustment  by  the  employer. 

Control  on  the  basis  of  rate  permits  control  through  attention  to 
the  income  capacity  of  average  -wage  earners.   Such  control  is  not  incom- 
patible "with  a  finding  that  the  general  level  of  salaries  and  wages  for 
agricultural  labor  was  substandard.   Ihe  term  "general  level"  may  mean 
the  prevalent  or  average  level.   Therefore,  it  follows  that  the  average 
wages  or  earrings  were  substandard.   If  this  is  true,  the  person  working 
in  average  conditions  in  agriculture  was  working  at  rates  which  produced 
an  annual  wage  that  could  purchase  only  a  substandard  level  of  living* 
!Ihe  above-average  worker  or  ihe  worker  placed  in  more  favorable  cir- 
ctanstances  could  pres\jmably  earn  an  adequate  annual  wage  at  least  by 
additional  effort.   The  average  worker  could  also  achieve  this  optimum 
by  a  change  in  any  one  of  the  variables  in  the  equation  for  wages.  A 
sufficient  change  in  the  wage  rate  would  bring  wages  or  earnings  vcp   to 
whatever  level  was  established  as  par.  Following  this  reasoning,  a 
general  level  of  wages  can  be  described  as  substandard  in  terms  of  an 
average  prevailing  wuge  rate.  86/ 


86/  Although  the  discussion  in  this  report  has  been  in  terms  of 
an  average  rate,  the  same  conclusion  would  obtain  if  it  were  determined 
that  instead  of  the  average  worker,  75  percent  or  90  percent  of  the  workers 
should  be  paid  at  rates  which  would  yield  at  least  an  earning  determined 
to  be  standard. 

Note:  Further  justification  for  the  rate-control  approach  is 
found  when  the  effects  on  production  and  individual  initiative  of  the  two 
alternative  concepts  are  considered,  (l)  Control  oh  the  basis  of  annual 
earnings  means  equalization  of  the  annual  income  of  all  workers  on  the 
basis  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  slow  worker  in  short- season  em- 
ployment. For  exajsrple,  to  hold  the  fast  worker  in  long- season  employment 
working  on  a  piece-rate  basis  to  the  same  income  level  as  the  worker  not 
on  piece-work  basis,  would  force  him  to  slow  up  or  to  remain  idle  for  long 
periods.   If  not,  he  would  have  to  be  held  to  a  lower  rate.  If  carried 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  this  means  individual  control  of  each  wage 
earner *s  income  in  terms  of  the  productivity  of  iJhe  least  productive 
worker.   It  approaches  a  guaranteed  annual  income  even  though  a  worker 
contributes  only  a  few  days  of  poorly  performed  work.  Such  a  system 
eliminates  all  incentive  to  initiative  and  actually  tends  toward  decreased 

Continued  on  page  94 
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Thus  far  one  possible  reason  for  the  earnings  interpretation 
has  been  advanced  together  -prith  arguments  to  demonstrate  that  even 
though  this  may  have  been  the  real  reason,  the  premise  on  -which  it 
must  have  been  based  does  not  bear  close  scrutiny.  A  second  and 
probably  more  realistic  reason  for  the  earnings  interpretation  can 
be  found  vjhen  consideration  is  given  to  the  effects  at  the  time  of 
the  possible  alternative  interpretation. 

Ihe  U.    S.    Department   of  Agriculture  was  given  jurisdiction 
over  agricultural   labor,   defined   to   include  persons  -with  wage  payments 
not  in  excess  of  $2,400  per  year.      If  defined  as  a  rate,  no  possible  malii- 
ematical  formula  could  be  advanced  to  demonstrate  that  earnings  of  $25 
per  day  were  at  or  below  a  rate  of  $2,400  per  annum.      On  a  rate  basis, 
therefore,    these  farm  workers  would  by  definition  have  been  nonagricul- 
tural  labor  and  7K)uld  have  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  (40,7;10024).     Agricultural   employers  generally  would  probably 
have  opposed  an  interpretation  that  would,   in  effect,  have  classified 
these  farm  workers  as  industrial.      But  when  consideration  was  given  to 
the  short-tem  employment  in  the  tasks  which  grossed  these  daily  earnings, 
this  problem  did  not" become   so  evident  -when  the  approach  was  on  an  annual- 
earnings  basis.      Ihe   suggestion  that  the  decision  to  operate  on  an  earnings 
basis  was  an  outgrowth  of  this  dilemma  is  supported  by  the  obvious  atten?)t 
to  shift  to  an  interpretation  of  $2,400  per  annum  as  a  rate   after  the  defini- 
tion of  agricultural  labor  was  revised  and   the  Tl^ar  Food  Administrator  was 
e:xt ended   jvirisdiction  over   salaries  and  Ti-age  payments  at  rates  up  to 
$5,000  per  annum  (40,8il6702)» 

Regardless  of  the  reason  for  the  initial  interpretation  and  the 
later  change,    the  initial   concept  had  negative  effects  upon  the  pro- 
gram  throughout  its  existence.      Sven  after  attempts  were  made  to  change 
it,   this  concept   continued  in  the  minds  of  most  employers  and  in  the 
minds  of  many  vrage  board  mesnbors  and  field   employees.     Ko  excuse  is 


86/  Continued 
productivity.      This  is  not  ccanpatible  with  a  program  designed   to  combat 
inflation.      (2)   Control  on  a  rate  basis  lends  itself  to  control  in  terms 
of  average  productivity  and  average  incomes  as  of  a  given  time.      Ihe^ 
annual   earnings   of  m.any  v/orkers  will    still  be  below  average.      Many  will 
earn  more  —  whether  employed   on  a  piece-rate  or  time  basis    shorter  than 
a  year.     The  incentive  factor  remains.      The  worker  willing  or  able   to 
double  his  output  or  time  can  double  his  income.      This  is  not  inflationary. 
If  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done   remains   constant,   the  total  wage  payment 
to  all  workers  does  not  change  —   only  its  distribution.     If  the   season  — 
a  greater  total  wage  payment  m.ay  also   result.      This  is  not  inflationary  in 
itself,  as  the  total  wage  bill  increasesonly  in  direct  proportion  to  pro- 
duction of  goods.      Even  though  control  of  rates  automatically  controls 
earnings,   it  does   so  without  destroying  individual  initiative  and  pro- 
ductivity.     It  therefore  makes  possible  equal  pay  for   equal  work. 
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found  for  the  lack  of  positiTe  action  by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Division 
to  secure  complete  clarification  of  the  rate  concept  in  the  regulations 
and  to  give  "yidde spread  publicity  to  the  correction  of  this  fallacy. 

!Ihe  Equivalent   Rates 

In  addition  to  ■v\^at  has  been  said,  there  is  little  need  to  point 
up  the  weaknesses  in  the  application  of  the  "equivalent   rates"  concepts 
More  space  is  required  to   illustrate  v&iat  is  needed  to  make  possible  the 
promulgating  of  v/age  rates  that  mil  assure  a  proper  balance  in  the  labor 
market* 

"When  $2,400  per  anntrni  was  finally  recognized  as  a  rate,   it  pro- 
vided a  possibility  for  determining  v^ether  John  Doe,  -vrfio  was  paying 
|8  per  day  or  5  cents  per  pound  for  having  his  cherries  picked,  wag 
paying  at  rates  in  contravention  of  the   Stabilization  Act#     However, 
possible  and  actual   determination  of  equitable  equivalents  it  was 
discovered  were  two  different  problems*      Effective  administration  of 
a  wage  program  or  any  program  demands  clear-cut  definitions.      To  atteonpt 
to   operate  without  such  definitions  of  equivalent  rates  left  the  program 
wide  open  to  evasion  by  employers.      Similarly,  no  uniformity  in  applica- 
tion and  interpretation  by  the  wage  board  employees  was  assured. 

The  regulations  did  provide  that  a  wage  rate  imast  be  the  equivalent 
of  $200  per  month.      Ihis  was  fairly  easy  to  apply.      Later,   an  85-oents-per 
hour  equivalent  was  promulgated  for  five  States.      Biis  was  as  far  as  formal 
determinations  were  made.   87/    For  all  other  rates  the  burden  was  on  the 
•employer  to  decide  whether  his  rates  were  equal  to   or  above  the  equivalents, 
and  upon  the  wage  board  or  the  Wage  Stabilization  Division,   after  the 
application  was  received,   to  determine  what  rates  had  to  be  or  could  be 
approved  on  the  basis  of  the  general    standards  in  the  regulations* 

The  sum  of  $200  per  month  was  arrived  at   simply  by  dividing 
$2,400  by  12.      This  was  probably  fair  enough.     Eighty- five  cents  per 
hour,  where  used,  was  obtained  by  multiplying  26  days  per  month  by  9 
hours  per  day  and  dividing  this  into  $200  per  month.      Ihis  equals 
$0,8547  per  hour.     Because  time  payments  in  agriculture  generally 
vary  by  S-oent  increments,   it  v;as  rounded  off  to  85  cents  per  hour. 
The  resulting  loss  of  more  than  4  cents  per  day,  or  $13.20  per  year, 
as  compared  with  the  worker  on  a  $2,400  annual   salarj''  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  the  fallacy  in  arriving  at  equivalent  rates  in  this  manner. 
We  might  assume,   for  the   sake  of  argument,   that  hourly  workers  in  agri- 
culture average  9  hours  a  day,  26  days  a  month,  12  months  a  year.      Even 
with  this  assumption,   arriving  at  an  hourly  equivalent  in  the  way  de- 
scribed is  not   realistic,  nor  fair  to  the  hourly  worker.     It  ignores 
the  element  of  risk. 


87/     See  discussion  in  chapter  3» 
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The  worker  on  an  annual  wage  is   assured  of  his  incouis.      The 
month  worker,  particularly  in  the  northern  States,    is  not.     He  may- 
be forced  to  be  idle  2   or  3  months  a  year  because  of  the   seasons. 
The  hourly  worker's  risk  is   still  greater.      He  may  miss  an  hour  in 
the  morning  beoeoise  of  a  heavy  dew,   a  day  because  of   rain,   a  couple 
of  hours  because  a  machine  breaks  dovna.      Ihis  risk  is  with  him  con- 
stantly.     Cierefore,   to  be  truly  equiTalent,   the  hourly  rate  must  be 
greater  -than  the  true  mathematical  equivalent* 

In  addition,   the  basic   assumption  for   the  mathematical   ec^iva- 
lent  in  the  case  of  85  cents  per  hour  was  erroneous.     No  hourly  worker 
in  any  type  of  agriculture  averages  9  by  26  by  12,  or  2,808  hours  per 
year,  with  possibly  a  -very  rare  exception  on   some  large  farms  where 
year-round  workers  are  paid   on  an  hourly  basis. 

Realistically,    the  average  days  worked  per  month  for  hired 
hourly  workers  approximate  20  rather  than  26.      Similarly,    although 
hourly  workers  may  work  as  high  as  10  or  12  hours  a  day  during  peak 
seasons,   the  average  for  the  year  would  fall  far  below  this  figure. 

Without  pressing  the  point   further,    it  may  be   said  that   even 
though  85  cents  an  hour  was  not   a  true  equivalent,    it  was  a  practical 
answer  to  a  practical  problem.     Without    some  definite  equivalent, 
administration  of  maximum  hourly  rates  under  the   general  ceiling  would 
have  been  impossible.      In  fairness   to   the  wage  boards  in  the   five   States, 
it    should  be  pointed  out   that  to  have  promulgated  a  higher  equivalent 
hourly  rate  at   the  time  would  have  brought  repercussions  that  could  have 
scuttled  the  entire  program. 

Specific  piece-rate  equivalents  were  never  promulgated.      The 
general  rule  was  that  an  equivalent  piece-work  rate  ivas  a  rate  that 
would  permit  an  average  worker,  working  at  a  customary  rate  of   speed 
for  hourly  work,    to   earn  the  hourly  equivalent  (85  cents  in  those 
States  in  which  this  had  been  determined).      This  rule   appears  to  ba 
reasonably  fair,  but  obviously  it  was  difficult  to  apply.      Seldom  is 
the  identical  kind   of  work  that  is  done   on  a  piece-rate  basis  done 
on  an  hourly  basis.      Moreover,   leaving  determination  to   each  case  was 
bound   to  bring  discrepancies  in  rates  for   the   same  work  in  the   sane 
area.      It  is  generally  granted  that  an  equivalent  piece-rate,   in  order 
to  allow  for  the  incentive  payment  factor,    should  result   in  greater 
hourly  earnings  than  that  possible  on  an  hourly  time  basis.     Without 
any   statistical    support  for   the    statement,    the  most  common  opinion 
among   executive  officers  of  the  wage  boards  was  that  the  piece-rate 
should  permit  hourly  earnings  that  would  be  10  to  20  percent  above 
the  hourly  rate.      Ihis,    the  above  rule  appears  to  recognize.  88/ 


88/  Alden  E.  Orr,  Executive  Officer,  Oregon  USDA  wage  board, 
in  a  letter  to  Arthur  J.  Holmaas,  Chief,  Wage  Stabilization  Division, 
October  22,    1946.      See  also  chapter  3   of  this  report. 
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It  may  appear  from  this  discussion  that  earning  and  rate  con- 
cepts are  again  being  confused*     At  some  point   on  a  time  "basis,   the 
two  must  be  synonymous*     In  practice,   the   smallest  time  division  used 
in  connection  vdth  rates  for  wage  payments  in  agriculture  is  the  hour. 
Payments  for  less  time  are  ordinarily  in  terms  of  half-hours  and  quarter- 
hours,   and  not  in  terms  of  minutes  and   seconds.     For  practical  purposes, 
therefore,  rates  and  earnings   stated  on  an  hourly  basis  can  be  considered 
as  synonymous  (47)« 

Equivalent  rates  have  been  discussed  thus  far  only  in  terms  of 
their  relation  to  $2,400  per  annum,  for  purposes  of  determining  -when 
approval  7jas  required.      Equally  irportant  was  the  relation  between 
piece-work  rates  for  different  crops  and  operations,  both  for  deter- 
mining whether  the  rates  could  be  approved  and  for  determining  what 
rates  would  bring  about  a  fair  distribution  of  labor  and   stability 
in  the  labor  market. 

Is  5  cents  for  picking  a  6C^pound    sack  of  potatoes  equitable 
in  comparison  with  20  cents  for  hand  topping  and   sacking  100  pounds  of 
onions?     How  do  these  rates  compare  mth  |1.70  per  ton  for  topping  and 
loading  sugar  beets  from  a  field  yielding  13  tons  per  acre,  or  11.55  per 
ton  from  fields  yielding  20  tons  per  acre?     These  were  the  practical 
questions  with  which  wage  boards  were  faced  in  approving  individual  ap- 
plications and  in  formulating   specific  ceiling  rates* 

Generally,  best- informed  opinions  and  historical  relationships 
were  the  only  bases  upon  irfiich  decision  could  be  made.      The  available 
■specific   statistical  infoiroation  was  inadequate.     Work  in  the  field 
by  the  Bureaxi  of  Agricultural  Economics  and   several  colleges  generally 
consisted  of  averages  for  too-broad  areas  or  for  too-limited  periods 
to  be  of  much  value  in  specifically  defined  localities.     At  best,   these 
data  could  provide  only  rough  approximations  (22,l).89/ 


Of  course,    trial  and  error  could  and  did  correct  for  the  most 
inequitable  relationships.      If  a  competing  rate  was  too   far  out  of  line, 
the   shift  of  the  labor   supply  soon  brought  this  to  light  but  it  was  not 
conducive  either  to  stabilizing  the  labor  market  or  to  preventing  wage- 
rate   spiraling.      The  high  rate  could  not  be  rolled  back.      The  low  rate 
had  to  be  increased;   if  increased  too  much,   it  reversed  the  shift  of 
workers;  if  increased  too  little  or  too  late,   crop  losses  might  result. 


89/     For  additional  bibliography  on  worker  productivity  and  labor 
requirements  see  Hawthorne,  H,  W.   and  Ivlarx,   Robert  (lO). 
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Many  factors  other  than  equivalent  earnings  affect  the  proper 
relationship  between  rates.     For  example,  natural  working  conditions, 
such  as  tree  picking  versus  picking  from  the  ground,  and  -working  customs 
such  as  picking  in  bushel  baskets  versus  half-bushel  baskets,   have  their 
effect  on  whether  a  worker  will  choose  one  crop  over  another^ 

Collecting  data  and  information  to  answer  these  questions  is 
difficult  at  best»      To  get  it  with  the  limited  means  and  personnel 
at  the  disposal  of  the  wage  boards  was  a  heavy  task,  but   some  work 
was  done  toward  it,  notably  in  Florida  and  Idaho. 

Florida  had  the  problem  of  developing   equitable  relationships 
between  piece- rates  for  picking  early  and  mid  season  oranges,    seedling 
oranges,   Valencia  oranges,  grapefruit,   and   tangerines.      In  an  effort 
to  ascertain  the  fairness  of  the  relationships  between  various  rates, 
extensive  studies  of  actual  pay-rolls  for  citrus  picking  were  carried 
out  during  the  1945-46  and  early  part  of  the  1946-47  seasons.      Earnings 
per  manrday  rather  than  earnings  per  hour  were  chosen  as  a  basis  for 
comparison.     The  results  are  briefly  summarized  in  table  23« 


Table   23.  -  Ntmber  of  days  and  average  earnings  per  mart-day  for  oitirus 

picking,  Florida,   1945  and  1946 


Seasc 

3n 

:                     1945 

:                    1946 

Variety 

Earnings: 

Earnings 

:     Man-days   : 
!                          ; 

per       ! 
man- day 

Man- days     : 

per 
man-day 

i       Number 

Dollars 

Number 

DoilLars 

Oranges: 

! 

Early  and  mid season 

i          3,936 

8.09 

5,199 

9.40 

Seedling 

t          1,080 

9.98 

- 

- 

Valencia 

!          2,523 

9.97 

mm 

- 

Grapefiruit                                j 

!          2,062 

7.23 

1,789 

7.00 

Tangerines 

!          1,607 

8.70 

257 

9.35 

Weighted  average 

•  •••> 

8.62 

.ii.- 

8.81 

Data  from  Florida-USDA  wage  board.   Four  Years  of  Florida  Citrus  Wage 
Stabilization  Under  Specific  Wage  Regulation  No.   21^  a  report  prepared 
tinder  the  direction  of  L.   H.   Kramer,   Chairman,   Lake  Wales,  Fla. ,  Nov. 
9,   1946,  34pp.   /type^* 
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In  1945,   ceiling  rates  were  25  cents  per   standard   field  box  for 
early,  midseason,  and   seedling  oranges,  15  cents  for  Valencias,  8  cents 
for  grapefi-uit,   and  30  cents  for   tangerines  (40,9;9042)»      For  1946,   the 
rate  for  grapefruit  was  increased  to  9  cents  in  an  effort  to  bring  earn- 
ings in  line  with  those  for  other  varieties  (40,11;8860)« 

Obviously,   other  factors  than  rate  influenced  earnings  in  the 
1946  season  as  evidenced  by  the  increase  from  $8»09  to  ^9.40  per  day 
for  early  and  midseason  oranges  at  the   same  rate  of  25  cents  per  box* 
It  may  have  been  better  workers;   it  may  have  been  better  and  more 
uniform  yield*     However,   the  important  issue  at  the  moment  is  not 
a  comparison  of  the  1946  with  the  1945   season,  but  of  the  earnings 
for  the  various  varieties  in  194 6<.      Grapefrait  earnings  dropped  not 
only  in  relation  to  1945,  but  in  relation  to  the  other  varieties  in 
1946e      !I3ie  opposite  of  the  desired  result   occurred* 

Termination  of  the  program  on  November  9,   1946,  prevented 
getting  more  conclusive  figures  for  1946  (40,11;13455)»     If  the  study 
could  have  been  continued  to   the  end  of  the  season  in  May  1947,   the 
relationships  might  have  chsinged  materially.      The  study  does   serve  to 
illustrate  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  truly  equivalent  piece-rates© 

Idaho  is  annually  faced  with  the  problem  of  relationships  be- 
tween rates  for  potato  picking  and   for  beet  topping  and  loading*     During 
1946,   attempt  was  made  to  collect  statistical  data  for  con^arison*     In 
the  nonnal  course  of  meeting  farmers  relative  to  administration  of  the 
program,  wage- stabilization  assistants  asked  questions  to  learn  farmers' 
Opinions  of  the  average  accon^lishments  of  workers  in  sugar  beets  and 
potatoes  in  fields  of  vairying  yields,   and   the  average  hours  worked  per 
day,   and  average  days  per  month.      Ihese  answers  were  noted  on  check- 
lists after  the  discussions  were  over» 

Suramarizations  from  these  check  lists  give  the  following  itemss 
Picking  potatoes;   -  185  reportsj   average  of  82  sacks  of  120  poxmds 
picked  per  dayi   average  jrield  of  177  sacks  per  acrej    average  days  worked, 
20,39  per  month|   average  hours,  8,1  per  day.     From  this  it  can  be  oalou» 
lated  that  10.12   sacks  were  picked  per  hour  which,   at  ceiling  rates» 
would  equal  earnings  of  $1«12  per  hour  or  |9»07  per  average  day  for  the 
days  worked. 

Topping  and  Loading  Sugar  Beets i  -  155  reports;  average  of  5«79 
tons  per  day;  average  days  worked,  21e27  per  month;  average  hours,  8.47 
per  day.  Ihis  can  be  reduced  to  0.684  tons  per  hour,  or  $1.08  per  hour 
aiid  $9.15  per  average  day  for  the  days  worked  (56,pp«26~27).  ^O/ 


90/    Also  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Worker  Pro- 
ductivity in  the  Harvesting  of  Sugar  Beets  and  Potatoes  in  Southern  Idaho 
and  Malheur  County,  Oregon-October  and  November,   1946«     A  report  prepared 
by  Wayne  A.   Lee,  Wage  Rate  Analyst,  Wage  Stabilization  Division,  Washington, 
November  1946  ^^published^* 
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Al though  obviously  "based  on  a  weak  statistical  sample,   these 
figures  illustrate  the  type  of  data  that  is  needed.     An  equitable 
balance  among  the  various  rates  can  be  obtained  only  as  better  data 
of  this  type  are  collected. 

Hie  Coinmodity  Approach 

Alttiough  custom,    legal  requirements,   and  producer  interests, 
all  tended  toward  a  commodity  approach,  it  was  gradually  recognized 
that  this  did  not  provide  the  best  answer.      Specific  ceilings  were 
like  islands  in  the   sea.      Sometimes  they  merely  capped  rates  that 
were  already  out  of  line  with  all  other  farm  operations  in  the  area. 
At  otiaer  times,   rates  for  other  operations   spiraled  beyond  "tdiem, 
drained  off  the  workers,    and  threatened  to  engulf  "Hiem.   91/ 

In  time,  it  was  realized  that  to  be  effective  and  fair,  con- 
trols should  be  applied  to  all  farm-wage  rates  in  an  area.     By  that 
time,   the  legislative  requirement  for  majority  approval  of  producers 
of  the  affected  commodity  was  a  real  obstacle  to  issuance  of  compre- 
hensive  specific  ceilings.     Efforts  to  fill  these  gaps  with  more 
stringent  administration  of  the  general  ceiling  met  with  varying 
success.     Usually  these  efforts  were  conceded  to  be  inadequate. 

Promulgation  of  broader  ceilings  was   secured  in  the  States  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  particularly  in  Oregon.     For  example,   the  ceiling 
in  the  Klamath  Falls  area  applied  to  operations  in  potatoes,   onions, 
vdieat,  barley,   and  other  grains,   and  to  general  farm  operations   (40,9:11056). 
The  ceiling  rates  promulgated  included  rates  for  planting,  cultivation, 
and  year-round  work,   as  well  as  for  harvest  operations.      In  order  to 
issue  such  a  ceiling,   it  was  necessary  to  get  certification  that  a 
majority  of  the  potato  growers,   a  majority  of  the  onion  growers,   etc., 
in  the  area  or,   after  July  1,   1945,  p sir ticipa ting  in  a  meeting  or 
referendvm  held  for  that  purpose,  had  requested  issuance  of  a  specific 
ceiling* 

In  many  cases,   the  commodity  approach  made  it  impossible  to 
cover  all  farm  operations  in  an  area.     For  example,  in  Curry  and  Coos 
Counties  of  Oregon,   all  commodities  were  represented  except  cranberries 
(40,11; 6484,6556).      Therefore,   the   specific  ceilings,  whan  promulgated, 
had  to   omit  this  crop  which  is  extremely  important  in  Idiis  locality. 
Therefore,   if  the  cranberry  growers  carpeted  with  the  growers  of  the 
controlled  commodities  for  labor,  they  had  an  unfair  advantage.     Even 
though  the  rates  for  cranberry  work  were  presumably  controlled  by  the 
general  ceiling,  it  was  an  open  secret  that  the   same  effective  compliance 
as  under  the   specific  ceilings  could  not  be  had. 


91/  Orr,  Letter  to  Holmaas,  October  22,  1946. 
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Ttie  commodity  approach  may  be  termed  one  of  the  greatest  weak- 
nesses in  the  basic  program,  from  the   standpoint  of  preventing  establish- 
ment of  an  equitable  balance  among  the  farm-wage  rates  in  an  area. 

Specific  Ceiling  Adjustments 

Establishment  of  fair  basic  ceiling  rates  is  the  first  order 
of  business  in  obtaining  a  balance  among  farm-wage  rates  in  an  area* 
Ko  matter  hour  well  balanced,   these  rates  must  be  geared  to  average 
crop  conditions  or  working  conditions  in  the  area.      Ihey  must  also 
be  related  to  the  average  productivity  of  the  average  worker  erployed 
in  these  crops* 

If  i*igidly  applied,   rates  based  on  the  average  of  so  many 
factors  obviously  cannot  be  fair  to  everyone.      The  below-average 
worker  on  a  piece-rate  basis  cannot  hope  to   achieve  earnings  equal 
to  those  of  the  average  or  above- average  worker.     Little  can  be  done 
to  correct  this  situation.     However,   as  important  in  their  effects 
on  earnings  are  the  physical  factors  that  cause  what  may  be  termed 
subnormal  crop  or  working  conditions.      !Ihese  reduce  below  the 
general   average  the  earnings  of  both  the  average  and  the  above- 
average  worker.     Such  differences  as  varietions  in  crop  yields, 
differences  in  working  conditions,   and  remoteness  from  labor  supply, 
justify  wage-rate  differentials.      If  a  pivsducer  is  to  harvest  low- 
yielding  crops  on  a  piece-rate  basis  at  the   same  time  that  better 
crops  are  being  harvested,  he  must  expect  to  pay  higher  rates.      If 
located  in  a  remote  valley,  he  can  expect  to  pay  a  preraitm  to  com- 
pensate for  the  extra  time  and  money  the  worker  has  to   spend  to 
reach  his  place.   92/ 

!nie  mo  st  important   single  factor  contributing  to  the  success 
of  ,the  wartime  f an^-wage  stabilization  program  was  the  fair  and  rapid 
handling  of  individual  adjustments  in  specific  ceiling  rates.     Handling 
variations  from  the  base  ceiling  rates  in  s>ach  a  way  as  not  to  disrupt 
the  labor  market  was  actually  more  important  than  setting  a  precisely 
exact  or  optimvnn  base  rate.      Ihe  procedure  for  handling  these  adjustments 
through  local  Wage  Stabilization  Advisory  Committees  and  local  fieldmen 
was  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter. 

Prewar  attempts  to   stabilize  wages  voluntarily,  through  gentlemen's 
agreements,  provided  no  mechanism  for  handling  justifiable  variations 
from  the  average  or  prevailing  rates  (57,1945!5;15,pp.lfr-18)»   93/    "When 


92/     Shields,  Letter  to  Bowles,  May  7,   1946  and  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Division  Memorandum  5-46» 

93/    Also  letters  and  memoranda  in  Wage  Stabilization  Division 
files. 
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a  fanner  independently  raised  his  rates  to  correct  for  factors  creating 
hardships,   the  wage  war  was  on*     Neither  vrorkers  nor  eriployers  took  time 
to  inquire  as  to  the  reason  for  the  variation.      The  result  was  a  whole- 
sale  i^ift  of  workers  to   the  man  who  paid  a  cent  more.     Actually,   the 
v/orkers  often  found   their  earnings  were  less,   even  though  the  rates 
were  higher.     Often  by  the  time   some  of  iiiem  drifted  hack  to  their 
former  employers,   highly  perishable  cjrops  had   suffered  untold  damage. 
Bie  net  result  was  loss  to  workers  and  growers. 

TOien  adjustments  based  on  variations  in  conditions  were  granted 
tinder  the  ceiling  program,   the  reasons  for  variations  and  the  procedure 
for  adjustments  were  publicized.     "When  farmers  and  workers  understood 
the  reasons   for  the  adjustments,   there  was  no  reason  for  upset.      Ihere 
was  no  stampede  of  workers  to  take   advantage  of  the  higher  rates.      It 
tended  to  bring  a  better  distribution  of  labor   supply.      It  tended  toward 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  in  terms  of  real  earnings  rather  than  in  terms 
of  wage  rates.      Experience  demonstrated  that  the  flexibility'-  afforded 
through  this  procedure  brought  a  condition  of  equity  into  the  program 
which  was  decidedly  conducive  to  better  employer- eo^jloyee  understanding. 

Wie  sovtnd  basic  adjustm.ent  feature  could  have  been  handled  more 
effectively  in  many  cases.      Two  important  items  which  should  have  been 
improved,   and  y^ich  were  gradually  improved  under  experience,  may  be 
mentioned. 

(1)  More  specific   standards  or  criteria  for  granting  adjust- 
ments should  have  been  worked  out  for  each  ceiling  and  area.      The 
regulations  carried  general   critera  such  as  low  yield  and  remoteness 
frcm  labor  supply  (40,10:5180).     "What  did  "low  yield"  mean  when  applied 
to  apples  in  the  Wenatchee  Valley  of  Washington?    What  were  "tall  trees" 
in  the  cherry  orchards  of  Idaho?     The  criteria  in  the  regulations  were 
too  general  for  the   specific  case.     "VVhen  these   standards  were  interpreted 
in  terms  of  local  conditions,  however,   and  were  publicized,   the  reasons 
for  granting  adjustments  became  clear  to  everyone.      "Tall  trees"  meant 
trees  requiring  20-foot  ladders  or  30-foot  ladders  or   some   specific 
length  of  ladder.     As   standards  beceme  more   specific,   approvals  were 
granted  more  objectively  and  there  was  less  dissatisfaction. 

(2)  Records  of  actions  on  adjustment  applications  were  not 
always  obtained  or  kept  properly.      Such  records  were  important  as  a 
guide  to  handling  later  applications.     Still  more  important  was  their 
value  in  dealing  with  rxanors.      In  many  cases,   after  an  adjustment  was 
granted,    a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  individual  was  paying  violation 
rates  would  be  started.      Ihe  best  counter-^ offensive  was  immediate 
publicity  of  the  fact  that  an  adjustment  had  been  approved  in  a  specific 
amount  for  a   specific  reason  (57,1946;7«1945;_4). 
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Periodic   Reconsideration  of  Specific  Ceilings 

Probably  one  of  the  most  serious  criticisms  of  the  program  oen 
be  leveled  at  the  lack  of  provision  for  routine  periodic  reconsideration 
of  specific  ceilings.      This  is  particularly  true  for  ceilings  containing 
piece-vrork  rates.      Rates  once  established  tended  to  remain  in  effect  un- 
less growers  requested  a  change.      In  a  few  cases,  basic  rates  were  recon- 
sidered on  petition  from  workers,  but  these  instances  were  rare. 

With  varying  crop  conditions,  piece-work  rates,  carried  over  from 
one   season  to  another,   could  easily  result  in  hardships  and  ineqaities* 
Changing  economic  conditions,  both  within  the   specific  area  or  throughout 
the  economy  generally,   also  demanded  consideration.     Yet  the  regulations 
or  instructions  contained  no  provision  for  reconsideration  except  upon 
petition  from  an  interested  party,  until  administrative  instructions 
were  issued  in  August  1946,  requiring  annual  reconsideration  by  the 
wage  boards*   94/ 

Annual  reconsideration  had  an  additional  value.     If  reconsid- 
eration was  accoHpanied  by  meetings  or  hearings,   it  served  to  refresh 
or  reawaken  interest  among  growers  and  workers.      "Hiis  led  to  better 
understanding  and  better  compliance. 

Periodic  or  annual  reconsideration  did  not  mean  that  the  speci- 
fied maximum  rates  had  to  be  changed;    change  might  be  in  area,  commodi- 
ties,  or  operations  covered,  or  it  might  be  found  that  no  change  was 
necessary.      The  Wage  Stabilization  Division  had  no  preconceived  notion 
that  every  ceiling  should  be  changed  periodically.     It  was  only  concerned 
with  assuring  that  each  ceiling  was  periodically  reviewed  so  that  it 
■would  not  become  out  of  date  or  a  "dead"  regulation  on  the  books* 

Local  Flavor  of  Specific  Ceilings 

The  grass-roots  approach  to  establishing  and  administering 
the  specific  ceilings  was  second  only  to  the  flexibility  fumi^ed 
by  the   adjustment  procedure,   in  contributing  to  the  program's   success. 

No   specific  ceiling  was  promulgated  without  local  hearings 
and  educational  meetings.     No   specific  ceiling  was  promulgated  unless 
there  was  a  widespread  recognition  of  need  in  the  area.     No  apology 
was  necessary  for  the  fact  that  the  "need  for  a  ceiling"  was  sometimes 
"sold"  to  the  local  citizenry.     Obviously,   each  area  that  had  a  wage 
problem  could  not  be  expected  to  generate  spontaneously  a  request  for 
a  specific  ceiling  program  if  its  citizens  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
program* 


94/    See  chcqpter  2* 
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The  Goverranent*s  job  was  to  locate  the  trouble- spots,   hold 
meetings,    and   offer  a  remedy.     After  the  remedy  was  offered,    it  was 
the  place  of  the  local  producers  to   decide  whether  they  wanted  to  uti- 
lize this  technique  or  to  handle  their  requests  for  wage  adjustments 
individually  under  the  general  ceiling, 

Utilizetion  of  local  Wage  Stabilization  Advisory  Committees 
for  administration  of  the  ceilings  after  they  were  promulgated  added 
further  local  flavor  to   the  progran,     "Where  local  committees  had  repre- 
sentatives of  large  and    small  glowers,    and  of  T/orkers,   there  was  better 
understanding.      Endless  credit  is  due  these  local  committees  for  making 
the  program  work.     Of  course,    "the  wrong  persons"   sometimes  got  on  ihe 
committees  and  not   all  cOBiirdttees  functioned  equally  v;ellj   but  g'snerally, 
they  knew  local   conditions  and  problems,   tried  to  be  objective   and  fair, 
and  did  a  good   job.    95/ 

Problems  of  Washington  and  Field  Organization 
and  Relationship 

Success  or  failure  of  any  program  may  often  be  attributed 
directly  to  the   smoothness  of  the  relationship  between  headquarters 
and   the  field.      The  smoothness  of  these  relations  depends  upon  such 
factors  as  unanimity  of  purpose,   general  understanding  of  program 
operation,  delegations  of  authority  commensurate  with  responsibility, 
and  clearly  defined  and  rapid  channels  of  communication. 

In  order  to  make  as  much  headway  as  possible  toward  an  objec- 
tive,   all  persons  concerned  with  the   administration  of  a  progrem  must 
be  fully  aware  of  that  objective.     Wage- stabilization  objectives  were 
not   static.     As  the   stated  objectives  or  the  emphasis  on  the  objectives 
changed,   changes  in  operation  and  emphasis  of  ■ttie  program  was  necessary. 
Some  of  "these   stensaed  from  over-all  changes  in  the  Administration's  wage- 
price  policy.     Others  resulted  from  field  experience  and  responses  of 
farmers   and  -workers  to  the  operations  of  the  program.     Many  of  the 
changes  were  reflected  in  changes  in  regulations;   others  could  be  in- 
corporated into  the  program  without  regulation  changes.     It  was  extremely 
important  that  all  personnel  be  fully  informed  of  all   changes  in  objec- 
tives, policies,    and  procedures.      It  was  equally  important  that  all 
personnel  fully  linderstood  the  changes. 

Evaluation  of  Administrative  Tools,    Techniques,    and  Controls 

Discussions  with  personnel  in  the  field  and  in  Washington  and 
a  check  of  correspondence  and  records  has  revealed  that  vmder standing  of 
purpose,  policies,   and  procedures  was  far  from  unifom.      During  ihe  summer 


95/  See  chapters  2  and  4« 
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of  1946,   an  effort  was  made  to  learn  the  reasons  for  these  differences. 
Bealizing  that  different  individuals  react  differently  to  the  same 
stimuli,   this  effort  was  centered  primarily  on  learning  whether  all 
personnel  had  "been  exposed  to  the  same  stimuli  and  what  general  form 
of  stimuli  had  been  used.   96/ 

The  study  disclosed  that  not  all  key  personnel,   executive 
officers  and  wage  board  members,  had  copies  of  the  basic  regulations 
and  principal  revisions  thereof.      In  nearly  every  case  all  full-time 
paid  personnel  in  a  State  had  copies  of  the   supplements  applicable  to 
that  State.      Ten^jorary  employees,   that  is,   fieldmen  on  60-day  appoint- 
ments, had  usually  received  only  the  particular  supplement  for  #iioh 
they  were  directly  responsible.     Maiiy  wage  board  members  had  not  re- 
ceived all  siipplements  applicable  within  their  States.      In  only  a  few- 
oases,    did  key  personnel  in  a  State  have  all   supplements  applicable  to 
adjoining  States. 

!Ihis  was  true  also  of  multiple-address  administrative  in- 
structions and  of  general  policy  and  procedure  statements.      It  became 
evident  that  many  minor  changes  in  policy  and  procedure  had  never  been 
reduced  to  writing.      If  they  had,   they  were  contained  in  letters  addressed 
to  specific  individuals  in  specific  States.     In  -tiie  latter  case,   copies 
were  seldom  routed  to   all  States.      In  the  former  case,    the  changes  had 
been  approved  by  telephone  or  through  direct  conversation  with  the  in- 
dividual concerned. 

The  analysis  also  revealed  that  the  initial  training  oppor- 
tunities afforded  key  personnel  varied  considerably.     In  some  States, 
representatives  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Division  had  spent  weeks 
working  with  the  executive  officers  and  the  wage  board  members  in 
getting  the  program  under  way.     In  other  States,  programs  were  set 
in  motion  virtually  by  telephone  and  letter  instructions  with,   at  the 
most,  a  few  hours  at  an  initial  meeting  of  such  wage  board  members  as 
could  be  present. 

FolloY^up  instructions  and  in-service  training  were  equally 
sporadic.     Several  of  the  boards,  organized  in  this  hurried  manner, 
were  not   again  visited  by  Division  representatives.     With  probably  one 
exception,  these  were  in  States  for  -which  no  specific  ceilings  were 
promulgated  at  -fche  time  the  board  was  organized. 


96/     This  was  an  informal  s-tudy  by  the  Chief  of  the  Wage  Stabili- 
zation Divasion,   carried  out  simultaneously  -vglth  the  handling  of  his 
regular  -wDrk  in  Wa^ing-fcon  and  -bhe  field.     Its  purpose  was  to  devise  means 
to  improve  administration  of  the  program.      Ihe  study  was  based  entirely  on 
analysis  of  correspondence  and  records  in  the  Wage  Stabilization  Di-vision 
and  discussions  -wi-fch  various  Wage  Board  members.   Executive  Officers,   and 
field  er^jloyees.      It  was  not  reduced  to  a  -written  report. 
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In  lesser  degree,  the  same  lack  of  planned  in-service  training 
Yras  noted  with  regard  to  executive  officers*  Practically  continuous 
follow-up  and  sx:ipervision  was  provided  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
"but  this  was  not  true  in  other  areas.  Very  little  opportimity  was 
provided  for  personal  interchange  of  experience  and  mutual  discussion 
of  problems  between  executive  officers. 

Another  weakness  was  ii\e   lack  of  a  systematized  reporting  ser- 
vice relative  to  program  activity.   This  was  equally  true  in  either  di- 
rection. No  systematic  periodic  activity  reports  were  required  frtsm  the 
field,  except  on  an  annual  basis.  Annual  reports  have  value  in  long- 
range  program  and  budgetary  planning  but  they  are  of  little  value  in 
supervision  or  control  of  current  operations.  Similarly,  no  systematic 
reports  of  activity  or  developments  in  Washington  were  furnished  to  the 
field;  this  phase  was  probably  the  weaker  of  the  two.   The  executive 
officers  in  the  States  of  greatest  activity  at  least  kept  Washington  in- 
formed of  the  most  significant  activities  by  means  of  letters. 

The  fact  that  there  was  lack  of  uniformity  in  understanding  of 
purpose,  policies,  and  procedures,  is  readily  understood  in  light  of 
these  findings.   From  this  lack  of  understanding,  it  logically  follows 
that  the  approach,  emphasis,  and  results,  varied  considerably  by  States, 
therefore  evaluation  of  the  program  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  any 
one  State  would  be  fallacious. 

It  should  be  reemphasized  that  the  end  results,  as  outlined 
in  chapter  6,  indicate  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  in  attainment 
of  objectives  in  spite  of  these  weaknesses  in  administrative  super- 
vision and  control.   It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  with  a  con- 
tinent-wide coxantry  to  cover  with  a  new  tjrpe  of  program  and  with  a 
small  staff,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any  great  refinement 
in  techniques  for  personnel  training,  supervision,  and  control,  could 
be  developed  during  the  hectic  days  of  a  war.   Biis  is  particularly 
obvious  Wien  the  fact  is  considered  that  many  of  the  personnel  had 
previous  training  primarily  in  such  pursuits  as  research,  economics, 
sociology,  and  practical  fanning.   Ihey  had  had  little  opportunity 
through  either  former  training  or  enployment  to  gain  experience  in 
administration.   Credit  for  the  degree  of  success  attained  must  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  instance  men 
with  great  native  ability  smd  initiative  had  been  employed  as  executive 
officers  and  fieldmen.   Biis,  coupled  with  their  comparative  freedom  in 
operations,  brought  forth  considerable  original  thinking  and  planning, 
"w^ioh  itself  was  conducive  to  effective  program  operation. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  an  equally  good  or  better  job 
could  have  been  done  with  less  lost  motion  and  effort,  if  more  direct 
and  better  developed  techniques  had  been  developed  for  training, 
supervision,  and  control.   Specifically,  these  should  have  included; 
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!•  A  systematic  program  for  comprehensive  initial  training 
of  executive  officers  and  wage  board  members. 

2.  Well-developed  suggestions,  accompanied  by  actual  materials, 
for  use  by  executive  officers  in  training  fieldmen* 

3«  A  program  of  planned  follow-up  conferences  with  wage  boards 
in  all  States. 

4«  A  program  of  planned  regional  conferences  of  executive 
officers,  probably  on  an  annual  basis,  to  give  opportunity  for  inter- 
changing experiences  and  ideas  and  for  planning  together  the  program 
for  the  ensuing  year* 

5»  A  vehicle  for  systematically  conveying  instructions  on  policy 
and  procedures  to  the  field  and  for  keeping  these  instructions  current* 

6.  A  requirement  for  regular  reporting  of  agreed-upon  infor- 
mation on  activities  from  the  field  to  Washington,  and  vice  versa. 
Information  to  the  field  should  have  included  the  reasons  for  changes 
in  policy  and  procedures,  consolidated  activity  data  for  all  States, 
program  trends,  and  descriptions  of  best  practices  developed  in  the 
States. 

With  the  leveling-off  of  activity  in  1946,  some  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  last  three  of  these  suggestions  were  taken.  A  2-day 
conference  of  executive  officers  was  held  at  Boise,  Idaho,  in  June 
1946  (46).  During  this  conference,  the  program  of  activity  for  the  year 
was  planned,  mutual  problems  were  discussed,  revisions  in  procedures  and 
forms  were  agreed  upon,  a  basis  for  administrative  instructions  was  de- 
veloped, and  several  policy  changes  were  explained  and  new  problems 
brought  to  light. 

As  a  result,  uniformity  of  approach  increased  considerably 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Morale  improved.  Personnel  in 
each  State  had  a  feeling  of  comradeship  with  their  coworkers  in 
other  States.  A  system  of  memoranda  containing  policy  inter- 
pretations and  procedure  instructions  was  inaugurated.  97/  A 
partial  system  of  reporting  on  field  activity  was  instaTxed.  98/ 


97/  See  footnote  10,  page  lie  Memorandum  Series^ 
98/  See  footnote  10,  page  11.  Memo.  9-46. 
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In  general,  mutual  understanding  of  both  Washington  and  field  problenis 
•was  developed  and  better  relationships  resulted* 

Problems  of  Policy  Formulation  in  Washington 

The  pi^blems  involved  in  relationships  between  headquarters  and 
the  field  also  obtained  in  varying  degree  -within  and  between  organiza- 
tional levels  in  the  Washington  organization.  In  fact,  apparently  most 
of  the  problems  had  their  roots  in  Washington* 

Wage  control  was  new  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Except 
for  determinations  of  minimum  wages  for  sugar-beet  and  sugar-cane 
workers,  the  Department  had  had  no  experience  with  positive  wage 
programs  before  the  WB.r«  99/  Initially,  therefore,  a  wait-and-watoh 
policy  was  initiated.  Action  was  not  taken  until  problems  were  specifi- 
cally pointed  up  or  until  reactions  to  controls  in  limited  areas  had  been 
learned. 

Available  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  dynamics  of  the  farm 
labor  market  and  data  on  the  relationships  between  worker  productivity, 
hours  of  work,  earnings  and  wage  rates,  in  various  operations  and  crops, 
was  inadequate.  From  the  inception  of  the  program  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Division  should  have  made  positive  provision  for  building  up  detailed 
factual  records  of  the  required  data.   !Ehis  would  have  hastened 
solution  to  this  problem.   Ihese  records  should  have  included  basic  wage- 
rate  and  productivity  data  and  specific  data  on  program  activity.  The 
records  should  have  been  organized  in  such  a  way  that  data  with  regard 
to  specific  program  operations  and  crops  in  specific  localities  would 
have  been  consolidated  in  one  place,  and  made  readily  available  for  use. 

Had  such  records  been  available  in  the  beginning  they  would  have 
given  the  wage  analyst  in  the  Wage  Stabilization  Division  a  framework  of 
fact  on  the  basis  of  which  he  could  have  evaluated  rapidly  recommendations 
for  specific  ceilings  or  other  matters  referred  by  the  State  Boards  for 
decision  and  action.   Second,  such  records  would  have  served  as  the  basis 
for  periodic  reports  up  the  line,  to  inform  superiors  of  the  status  of 
the  program. 

The   primary  purpose  of  such  reports,  from  the  vier^oint  of  ihe 
immediate  program  supervisor,  would  be  to  get  his  superiors  well  schooled 
in  the  achievements,  effectiveness,  broad  procedures,  problems,  and 
development  of  the  program.  When  adequately  informed,  the  top  admin- 


99/  The   Sugar  Act  of  1937  (59,50;909),  as  amended,  provides  that 
producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  who  wish  to  qualify  for  Government 
■subsidy  payments  must,  among  other  conditions,  pay  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  fair  and 


reasonable. 
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istrator  oan  render  positive  and  timely  decisions  on  policy.     It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  subordinate  to  take  the  initiative  in  keeping  his 
superiors  adequately  informed  at  all  times.      If  this  is  not  done  a  par- 
ticular program  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  higher  officials 
only  -vrfien  a  major  internal  problem  occurs,   or  -when  criticism  is  registered 
or  when  a  request  for  a  particular  course  of  action  is  received  from  an 
external  pressure  group.      Doubt  of  either  the  practicability  of  the  present 
program  or  of  the  ability  of  the  person  in  charge,  or  of  both,  is  thus 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  higher  officials.     Hesitancy  in  decision  or 
positive  decision  based  entirely  on  the  external  information  or  pressure 
are  natural  results.     Therefore,   the   subordinate  has  a  real  responsibility 
in  providing  meaningful  reports  to  his  superiors. 

As  the  field   staff  was  weak  in  reporting  to  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Division  so  also  was  the  Division  weak  in  reporting  up  the  line.     The 
State  wage  boards  deplored  the  lack  of  positive  policies  and  rapid  do- 
terminations  from  Washington.     The  Division  deplored  the  lack  of  rapid 
policy  decisions  from  its   superiors.     In  most  cases  these  problems  can 
be  traced  to  certain  shortcomings  in  each  link  of  the  chain  of  command. 

The  wage- stabilization  program  was  considered  an  emergency  measure 
of  course.     As   such,  the  entire  attitude  toward  it  was  different  from  that 
toward  programs  designed  to  operate  on  a  long-range  basis  to  meet  con- 
tinuing problems.     Fluctuations  in  the  course  of  the  war  and  in  the 
general  state  of  the  economy  were  innnediately  felt.      B^-ery  5  or  6  months 
sezdous  questions  arose  as  to  vdiether  the  program  would  be  continued. 
This  was  particularly  true  after  the  temination  of  war  in  Europe. 
Logically,  this  had  deterring  effects  on  decisions  as  to  policy. 
It  appeared  to  be  better  to  postpone  action  until  it  was  learned  posi- 
tively t^ether  termination  of  the  entire  program  was  imminent. 

As  revealed  by  the  lack  of  clearly  defined,   rapid,   and  effec- 
tive channels  of  communications,   other  weak  links  were  undoubtedly  duo 
in  part  to  problems  of  organization  and  of  delegation  of  authority,  both 
in  Washington  and  in  the  States. 

Problems  of  Organization  and  Authority  in  Washington 

Organizationally  the  V/age  Stabilization  Division  was  near  the 
bottom.      This  in  itself  was  not  bad.     When  the  relative  size  of  the 
program,  in  personnel  employed  or  money  expended,   is  considered,  the 
organizational  location  was  proper.     But  the  organizational   status  of 
the  Division  created  a  different  problem. 

The  principal  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Labor  were 
concerned  with  the  farm  labojv supply  program.      This  type  of  action 
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program  was  also  new  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture*  lOO/     It  was 
much  larger  than  the  vrage  program,   in  terns  of  money  and  personnel. 
The  lahor- supply  work  in  the  Office  of  Labor  was  divided  among   sevei^ 
branches  each  consisting  of  several  divisions.      The  Program  Planning 
Branch  was  the  principal   staff  xanit  within  the  Office  of  Lahore 

The  chief  of  this  branch  was  given  responsibility  for  developing 
plans  for  the  wage- stabilization  program.      Ihe  Wage  Stabilization  Divi- 
sion was   set  up  as  a  technical  staff  to   serve  the  chief  of  the  branch  in 
formulating  program  plans.      The  initial  personnel  of  the  Division  were 
recruited  primarily  for  that  function.      Ihe  chief  of  this  branch  was  also 
delegated   the  responsibility  for  administrative  direction  of  -ttie  program* 
A  field  organization  was   set  up  entirely   separate  from  that  operating 
the  labor- supply  program.      Ihe  Wage   Stabilization  Division  was  technically 
a  staff  office,  without  operating  responsibility.     However,    since  "Uie 
chief  of  the  Program  Planning  Branch  was  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  the  wage- stabilization  program  the  Division  had  to  take  over  and  handle 
operating  functions* 

Wage  stabilization  was  a  fast-moving  program.      Crops  do  not  wait 
for  administrative  decisions.     At  the  height  of  the  operating   season, 
letters  and  even  telegrams  were  often  too   slow.      Answers  had  to  be  given 
by  telephone.     As  far  as  the  public  was  concerned,    these  decisions  and 
answers  cormitted  the  War  Food  Administrator  or  the   Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Director  of  Labor* 

A  wrong  decision,  possibly  resulting  in  crop  losses,  work 
stoppages,    or  loud  employer  or  worker  protests,  might  well  have  upset 
the  entire  program. 

The  Wage  Stabilization  Division,   as  a  small  technical   staff 
unit  outside  of  the  direct  chain  of  coitmand,   found   itself  faced  with 
day-to-day  operating  problems  and  decisions  with  regard  to  a  problem 
program.      It  is  not   strange  that  time  and  attention  could  not  be  devoted 
to  the  careful  and  detailed  planning  necessary  to  develop   answers  to 
many  of  the  problems  discussed  previously  in  this  chapter* 

As  the  program  grew  and  the  Division  gradually  became  an  oper- 
ating division,  its  organizational   status  became  increasingly  illogical. 
As  a  small  operating  division  within  a  large  planning  staff,   it  found 
itself  more  and  more  out  of  place*     Being  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
total  program  of  the  Office  of  Labor  and  being  related  to  an  entirely 


100/    Authority  for  recruitment  and  placement   of  farm  labor  by 
the  Department  was  first  received  by  a  transfer  of  responsibility  from 
the  U.    S,    Employment   Sei^ce  by  the  War  l.!anpower  Commission,   Directive 
No.   17;    January  23,    1943  (40,8; 1426)* 
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different  type  of  program,   it  was  natural   that  wage   stabilization   should 
receive  a  minimum  of  positive  attention  and  direction*      This  fact,  plus 
the  fact  that  em  operating   job  -wras  being  attempted  by  a   staff  unit  out- 
side of  the  direct  chain  of  coranand,   tended  to  impede  initiative  and 
constructive  development  of  administrative  and  operating  techniques 
by  the  Division. 

Each   link  in  the  chain  of  command   should  be  delegated  auidi- 
ority  to  make  any  decisions   that  are  immediately  necessary  to  effective 
functioning  of  a  program.      In  a  dynamic  program,   taking  the  time  to 
clear  each  question  of  operating  policy  with  the  ultimate  authority  is 
impossiblee      If  authority  comnensurate  with  responsibilities  is  not 
delegated,    the  person  directly  in  charge  of  an  c^erating  program  or 
phase  of  a  program  must  assume  the  necessary  authority*      If  not,    the 
operations  will  drag  for  lack  of  rapid  and  positive  decisions®     For 
those  decisions  -sriiich  cannot  properly  be  made  at  any  one  levels  rapid 
channels  of  communication  with  the  next  level  must  be  made  available* 
Each  level  in  turn  must  b©  in  position  to  clear  rapidly  up  the  line  on 
major  policy  and  operating  questions  as  necessary® 

Neither  clear-cut  delineation  of  responsibility  nor  clear-cut 
lines  of  authority  were  present  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Wage  Stabi- 
lization Program.      As  indicated  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  devel- 
opment of  wage   stabilization,  under  emergency  conditions  the  program 
just  grew*     As  water   seeks  new  channels   and  ultimately  reaches  the   sea^ 
even  though  the  route  is  devious  and  long,    so   also  did   the  probleins  of 
wage   stabilization  finally  reach  the  levels  where  decisions  could  b© 
made.      But  it  vras  not  until  April  1946,   that  the  V/age   Stabilization 
Division  was  officially  given  the   status  of  an  operating  Division  and 
was  granted  authority  commensurate  with  its  responsibilities  and  duties©  101 

Brief  mention  should  be  made  of  two   other  orgsmizational  pro- 
blems.     During   the  crop  year  1945,    the  Division  operated  for  a  period 
as  a  two-headed  organization.      Ilhe  Division  had  two  assistant  chiefs 
during  -aiis  periodj    one  was  responsible  for  the  "Western  half  and  on® 
for  the  Eastern  half  of  the  cotmtry.     After  iAie  Division  Chief  resigned 
in  February  1945,   the  Division  operated  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
basically  as  a  two-headed   set-up »     Attempts  were  made  during  this  period 
to  install  administrative  techniques  and  tools   similar  to  those  mentioned 
herein.     Often,   decisions  based  on  agreements  between  the  two  assistant 
chiefs — one  located  in  Berkeley,   Calif,   and  one  in  Washington^   D.    CB-»caild 
not  be  had  until  it  was  too  late  to  gain  the  desired  effect*      Either  man 
alone  could  vmdoubtedly  have  performed  a  completely  acceptable  job.      The 
problems  that  arose  were  those  inherent  in  any  organization  -tiiat  is  under 
the  control  of  two  masters  and  the   situation  was  aggravated  by  the  physical 


101/     See  chapter  4* 
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di stance  between  the  two  seats  of  authority.     It  was  fundamentally 
a  problem  of  basic  organization  and  lack  of  clear-cut  delegations 
end  lines  of  authority. 

Problems  of  Organization  and  Responsibilities  in  liie   States 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  existed  with  regard  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  executive  officer  and  the  wage  boards*     By  regu- 
lation certain  responsibilities  v/ere  delegated  to  the  wage  boards* 
Later,  by  administrative  instinictions,   the  boards  were  given  admini- 
strative and  operating  responsibilities.     However,  neither  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Division  nor  the  Director  of  Labor  had  any  real  control 
over  the  boards.      True,   the  Director  could  remove   specific  members 
from  the  boards  but   "this  was  hardly  a   satisfactory  solution.      In  the 
first  place,    specific  responsibility  could  not  be  pinned  down  to  any 
one  board  member,    as  the  board  and  not   the  members  had   the  responsibility. 
Second,  many  board  members  would  have  been   satisfied  had   they  been  di- 
vested of  any  duties  under  the  progreon.      Iheir  services  were  on  a 
voluntary  basis  and  were  performed  primarily  as  a  civic  and  patriotic 
duty.      Therefore,    the  reletion^ips  between  T^ashington  and  the  boards 
had  to  be  on  a  level  of  mutual  negotiations  rather  than  in  the  nature 
of  direct  lines  of  authority* 

With  the  executive  officer,   the  relations  were  differ«it.     He 
was  appointed  by  the  Labor  Branch  and  was  a  full-time  Federal  employee. 
The  Wage  Stabilization  Division  held  the  Executive  Officer  directly  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  Federal  policy''  within  his  State.     But  at  the 
same  time,   this  employee  was  the  executive  officer  of  the  State  wage 
board.     As   such,   the  board  expected  him  to  comply  with  its  decisions 
with  regard  to  administration  of  the  program  within  its  State.   102/ 


Credit  for  the  relative   smoothness  and  effectiveness  of  field 
operations,   in  spite  of  these  incongruities  of  organization,  must  be 
attributed  directly  to   the  generally  high  caliber  of  the  executive 
officers  and   the  conscientious  and  able  manner  in  which  the  board 
members  did  -their  part  of   the  job.      It  is  true  that  in   some  instances 
the  executive  officers  dominated  or  ignored  the  boards  and  in  other 
cases  a  board  chairman  or  other  strong  personality  on  a  board  dominated 
the  exectitive  officer.     But  generally  ^ey  worked  as  a  team.     Not  only 
was  cooperation  within  States  generally  excellent,  but   so  also  was  co- 
operation with  Washington. 

Although   slightly  unrelated  to   the  point  just  discussed,   a 
technique  for  wage  board   stimulation  utilized  in  Idaho  and  Oregon 
should  be  mentioned  in  this  chapter.     Generally,   the  Wage  Board  chairman 


102/     See  chapter  4« 
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had  to  carry  the  major  load  at  hearings  on  wage  rates  and  alleged  wage 
violations  and  in  regard  to  other  functions  of  the  board.  Because  all 
this  was  an  extra  curricular  activity  imrelated  to  their  regular  em- 
ployment, the  members  of  the  "board  tended  to  let  the  chairman  do  most 
of  the  work.   Interest  of  mambers  in  keeping  up  with  changes  in  the 
program  gradually  decreased,  and  attendance  at  board  meetings  declined* 
To  remedy  these  problems,  the  Idaho  Board  institut.ed  a  plan  for  rotation 
of  the  chairmanship.  In  alphabetical  order,  each  member  served  as  chair- 
man for  a  60-day  period.   Ihis  spread  the  work  load,  stimulated  interest 
on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the  board,  and  created  a  spirit  of  friendly 
competition.   Each  chairman  would  strive  to  do  a  better  job  than  his 
predecessor.  To  be  adequately  prepared,  members  kept  up  with  program 
developments  from  the  national  level  and  with  program  activities  within 
the  State  (56,p.6).   therefore,  the  Idaho  Board,  as  a  group,  was  probably 
better  informed  on  all  phases  of.  the  program  than  any  other  board.  The 
net  result  was  excellent  team  work  and  a  job  well  done.  Whether  this 
would  hold  true  in  every  instance  where  iiiis  technique  might  be  tried 
is  open  to  question.   Ihe  Oregon  Board  adopted  the  procedure  early  in 
the  crop  year  of  1946.  Although  the  results  were  apparently  as  success- 
ful, the  program  did  not  continue  long  enough  to  provide  any  conclusive 
answers  to  the  question. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  pitfalls  and 
problems  which  should  be  avoided  in  future  programs.   The  following  and 
final  chapter  summarizes  in  positive  terms  the  entire  program  that  has 
been  discussed  in  previous  chapters* 


CHAPTER  9.   SDMIAHT  OOHCLUSIONS 

The  agricultural  wage  stabilization  program  was  instituted  in 
the  fall  of  1942  as  part  of  the  -vmrtime  program  to  prevent  inflation* 
It  was  designed  to  permit  general  increases  in  farm-wage  rates.   Ihis 
policy  was  supported  by  the  double  argument  that  (l)  the  pturchasing 
power  of  the  average  fanu^-wage  earner  was  exceedingly  low  and  there- 
fore farm-wage  rates  could  be  increased  materially  without  creating 
an  inflationary  potential  and  (2)  the  an ti- inflationary  effect  of  in- 
creased food  and  fiber  production  would  more  than  offset  any  inflation?* 
ary  potential  which  might  result  from  an  increase  in  wages  for  this  low- 
income  group. 

Brakes  were  provided  to  be  used  rUnen  wage  rates  had  reached  a 
reasonable  height  or  in  case  the  speed  at  which  they  were  increasing 
became  dangerous  in  itself.   Steps  to  apply  the  brakes  became  necessary 
in  certain  areas  in  1943.  By  1944,  the  need  for  application  of  the 
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restrictiv©  phase  of  the  program  became  more  widespreadc      In  many  areas, 
JaS^ge  ra?es  had   increased   to   a  point  ^ere  further  uncontrolled  m- 
cr^sl^  would  ha^e   secured  neither  more  labor  nor  greater  labor  pro- 
duotlTity. 

Several  concomitant  benefits  from  the  restrictive  phase  of  the 
program  became  evident  through  experience  mth  its  operation.     Both 
^rLrs  and  employers  appeared  to  gain  from  the   stabxlx.xng  influence 
Z  the  labor  market.      There  were  early  indications   that  these  benefits 
would  probably  be  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  direct  anti- 
Inflationary  effects. 

For  more  than  a  decade  before  World  War  II, '  increasing  atten.- 
tion  was  eiven  to  the  chaotic  conditions  seemingly  inherent  m  the 
agSc^^^ufallabor  market.     Toother  labor  .was   short  or   in   -JPl-^^lf^- 
pirating  existed,  particularly  during  harvest  seasons.     A  farmer  gener 
any  is  in  a  position  to   gain  by  a  fast  harvest.     His  entire  year's 
^rk  is  often  at   stake.     A  sudden  shift  in  weather  may  mean  heavy  losses. 
Du-ing  periods  of  labor   surplus,   the  labor  pirating  was  mostly  m  the 
fom  of  enticing  workers  into   an  area  to   assure  a  fast  harvest,   or  a 
ha'est  ^t  depressed  wage  rates.     Workers  chased  ^^f  ^^-^^^ ^J^f.^^^ 
wage  rates.      Labor  turn-over  was  excessive.      Valuable  time  was  lost  to 
both  workers  and   growers.     "Bnployers  could  not  make  ^^^"^^"^lll^ZllT^^ 
estimates  of  labor  costs.      Valid  information  on  prevailing  wage  rates  was 
not  generally  available  to  either  workers  or  employers,   and  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  a  fair  and   reasonable  wage  would  be.     Bickering  over 
^r'foing  wage"  was  a  perennial  problem.     Attempts  to    settle  this  through 
local  wluntary  group  agreements  by  growers  were  mainly  unsuccessful. 

Experience,  particularly  with  the    specific  wage- ceiling  phase 
of  the  wage   stabilization  program,   demonstrated  that  this   chaotic  wage 
condition  in  agriculture  can  be  corrected  in  a  large  measure.      Stabi- 
lizing the  labor  market  was  a  more  important   anti-inflationary  "^^sure 
than  was  holding  down  the  wage  rates.      Ihe  benefits  from  this  aspect  of 
the  program  were  of  immediate  importance  to  the  growers,   the  workers,   and 
the  Nation. 

It  is  the  wage-ceiling  phase  of  the  program  that  has  the  most  to 
offer  for  the  future.      The  very  nature  of  the  agricultural  labor  market  - 
the  large  number  of  competing  employers,    the  peak   seasonal  demand   for 
labor,    the  lack  of  reliable   information  on  the  part  of  employers  and 
workers  on  which  to  base  a  valid  wage  rate  -  caused  the   ^^^^i°  J^^^;^. 
wage  rate  generally  to  become  the  prevailing  wage  rate.      Ihreat  of   sanction 
played   some  small  part  in  preventing  labor  pirating  through  ^^^^^ 
wage  bidding.      Much  more  important,   however,  was  the  development  of  co- 
operative compliance.      Ihis  was  attributable  to    several  basic  elements 
of  the  program  and  to   several  operating  techniques  that  were  used. 
Most  credit,   however,  must  be  given  to  two   services   that  were  never 
present  in  the  former  voluntary  type   of  prevailing  wage  programs. 
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In  the  first  place,  -when  tha  base  ceiling  rate  was  established, 
it  -was  based  on  findings  of  fact  and  deteirminations  by  a  third  party, 
a  public  body,  which  gave  consideration  to  pertinent  facts  and  informa- 
tion relevant  to  the  problem,    such  as  rates  for  competing  crop  opera- 
tions in  the  same  or  adjacent  areas  and  worker  productivity  and  costs 
of  living.     In  'the   second  place,   and  more  important,  variations  from 
the  ceiling  rate  or  average  prevailing  rate  were  so  handled  as  not  to 
disinipt  the  labor  market.     Differences  in  crop  yields,  in  housing  and 
perquisites  furnished,  in  remoteness  from  labor  supply,   in  working  con- 
ditions,  justify  variations  in  wage  rates.     Adjustments  in  wage  rates 
based  on  these  differences  were  granted,   and  the  reasons  were  publicized 
so  that  they  were  understood  by  farmers  and  workers.      The  flexibility 
afforded  through  the  adjustment  procedure  was  very  conducive  to  better 
employer*- employee  relations* 

Theoretically,   the  program  was  Kation-wide  in  scope.     When  the 
permissive  phase  is  considered,    -ttiis  was  true  but  the  application  of  the 
restrictive  phase  was  not  \miform.      The  general  ceiling  gave  a  semblance 
of  Nation-wide  coverage,  but  as  a  restrictive  program  it  was  not  rigorously 
administered.      Ihe  principal  value  of  the  general  ceiling  was  its  use  as 
a  bench-mark  for  applying  the   specific  ceilings.     "When  wage  rates  tended 
to  reach  the  general  ceiling  level  or  when  the  uncontrolled  increases 
became  dangerous  (because  they  were  causing  excessive  turmoil  in  the 
labor  market)  the   specific  wage-ceiling  technique  was  employed.      This 
retarded  the  upward   spiral  of  wage  rates  and  tended  to  settle  the  labor 
market* 

Administration  of  the  specific  ceilings  provided  extensive  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  problems  of  fanii-wage  rates  and  labor  relations. 
Although  largely  concentrated  in  the  T/estern  area  of  high  wage  rates, 
ceilings  were  administered  in  all  major  geographic  regions  of  the  countiy. 
Specific  ceilings  were  applied  to  fruits,  berries,  nuts,  vegetables, 
potatoes,   fiber  crops,  grains,  livestock,  dairying,  and  general  farming* 
Experience  was  not  restricted  to  harvest  but  included  all  types  of  on- 
farm  operations.      In  all,  437  ceiling  rates  were  promulgated.      These 
applied  to  tasks  or  operations  in  47  crops  or  commodities* 

Experience  was  gained  in  commercial  fann     areas  and  family-tj'pe 
farm  areas  -  areas  dependent  largely  on  transient  or  imported   seasonal 
workers  -  and  in  areas  primarily  utilizing  local  labor*     Ceilings  were 
tried  for  limited  operations  in  specified  commodities  in  an  area* 
Ceilings  providing  rates  for  all  operations  for  all  crops  in  an  area 
were  promulgated.      Experience  with  vari pus  bases  for  determining  equitable 
rates  was  gained* 
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!Ihe  so-called  grass-roots  approach  -was  followed,  "When  they 
could  he  obtained,  oommlttees  of  local  growers  and  workers,  were 
called  upon.   They  assisted  by  making  recomnendations  for  adjustments 
in  ceilings  and  by  explaining  the  program  in  their  communities*   Tech- 
niques for  securing  compliance  ranged  from  publicity  and  educational 
effort  to  imposition  of  administrative  penalties  and  threat  of  criminal 
prosecution.  Education,  local  understanding,  and  cooperation  were  the 
most  effective  means  of  securing  compliance  and  insuring  the  local 
labor  market  against  chaos. 

Many  problems  arose  in  program  development  and  program  admini- 
stration. Misconceptions  pertaining  to  labor  earnings,  wage  rates, 
worker  productivity,  and  competitive  jobs  in  agriculture  were  corrected. 
Fundamental  differences  between  forces  affecting  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial labor  market  conditions  were  highlighted.  Basic  program  conp- 
cepts  of  specific  ceilings,  wage-rate  hearings,  adjustment  standards, 
and  compliance  were  changed.  Administrative  problems  of  organization, 
delegations  of  authority,  supervision,  and  controls,  were  coped  with. 

For  about  3|-  years  of  operation,  the  total  cost  of  the  program 
approximated  1  million  dollars  of  the  taxpayers*  money.   The  conclusion 
that  the  program,  in  Isirge  measure,  was  successful  in  attaining  its  ob- 
jectives is  well  supported,  TQiether  it  could  have  been  more  effective 
during  this  particular  period,  at  the  same  or  at  less  cost,  is  doubtful* 


APPEKDIX 

A-Chronology  of  Changes  in  Regulations  and  Orders  Applicable 
to   The  Agricultural  Wage   Stabilization  Program 

The  basic  authority  for  the  agricultural  wage   stabilization 
program  was  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942,  passed  by  Congress  on  October 
2,   1942  (59,56;765)a      This  Act  amended  the  Qnergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942  ( 59, 56 t 257'      Bie  Stabilization  Act  of  1942  was  later  amended  by 
the  Public  Debt  Act  of  1945  (59,57;65),   the  Stabilization  Act  of  1944 
(59,58;652)  and  the  Price  Control  Extension  Act  of  1946  (59,60:664). 
Based  on  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942,   the  following  Executive  Orders 
and  regulations  affecting  the  Agricultural  wage  stabilization  program 
were  is  sued  j 

October  5,  1942  -  Executive  Order  9250  established  the  Office  of 
Economic   Stabilization  (40,7:7871). 

October  27,   1942  -   The  Director  of  Economic   Stabilization  issued  regu- 
lations which  gave   jurisdiction  over  all  wages  and   over  all   salaries 
under  $5,000  per  year  except   salaries  of  workers  en^jloyed  in  a  bona  fid« 
executive,  administrative,   or  professional  capacity  to  the  War  Labor 
Board  and  gave  jurisdiction  over  all   salaries  in  excess  of  $5,000  per 
year  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rsvenue  (40, 7; 8  748). 
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November  30,  1942  -  The  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  issued  regu- 
lations "Which  gave  jurisdiction  over  salaries  and  wages  of  agricultural 
labor  to  the  Seoretaiy  of  Agriculture.   In  these  regulations  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  limited  by  defining  agri- 
cultural labor  as  persons  working  on  farms  and  engaged  in  producing 
agricultural  commodities  vdiose  wage  or  salary  payments  are  not  in  excess 
of  |2,400  per  year.   This  left  JTirisdiotion  over  other  agricultural  labor 
arjd  agricultural  labor  receiving  more  than  $2,400  per  year  with  the  War 
Labor  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  ( 40, 7t  10024 )» 

December  5,  1942  -  Executive  Order  9280  gave  certain  jurisdiction  over 
agricultural  wages  and  labor  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (40,7:101 79). 

March  26,  1945  -  Executive  Order  9322  transferred  jurisdiction  over 
agricultural  wages  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Food  Adminis- 
trator (40,8:3807). 

April  8,  1945  -  Executive  Order  9528,  commonly  knovm  as  the  "hold  the 
line  order",  was  issued.   This  order  limited  wage  and  salary  increases 
•vdiich  could  be  approved  to  those  approvable  tinder  the  Little  Steel 
foimule,  unless  the  increases  were  clearly  necessary  to  correct  sub- 
standards  of  living  (40,8:4681). 

April  19,  1945  -  Executive  Order  9334  amended  Executive  Order  9322  and 
officially  named  the  organization  the  War  Food  Administration  (40,8: 5423 )• 

August  27,  1945  -  Ihe  Economic  Stabilization  Director  amended  his  regu- 
lations to  provide  certain  technical  corrections  and  also  to  define  "for 
any  particular  work"  as  used  in  connection  with  wage  decreases  as 
referring  to  "the  particular  work  of  ihe   particular  employee  and  not 
merely  to  a  particular  type  of  work."  (F.R.  Dec.  45  -  14084j  filed  Aug. 
27,  1945) 

August  28,  1945  -  The  Economic  Stabilization  Director  revised  his  regu- 
lations of  October  27,  1942,  to  incorporate  amendments  -vdiich  had  been 
promulgated  in  the  interim  period  and  to  make  certain  additional 
changes.  The   principal  changes  affecting  agriculture  included  a  re- 
definition of  agricultural  labor  to  encompass  "persons  working  on  farms 
engaged  in  producing  agricultural  commodities  whose  salary  or  wage  pay- 
ments exclusive  of  bonuses  and  additional  compensation  and  without  Hie 
contemplated  adjustment  are  in  excess  of  |2, 400  per  ann\3m"  (new  material 
underlined j  and  deleted  the  phrases".  •  •  and  in  order  to  correct  and 
adjust  idiese  gross  inequities  and  to  aid  in  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war"  as  reasons  for  permitting  increases,"  without  approval,  in  wages  end 
salaries  for  agricultural  labor,  as  defined  (40,8:11960). 
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September  2,   1945  -  The  Econcmic  Stabilization  Director  amended  his 
regulations  to  make  the  amended  regulations  of  August  28  (40»8;11960) 
supersede  the  regulation  dated  October  27,   1942  (40,7:8748)  and  appli- 
cable to   salary  and  wage  adjustments  within  authority  of  the  War  Food 
Administrator,   among  others  (40,8;12159)» 

peoember  9,   1945  -   The  Economic   Stabilization  Director  amended  his  regu- 
lations  to  give  the  War  Food  Administrator  jurisdiction  over  all  wages 
of  agricultural  labor  and  over  salaries  of  agricultural  laborers  re- 
ceiving compensation  at  rates  of  $5,000  per  annum,  or  less.      Ihese  amend- 
ments clarified  the  definition  of  agricultural  labor.      They  retained 
the  limitation  that  agricultural  wages  and   salaries  above  $2,400  per 
year  could  not  be  increased  without  prior  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
but  provided  an  exception  in  that  in  individual  cases  payments  could  ba 
above  $200  a  month  or  the  equivalent  rate  for   60  days  in  any  one  year, 
if  the  total  earning  from  all   sources  v/as  not  more  than  $2,400  for  that 
year.      They  defined  the  phrabe  "|2,400  per  annum"  to  mean  "  $200  a  month, 
or  the  equivalent  weekly,  hourly,  piece-work  rate  or  other  con^arable 
basis*"     Ihey  retained  the  provision  that  increases  up  to  $2,400  per 
annum  would  not  be  in  violation  unless  the  Administrator  had  issued  a 
detennination  setting  a  different  maximum  permissible   rate  for  a  speci- 
fic area,  but  added  in   Section  4001,7  a  limitation  which  provided  that 
"In  no  case,  however,    shall  there  be  any  reduction  of  wages  or   salaries 
for  any  particular  work  below  the  highest  wages  or  salaries  paid  there- 
for between  January  1,    1942,  and   September  15,   1942."     "For  any  particular 
work"  was  defined  to  refer  to  the  particular  work  of  a  particular  em- 
ployee ( 40,8 i 16702). 

January  17,   1944  -   The  War  Food  Administrator  issued  "Jtegulations   Bgla- 
tive  to   Salaries  and  Wages  of  Agricultural  Labor."     (Part  1100 )     These 
regulations  provided  for  the  basic   organization  to  handle  agricultural 
wage   stabilization;    set  up  procedures"  for  applying  for  the    standards 
for  granting  wage  increases  above  $2,400  per  annum;    and  procedures  for 
establishing   specific  wage  ceilings,   issuing   specific  wage  ceiling 
regulations,   detennining  violations,    imposing  penalties,    etc.,  (40,9;655)» 

January  20,   1944  -   The  War  Food  Administrator  issued  "Specific  Wage 
Ceiling  Regulations"  (Part  1107),      These  regulations  provided  procedure 
for  6Lpp lying  for  individual   adjustments  in   specific  ceiling  rates  and 
standards  upon  which  such  adjustments  could  be  approved.      They  also  con- 
tained procedure  for  determining  violations    similar  to  that  contained  in 
the   January  17,   1944,   regulations  (40,9;85l), 

June   1,   1944  -    The  Economic   Stabilization  Director' amended  his  regula- 
tions to  delete  the  exception  provided  in  the  December  9,   1945,  amendment 
that  in  individual  cases  rates  above  the  equivalents  of  $2,400  per  annum 
could  be  paid  without  approval  for  a  60-day  pezdod  (40,9; 6055 )• 
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June  1,   1944  -   The  War  Pood  Administrator  amended  his  regulations  to 
provide:   in  Section  1100.8,   that  a  hearing  to    secure  facts  on  -which  to 
base  a  recommendation  for  a   specific  ceiling  could  be  conducted  by  two 
members  rather  than  a  full  board j   in   Section  IL00»9,   the  deletion  of 
the  60-day  exemption  period;   that   "lawful  overtime  payments  need  not  be 
included  in  determining  -whether  an  employee   receives  $2,400  per  annum"; 
that  "payments  by  the    same   employer  of  the   same    salary  rates  or  wage 
rates  for  the   same   "bype   of  work  for   the   similar  period  or    season  made 
lawfully  be-tween  December  9,   1942,   and  December  9,   1943,  may  be  made 
-without  approval.    •    •    •";    that  reasonable  adjus-tments  based  on  promo- 
tions,  reclassifications,    indi-vidual  merit  increases,    incentive  plans, 
etc*,   could  be  made  v/ithout  approval,   if  made  pursuant  to  a   salary  or 
wage  schedule  previously  approved  by  the  Administrator;    in  Section 
1100»10,   a  fourth   standard  for  granting  approvals  was  added  to  pro-vide 
for  adjustments  to   correct  inequalities  between  inter-related   job  class- 
ifications -which  had  arisen  because  of  elimination  of   substandards   of 
li-ving   or  application  of   the  Little   Steel  Formula;   in   Section  1100»16  (a), 
that  three  mambors  of  a  Wage  Board  -will  constitute  a  quorum  -when  hearings 
on  violation   cases  are  conducted;    in  Section  1100.16  (d),   -bhat  a  finding 
of  -violation  may  be  based  upon  a   sho-wing  that  the  charge   "is   supported 
by  substantial   e-vldence"   rather  than  that  it  "has  been   sustained  by  a 
preponderanoG  oJE"  the  e-vidence"   (40,9;  6011), 

July  1,   1944  -  The  lYar  Food  Administrator  amended  his  regulations  to 
define  agricultural  producers.      This  amendment  also   specified,   in 
Section  1100»3,   that  ■v\dienever  it  is  requested  in  -writing,  by  petition  or 
otherwise,  by  a  majority  of  the  producers  of  any  commodity  in  a  particular 
area,   the  -wage  board  having   jurisdiction   shall  hold  a  public  hearing, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Administrator  in  the  establishment  of  a 
specific  -wage  ceiling  regulation.      This  pro-vision  -was  based  on  -bhe 
language  of  a  budget  limitation  contained  in  the  Agricul-bure  Appro- 
priation Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1945  (40,9; 7378 )♦ 

July  8,   1944  -   The  War  Food  Administrator  issued  an  amendment   to  -fche 
Specific  Wage  Ceiling  Regulations  which   changed   Sections   1107,4, 
1107.8(g),   and  1107,10.      The  principal   effect,   in  addition  to  minor 
clarifications  of  procedure,  was  to  pro-vide  an  "inspection   section" 
•which  required   farmers  keeping  records  to  make  them  available   for 
inspection  (40,9;7645), 

August  8,   1944  -    The  War  Food  Administrator  amended   the  procedure  for 
recommending  establishment  of  wage  ceilings  ( Section  1100,3 )  by  adding 
a  provision  that  a  -wage  board  may,  -without  receiving  prior  request 
from  a  majority  of  producers,   hold   a  hearing  "for  the  purpose  of 
establishing   such  a   specific  -wage  ceiling  regulation,   if,   after   such  a 
hearing  and  before  the  wage  board  recommends  a  particular   specific 
wage  ceiling  regulation  to  the  Administration,   a  majori-fcy  of   such  pro- 
ducers request  in  writing  a   specific  wage  ceiling  regulation  for   such 
commodi-by  in   such  area"   (40,9; 9641), 
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Ooto'bgr  3,  1944  -  The   War  Food  Adniini strator  issued  revised  Regulations 
Relative  to  Salaries  and  Wages  of  Agricultural  Labor.   Ihis  revision 
consolidated  all  previous  amendment s j  added,  in  Section  1100«15<  an  eva- 
sion section  to  make  it  clesir  that  no  indirect  means  might  be  used  to 
violate  the  regulations  provided,  in  Section  1100.16,  for  use  of  hearing 
offices  to  hold  violation  hearings  vixen   State  wage  boards  or  the 
Director  of  Labor  do  not  desire  to  perform  that  functionj  added,  in 
Section  1100.17,  an  inspection  section  which  required  farmers  keeping 
records  to  make  them  available  for  inspectionj  and  made  some  minor 
technical  changes  (40,9; 12117 )« 

October  19,  1944  -  Ihe  War  Food  Administrator  issued  an  amendment  -vdiich 
corrected  the  last  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  of  Section  1100.7  ap- 
pearing in  the  October  3  revision  (40,9; 12611,12117). 

October  25,  1944  -  Ihe  War  Food  Administrator  issued  a  revision  of  the 
Specific  Wage  Ceiling  Regulations  which  added  an  evasion  section  (Section 
1107.11)  and  authority  for  hearing  officers  to  be  designated  to  hold 
hearings  in  instances  "where  the  wage  boards  did  not  desire  to  hold 
them  (40,9;12807). 

December  1,  1944  -  The   War  Food  Administrator  issued  an  amendment  cor- 
recting a  typographical  error  which  appeared  in  the  amendment  of  October 
23,  1944  (40,9;14206). 

December  15,  1944  -  Ihe  Economic  Stabilization  Director  amended  his 
regulations!   Ihis  amendment  had  no  important  effect  on  the  agricul- 
tural program  (40,9;14547). 

March  25,  1945  -  The  War  Food  Administrator  issued  a  revision  of  the 
Specific  Wage  Ceiling  Regulations  vAaich  made  a  number  of  minor  changes 
in  several  sections,  defined  the  term  "Supplement,"  and  included  a  new 
paragraph  allowing  the  alleged  violator  to  consent  to  an  order  which 
would  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  an  order  made  after  a  hearing 
(40,10;5180). 

June  25,  1945  -  The  War  Food  Administrator  issued  revised  Regulations 
Relative  to  Salaries  and  Wages  of  Agricultural  Labor.   This  revision 
clarified  the  procedure  for  deteniiining  violations  to  assure  that  the 
hearing  provisions  provide  due  process  of  law;  provided  that  if  the 
administrator  finds  mitigating  circumstances  in  the  violation  case, 
the  full  amount  paid  in  violation  need  not  be  certified  to  the  Con- 
mi  ssioner  of  Internal  Revenue;  en  the  basis  of  the  Appropriation  Act 
of  1946,  the  procedure  for  recommending  wage  ceilings  was  changed  to 
provide  that  the  majority  of  -the  producers  of  a  commodity,  in  an  area 
participating  in  a  hearing,  had  to  request  establishment  of  a  wage 
ceiling  before  such  ceiling  would  be  issued,  and  to  provide  further 
that  if,  after  the  hearing,  the  wage  board  was  not  satisfied  that 
those  present  were  representative  of  the  producers  in  the  area,  it  could 
conduct  a  referendum  to  get  a  more  representative  sample  (40,10; 7609). 
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June  29,  1945  -  Executire  Order  9577  was  issued  -which  terminated  the 
War  Food  Administration  on  June  30,  1945,  and  transferred  all  functions, 
including  agricultural  wage  stabilization,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (40,10;80e7). 

July  51,  1945  -  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  an  amendment  to  the 
general  regulations.   This  amendment  defined  the  hauling  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  -pdiich  is  considered  agricultural  labor,  and  changed 
the  procedure  for  recommending  the  establishment  of  wage  ceilings  by 
providing  that  a  specific  ceiling  would  not  be  issued  unless  a  majority 
of  the  producers  of  the  coxmnodity  covered  thereby,  within  the  area  af- 
fected, participating  in  a  referendiun  or  meeting  held  for  that  purpose 
request  the  intervention  of  the  Secretary,  and  providing  further  that 
such  referendum  or  meeting  could  be  held  before  or  after  the  public 
hearing  held  for  purposes  of  securing  facts  upon  which  to  base  recom- 
mended ceiling  rates,  or  that  a  vote  could  be  taken  at  such  public 
hearing  (40,10;  9581), 

August  18,  1945  -  The  President  issued  Executive  Order  9599,  relaxing 
industrial  wage  controls.  Agricultural  wage  controls  were  retained 
(40,10;10155). 

September  15,  1945  -  The   Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  an  amendment 
which  added  the  State  of  Texas  to  the  list  of  States  appearing  in  the 
Appendix  to  Part  1100  which  had  made  an  official  finding  of  85  cents 
per  hour  as  the  hourly  equivalent  rate  of  $200  per  month  under  the 
general  regulations  (40,10:11793). 

December  5,  1945  -  The  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization  issued  revised 
regulations  in  "vdiich  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agricult-ure  was  designated 
as  the  wage  stabilization  agency  for  Agriculture  (40,10:14820). 

February  14,  1946  -  The  President  issued  Executive  Order  9697  which 
reinstated  wage  controls  under  the  National  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
(40,11:1691). 

March  8,  1946  -  The   Economic  Stabilization  Director  revised  Section 
4001  of  the  OES  Regulations  establishing  a  new  wage  and  price  policy 
pattern.  This   revision  reiterated  the  role  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  the  wage  stabilization  agency  for  agriculture  (40,11:2517,3300) 

May  24,  1946  -  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  Supplementary 
Itegulations  Relative  to  Salaries  and  Wages  of  Agricultural  Labor 
which  provided  standards  for  granting  approval  of  wage  increases  con- 
sistent with  Executive  Order  9697  and  the  regulations  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Director  of  liarch  8,  1946,   Ihe  old  standard  relating  to 
"rare  and  unusual"  cases  was  eliminated  and  the  other  old  standards  were 
brought  up-to-date;  for  example  the  cost-of-living  standard  of  15  percent 

increase  over  January  1941  was  changed  to  33  percent  increase.   In 
addition,  two  new  standards  applicable  only  to  agriculture  were  added: 
(l)  to  correct  for  inequities  among  time  and  piece-work  rates  paid 
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under  the  agricultural  wage  program  and  (s)  to   eliminate  inequities  be- 
tween jobs  requiring   the    same    skills  in  agriculture   and  in  other  ac- 
tivities in  the  area  (40,11:5905)* 

October  15,   1946  -  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  an  amendment 
T^ich  provided  that  payments  for   sugar  beet  work  could  be  made  at  rates 
established  pursuant   to  the   Sugar  Act  of   1937  without  further  approval 
regardless   of  the  Regulations   Relative   to   Salaries  and  Wages  of  Agri- 
cultural Labor  (40,11:12 285). 

November  9,   1946  -    The  President   issued   Executive  Order  9801  which 
abolished  all  wage  controls   (40, 11; 15455 )« 
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S\irmnary  of  Coverage  to  the  Wage  Ceiling   Regulations,  by  Supplements 


Stat© 

!  Supple-:  Regulation: Counties:       Item   : 
ment   :   effective:  covered:             : 

Operation 

Arizona 

Number      Date     Number 

29     9-21-44       6     Cotton,  American 

Egyptian 
Cotton,  American 
Upleind 

Picking;  pulling;  bollingj 
snapping;  scrapping 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Arkansas 
California 


Do, 


if' 


Do. 


Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

bo. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do, 
Do. 


Do. 


I 


45 
54 

89 
83 

1/1 


:  2/  4 


13 

14 
19 
20 


26 


4-24-45 
7-4-45 

10-23-45 

9-26-45 

4-12-43 


4-4-44 
4-18-44 


7-31-44 

5-4-44 

5-4-44 

5-22-44 

5-22-44 

6-10-44 


6-23-44 
6-28-44 
6-30-44 
6-30-44 


9-7-44 


1 

1 

1 

21 

5 


3 
2 
5 
9 
8 
11- 


23 
2 

23 
5 


Hay,  Alfalfa 
Cantaloupes 
Melons,  Honeydew 
Lettuce 
Cotton 

Asparagus,   Green 
Asparagus,  V/hite 

Hay,  Alfalfa 


Straw,  Flax 
Potatoes 

Oranges,  Valencia 
Peas,  Fresh  Market 
Peas,  Fresh  Market 
Cherries 
Cherries 
Hay,  Alfalfa 
Hay,  Vetch 

Apricots 
Lettuce 
Peaches 
Dairying 


Potatoes 

Onions 

Hay 


Baling 

Picking 

Picking 

Dry-pack  harvesting 

Picking;  pulling;  snapping 

Cutting  and  sledding;  ranch 
packing;  racking  and  wash- 
ing; racking  and  boxing 

Mowing;  raking;  baling; 
hauling  and  piling;  hauling 
and  loading  into  oars 

Mowing;  raking;  baling 

Picking  up;  loading  and 
hauling;  unloading 

Tree  picking 

Picking 

Picking 

Picking 

Picking 

Baling  and  piling 
(stationary;   pick-upsj 
shock- to- shook  balers) 

Tree  picking;   cutting 

Dry-pack  harvesting 

Tree  picking;    cutting 

Hand  milking;  machine  milk- 
ing; milkhouse  machine 
operator;  milkhouse  canmen; 
(yr.   arovind ) 

Picking;  swamping;  bucking; 
loading 

Handtopping  &  sacking;    load- 
ing; bucking;   &  swamping 

Stacking;  other  hay  harvest 
labor 
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Summary  of  Coveragie  to  the  TS&ge  Ceiling   Regulations,  by  Supplements 


State 


: Supple-:  Regulation: Counties 
ment   :  effective:  covered. 


:] 

^'ujnber 

Date 

Number 

■Wheat,  barley,  other 

California   : 

26 

9-V-44 

z 

: 
: 

• 

: 

■ 

grains 

General  farm  opera- 

t 

tions 

• 
• 

Do*       : 

1/36 
1/37 

10-8-43 

6 

Cotton,  upland 

Do*       : 

8-26-43 

8 

Grapes,  Raisin 

Do.       s 

i/38 

8-24-43 

20 

Tomatoes,  Canning 

Do.       : 

■^39 

10-31-44 

3 

Ornnges,  Navel 

Do*      : 

40 

10-31-44 

3 

Lemons 

Do.       : 

41 

12-2-44 

2 

Fruit  trees 
Nut  trees 

Do.       : 

43 

3-14-45 

1 

Hay,  Alfalfa 

Do,       ; 

44 

3-19-45 

1 

Peas,  Fresh  Market 

Do.      ; 

53 

7-4-45 

1 

Apples 

Do. 

57 

8-1-45 

2 

Apple  s 

Do. 

:   58 

: 
: 

7-21-45 

1 

Pears 

Prunes 

Hops 

Walnuts 

Do. 

:   62 

7-26-45 

2 

Pears 

Hops 

Prunes 

Do. 

:   69 

8-25-45 

2 

Prunes 

Do  • 

:  87 

10-17-45 

1 

Grapes 

Colorado 

:   72 

9-6-45 

4 

Broomcom 

Delaware 

':      11 

• 

6-15-44 

2 

Asparagus,  Fresh 

Market 
Asparagus,  Cannery 

Florida 

:l/2l 

: 

11-25-43 

State 

Tangerines 

Oranges 

Grapefruit 

Do. 

:  35 

10-19-44 

State 

Grapefruit 
Oranges 

Header  tender;  jigger  aid 
cartman;  sack  sewer;  truck 
driver;  combine  or  sepaj^ 
ator  operator;  tractor 
driver;  sack  bucker 
Planting;  cultivating; 
hai-ve sting;  and  general 
farm  work  (year-round) 
Picking;  snapping 
Picking 
Picking 
Tree  picking 
Tree  picking 
Pruning 
Pruning 

Mowing;  raking;  baling; 
hauling  and  baling 
Picking 

Tree  picking;  picking  up 
Tree  picking;  pruning; 
thinning;  irrigating; 
cultivating;  spraying 
(year-round ) 
Tree  picking 
■  Picking  up 
Picking 

Knocking  and  picking 
Tree  picking 
Picking 
Picking  up 

Shaking  and  picking  up 
Picking 

Cutting  and  pulling;  de- 
seeding; baling 
Cutting,  bunching  and 
p  acking 

Cutting  and  sledding 
Picking,  loading,  bunch 
or  goat  truck  driving 

Picking  up,  grading  and 
loading;  picking  up; 
loading 
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Summary  of  Coverage  to  the  Wage  Ceiling  Regulations,  "by  Supplements 


State     : Supple-:  Regulation; Counties: 
:  ment  :  effeotiTe  : covered: 


Item 


Operation 


t   Number   Date 


Nxomber 


Idaho 

: 
s 

10 

6-12-44 

8 

Peas,  Fresh 
Market 

Do. 

31 

9-30-44 

9 

Potatoes 

Do* 

t 

32 

9-30-44 

6 

Potatoes 

Do. 

33 

10-4-44 

7 

Sugar  Beets 

Do. 

34 

10-4-44 

6 

Sugar  Beets 

Do. 

! 

49 

6-11-45 

2 

Cherries 

Do. 

56 

7-17-45 

10 

Potatoes 

Do. 

t 

60 

7-24-45 

7 

■Wheat 
Peas,  dry 
Grain,   other 

Do. 

71 

9-4-45 

6 

TOieat 
Grain,   other 

Do. 

t 

75 

9-6-45 

8 

Apples 
Prunes 

Kansas 

i 

73 

9-6-45 

7 

Broomoom 

Maine 

V 

70 

8-22-45 

2 

Potatoes 

Minnesota 

79 

9-8-45 

5 

Potatoes 

Mississippi       i 

3/ 

82 

9-17-45 

19 

Cotton 

North 

Dakota 

86 

10-5-45 

7 

Potatoes 

Ohio 

! 

76 

9-8-45 

4 

Vegetables, 
Greenhouse 

Oklahoma 

!        74 

9-6-45 

^ 

Broomoom 

Oregon                 : 
Do. 

12 
25 

6-15-44 
9-7-44 

1 

1 

Peas,   Fresh 

Market 
Potatoes 

Onions 

1 

Hay 

. 

T?heat 

■ 
« 

3 

Barley 
Grain,   other 

Picking 

Picking;  loading;  bucking 

Picking)  loading;  bucking 

Topping  and  loading 

Topping  and  loading 

Picking 

I*i eking  up  J  loading;  bucking 

Combine  operator;  farm 
mechanic;  sack  sewer,  tractor 
operator,  header  tender, 
truck  driver,  sack  jigger 

Harvesting,  farm  mechanic 

Tree  picking 

Picking 

Cutting  and  pulling;  de-seed- 
ing, baling 

Picking  Tip;  other  harvest 
labor 

Picking;  loading;  digger 
operator;  truck  driver 

Picking,  pulling,  snapping 

Picking  up;  loading;  digger 
operator;  truck  driver 

Plowing;  planting;  watering; 
spraying;  pruning;  pollenizing; 
picking,  grading;  boiler  oper- 
ation; machinery  operation; 
maintenance;  foreman;  (year-round) 

Cutting  and  pulling;  de-seed- 
ing; baling 

Picking 

Picking;    swamping,  bucking, 
loading 

Hand topping  and   sacking;   load- 
ing, bucking  and   swan^jing 

Stacking;    other  hay  harvest 
labor 

Header  tender;    jigger  and 
cartman;    sack  sewerj   truck 
driver;    combine   or   separator 
tractor  driver;    sack  bucker 
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Sanmary  of  Coverage  to  the  "Wage  Ceiling  Regulations,  by  Supplements 


State 


Supple-:  Regulation: Counties 
ment  :  effective:  covered 


Operation 


Humber 


Oregon 


Doi 


25 


27 


Date 


9-7-44 


9-7-44 


Number 


Do. 
Do. 


28 
47 


9-19-44 
6-15-45 


Do, 


50 


6-15-45 


Do. 

Do. 


61    7-27-45 
63    8-6-45 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


66 
77 

80 
85 


8-15-45 
9-6-45 

9-14-45 
10-1-45 


General  farm 
operations 

Cherries 

Pears 

Apples 


Potatoes 
■Wheat 
Peas,  dry 
Hay 


Cherries 
Apricots 
Peaches 
Other  tree 
fruit 

Hay 

Prunes 
Apples 
Peaches 
Pears 
Filberts 
Walnuts 
Melons 
Tomatoes 
Truck  crops, 
other 
Plums 
Prunes 
Apple  8 
Prunes 

Hops 
Potatoes 


Planting,  cultivating,  harvest- 
ing and  general  fann  work  (year 
round ) 

Picking 

Single  picking;  si7;e  picking 

Tree  picking 

Also  truck  driver,  tractor 
driver,  bucker,  svraji^jer,  and 
crew  foreman 

Picking;  other  harvest  labor 

Combine  operators;  tractor 
drivers;  sack  sewers;  header 
tenders;  sack  jiggers;  farm 
mechanics;  planting;  culti- 
vating; harvesting;  and  general 
farm  work  (year-round) 

Picking 

Color  picking 

Picking 

Picking 
Also  general  orchard  labor 
(year-rounS ) 

Stackers;  other  hay  harvest 
labor 

Tree  picking;  picking; 
picking  up;  single  picking; 
sire  picking;  dryerman;  other 
harvest  labor 


Picking!  other  harvest 

labor 
Picking 
Picking 

Picking 

Picking  up;  other  harvest 
labor 
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Summary  of  Coverage  to  the  Wage  Ceiling  Begulations,  by  Supplements 


I 

; 

i 

t             t 

State 

: Supple- 

•  !  Regulation 

: Counties:      Item    : 

Operation 

ment 

:  effective 

: covered 

•  • 

•  • 

'l 

fumber 

Date 
6-10-46 

Number 
2 

General  Farm 

General 

Oregon 

90 

"arm  work  (year- 

round); 

other  than  harvest- 

ing  cranberries  and  shearing 

sheep 

Do, 

91 

6-12-46 

2 

Sheep  "wool 

Shearing 

sheep 

Do. 

92 

6-11-46 

1 

Cherrie  s 

Picking 

Do. 

93 

6-14-46 

4 

Cherries 

Picking 

Do. 

95 

8-27-46 

4 

Plums 

Shaking 

and  picking;  picking 

Prtmes 

xip;  other  harvest  labor 

South  Dakota 

67 

8-17-45 

70 

Wheat 

Shocking 

;  threshing;  spike 

Grain,  small 

pitching;  truck  driving; 

Hay 

tractor 

driving;  combine 

operator;  separator  operator; 

silo  filling;  haying 

Do. 

78 

9-8-45 

8 

Potatoes 

Picking  vcp;   loading;  unloading; 
other  harvest  labor 

Do. 

88 

10-13-45 

State 

Com 

Hand  picking;  machine  picking; 

tractor 

driver 

Texas 

65 

8-11-45 

9 

Cotton,  upland 

Picking; 

pulling;  Ens5)ping 

Do. 

t 

81 

9-14-45 

39 

Cotton,  upland 

Picking; 

pulling;  snapping 

Washington 

15 

7-17-44 

3 

Cherries 

Picking 

Do. 

16 

7-17-44 

3 

Peaches 

Picking 

Do. 

17 

7-17-44 

3 

Apricots 

Picking 

Do. 

18 

7-17-44 

3 

Apples 

Picking; 
tractor 
general 
round) 

thinning;  spraying; 
driving;  swan5)ing; 
orchard  -irork  (year- 

Do. 

22 

8-23-44 

1 

Hops 

Picking 

Do. 

23 

8-24-44 

1 

Blackberries, 
Evergreen 

Picking 

Do. 

24 

8-28-44 

3 

Apples 

Picking 

Do. 

30 

9-26-44 

2 

Apples 
Pears 

Picking; 

tmok  driving 

Do. 

46 

6-11-45 

1 

Raspberries 

Picking 

Do. 

48 

6-11-45 

2 

Cherries 

Picking 

Do. 

51 

6-14-45 

2 

Cherries 

Picking 

Do. 

52 

6-18-45 

5 

Wheat 
Peas,  diy 

Combine  ( 
driver; 

operator;  tractor 
header  tender;  sack 

sewor;  sack  Jigger;  tiruok 
driver;  general  harvest  labor 
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Summary  of   Coverage  to  the  T/age  Ceiling  Regulations,  by  Supplements 


State 


Washington 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Supple-: Regulation: Counties 
ment      :    effeotiva:    covered 


Item 


Operation 


55 

59 
64 

68 

84 
94 


7-17-45 

7-23-45 
8-11-45 

9-8-45 

9-25-45 
6-14-46 


VJheat 


General   Farm 

Peaches 
Pears 

PlUHS 

Prunes 
Apples 
Cherries 


Combine  operator;  tractor     ■ 
driver;  head  tender;  sack   '  m^ 
sewer;  sack  jigger;  truck 
driver;  general  harvest  labor 

General  Farm  Labor,  (year- 
round  ) 

Picking;  swamping 

Size  picking;  strip  picking; 
swamp  irig 

Picking;  other  harvest  labor 

Picking 
Picking 


l/  These  ceilings  were  issued  as  unnumbered  and  later  assigned  numbers  on 
the  following  dates:  ¥.o.   1,   1-20-44;  No.  21,  7-25-44;  No.  36,  37  and  38,  10-31-44. 
2/  Ko.  4  terndnated  7-31-44,  reissued  as  No,  42,  3-12-45. 
3/  llo.  82  terminated  6-30-46,  reissued  as  No,  96,  9-5-46. 

Supplements  to  -Hie  Specific  Wage  -Ceiling  Regulations. 
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Dates  TJ.  S>D.A»  Wage  Boards  Were  Established,  by  States 


State 


Establi  shed 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

11  ew  Jersey 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Washington 


Date 

August  29,  1944 
August  1,  1945 
March  11,  1944 
June  16,  1944 
May  15,  1944 
November  6,  1943 
April  7,  1944 
June  6,  1944 
July  20,  1945 
August  1,  1945 
May  19,  1944 
June  7,  1944 
August  23,  1945 
July  24,  1945 
August  10,  1945 
July  16,  1945 
May  16,  1944 
August  21,  1945 
August  14,  1945 
August  20,  1945 
May  1,  1944 
July  20,  1945 
September  11,  1944 
April  10,  1944 


Wage  Stabilization  Division,  Labor  Branch,  PMA. 
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Maximum  Wage  Rates  Prescribed  for  Various  Operations,  by  Supplements 


State  ; Supple- r 
8  ment  i 


Ope  ration 


IMit 


Kumber 


Arizona 

'■       29        : 

Picking  Americsin  cotton                                      • 

1 

1                    : 

Egyptian                                                                 ' 

Hund  r edwei  ght    ' 

4,50 

Upland                                                                         s 

do. 

2.65 

!       45         : 

Baling  alfalfa  hay                                    ,               ' 

Le adman                                                                      ' 

Ton 

.35 

Other  men                                                                  ' 

i             do,             i 

.30 

•       54         :• 

Picking                                                                        '• 

!                   : 

Cantaloups                                                                '• 

Crate 

.23 

:                  : 

Honeydew  melons 

■             do. 

.07 

!       89         : 

Harvesting  lettuce,  dry  pack                             ' 

do» 

.40 

California 

:          1         : 

Cutting  ajid    sledding   asparagus,  packed 
out                                                                                 ' 
Prime  beds 

No.   1  white 

Hundredweight    ' 

2.75 

!                   : 

No.   1  green                                                         ' 

do. 

3.25 

Non-prime  beds                                                       ' 

No.   1  T^ite                                                         '• 

do. 

3.25 

No.  1  green                                                       ' 

do. 

3.75 

2         : 

Alfalfa  hay                                                                  ' 

Mowing                                                                         ' 

Acre 

.40 

Raking                                                                     ' 

do. 

.45 

!                   : 

Flajc   straw                                                                    ' 

Mowing 

do. 

:          .45 

Raking                                                                     ' 

do. 

,50 

'•         3         : 

Potatoes 

Picking 

Hundred-weight 

'         .12 

Loading,  unloading,   and  hauling  under 

5  miles 

Ton 

.        1.00 

Field  driver  not  engaged  in  loading  or 

unloading 

do. 

!              .10 

!                          i 

Field  loaders 

do. 

.40 

Picldng 

''         5        '■ 

Fresh  market  peas 

28  lbs. 

:          .65 

'•         6        i 

Fresh  market  spring  peas 

Bushel 

:          .60 

!          7        : 

Cherries 

'         Pound 

:          .04 

!          8         : 

Do. 

Pound 

.04 

- 

!          9         : 

"Baling  alfalfa,   vetch,    grain  hay 
3-wire   stationary  baler 

1 

Feeder 

'           Ton 

■          .50 

Wire  tier 

do. 

•          .40 

Wire  poker 

do. 

.25 

!       Bale  piler 

:             do. 

.40 

• 
• 

:      Spool  tender 

:             do.            : 

.25 
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Maxlmum  Wage  Rates  Prescribed  for  Various  Operations,  by  Supplements 


State     iSupple- 

I 

:                                            Operation 

:    IMit 

:    Rate 

:  ment 

1 

t   Number 

t                                                                                                 ] 

'     2  or  3-mre  piok-up  baler                                         '. 

boITars 

California        s         9 

*         Leadtnan                                                                         ' 

do.             : 

0.50 

'        Other  man                                                                      ' 

do.             : 

.45 

'      13 

•Apricots 

•    Area  A                                                                                   ' 

J 

«         Pick!  TIC                                                                         ' 

Ton              • 

12.00 

»         Cutting                                                                         ' 

Ton             ! 

15.00 

*•     Area  B                                                                  ~                ' 

'         Picking                                                                      ' 

do.            : 

13.00 

=          Cutting                                                                            ' 

do.             ! 

16.00 

»       14 

•Harvesting  lettuce                                                           ' 

'     Dry  pack                                                                           ' 

Crate 

.27 

'     Crew  organization  and   supervision                        ' 

do.            : 

.01 

'       19 

•Tree  picking  peaches                                                       ' 
*     Freestone                                                                         ' 

•         For  market                                                                   ' 

Ton 

8.00 

•         For  drying  and/or  canning 

do.            i 

6.00 

•     Clingstone 

!              do.            : 

6.00 

'Cutting  freestone  peaches 

do.            : 

7.00 

'       20 

'Milkers-Base  pay  per  60-caw  string,   $220.  per 
'  month                                                                                   ' 

'     Bonus  per  month  for  each  daily 

> 

« 

average  pounds  drawn  by  - 

'         Machine  in  excess  of  1,900  pounds 

Pound 

:        .15 

'         Hand  in  excess  of  1,000  pounds  for 

*           Hoi  steins 

do. 

!        .30 

'                900  lbs»  mixed  strings 

'•              do. 

.30 

'               800  lbs.  Jersey  and  Guernsey 

do. 

:        .30 

«       26 

'Picking  potatoes 

!        60  lb.   sack 

!        .05 

'Hand  topping  and   sacking  onions 

'        50  lb.    sack 

:        .15 

'        36 

'Picking  American  upland  cotton 

!  Hundredweight 

!      3.00 

'        37 

' Picking g-apes  for  sun  dried  raisins,   in  imita 
'   of  500  or  more  vines 

'      Thompson  and  Sultana 

•22  lb.  tray 

:         .05 

: 

'      Muscat 

1              do* 

!        .065 

«       38 

'Picking  canning  tomatoes 

t 

'      Round 

5  50  lb.  box 

i        .15 

'      Pear  shaped 

'■             do. 

■         .21 

»       39 

'  Tree  picking 

'     Navel  oranges 

-  Standard  box 

!         .15 

:       40 

:  Lemons 

; Standard  box 

:        .35 

: Pruning  fruit  and  nut  tree 


Tree 
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Majcinrum  YJage   a&tes  Prescribed  for  Various  0^  rations,  by  Supplements 


1 
state        : 

Supple-! 
ment 

Ope  rati  on 

:      IMit 

!    Kate 

! 

Number  * 

tTree  picking  Valencia  oranges 

.Standard  box 

Dollars 

California 

42 

0.15 

43 

^Baling  alfalfa  hay                                                         '• 

•     Leadman 

!       •    Ton 

.64 

'     Other  men 

do. 

.48 

44 

•Picking  fresh  market  peas 

Early 

Eeniper 

.        .75 

.     Late 

i           do.              : 

.65 

53 

Picking 

Apples  from  - 

! 

: 

Tree                                                                               ' 

42  lb.  box 

.16 

Ground 

!          Ton 

:     4.00 

57 

Tree 

sBushel  box 

i       .15 

58 

Pears  from  trees 

!           Lug 

•        .15 

Prunes  from  ground 

:50  lb.  box 

!        .25 

!     Hops                                                                                   '• 

Poiind 

.032i 

62 

'•     Pears  from  trees 

!50  lb.  box 

.15 

•     Prunes  from  gx^Dund 

'•           do. 

.25 

•     Hops 

'-         Pound 

■        .03 

69 

•     Prune  s 

! 

Area  I 

i         Ton 

10.00 

!          ;irea  II 

'•            do. 

9.00 

87 

Grapes 

!50  lb.  box 

!       .20 

Colorado 

•      72 

•Broomoom 

Cutting  and  pulling 

:         Po^md 

!        .029J 

!     De- seeding   and  baling  cured  basis 

'            do. 

:        .01 

Delaware 

:      11 

! Asparagus 

•     Harvesting  for  fresh  market 

!          Bunch 

.06 

•      Cutting  and   sledding  cannery 

!          Pound 

.03 

Florida 

21 

! Picking 

'      Tangerines 

! Standard  box 

.30 

'      Seedling   oranges 

:            do. 

!        .25 

• 

'•     Budded  oranges 

'■           do. 

.15 

'      Grape  firuit 

'•            do. 

:        .09 

Idaho 

:   10 

=31  &  32 
1 

•  Green  peas  for  market 

•  Potatoes 

'•         Yield  in  120  lb»    sacks  per  acre 

'•         Bushel 

! 

.        .62 

r 

'•             200  or  more 

!            Sack 

.10 

!               150-199 

''             do. 

•11 

! 

!               100-149 

8               do.             : 

.12 

• 

80-99 

;              do.            i 

.14 

5                 60-79 

:             do.            ! 

.16 
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Maximam  Wage  Rates  PresoiriTjed  for  Various  Operations,  by  Supplements 


State 


i   Supple- 
:     ment 


Operation 


Unit 


:    Rate 


Idaho 


:   Number 


y 


33  &  34 


Kansas 


Uaine 
Uinnesota 
Mississippi 
North  Dakota 


49 
56 


75 


73 


70 
79 

96 
86 


Topping   and  loading  sugar  beets 
Yield  in  tons  per  acre 

6  or  less 

7  or  less 

8  or  less 

9  or  less 

10  or  less 

11  or  less 

12  or  less 

13  or  less 

14  or  less 

15  or  less 

16  or  less 

17  or  less 

18  or  less 

19  or  less 

20  or  more 
Picking 

Cherries 
Potatoes 
Yield  in  100  lb.    sacks  per  acre 
200  or  more 
175-199 
150-174 
125-149 
100-124 
85-99    • 
70-84 

69  or  less 
•    Apples 
Prunes 
Broome  om 

Cutting  and  pulling 
De- seeding  and  baling 
Picking 
Potatoes 

do* 
Cotton 
Potatoes 
Area  A 
Area  B 


Ton 
do* 
do* 
do* 
do* 
do* 
do* 
do* 
do* 
do* 
do* 
do* 
do* 
do* 
do* 

Potmd 


d5IT 


ars 


2.08 
1*98 
1.89 
1*80 
1.74 
1*68 
1.64 
1*60 
1*55 
1*53 
1*51 
1*49 
1.47 
1.46 
1.45 

.03 


Sack 

.10 

do* 

!        .11 

do*            i 

*12 

do* 

.13 

do*           ; 

*14 

do* 

!         .16 

do* 

1        .18 

do* 

:        .22 

Standard  box 

.10 

Pound 

•005 

Pound 

1        .0275 

do* 

!         *01 

Barrel 

!        *25 

75-80  lb.  bag 

i       .10 

Hund  redweight 

i     2.60 

75-80  lb.  bag 

.10 

do* 

•12 
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Maximum  Wage  Bates  Presoribed  for  Various  Operations, "by  Supplements 


: 

; 

: 

State          : Supple-:                                         Operation 

Unit 

t   Rate 

:  ment 

: 

Oklahom«             :       74 

rBroomoora 

:     Cutting  and  pulling 

Povmd           ! 

0.027 

:     D^- seeding  and  baling 

do.                ! 

.01 

Oregon                 j 

tPioking 

t 

:       12 

:     Green  peas  for  market 

Bushel            i 

*62 

i       25 

!     Potatoes                                                                         1 

60 

lb.    sack 

*05 

:Hand  topping  and   sacking  onions                             i 

.50 

lb.    sack 

.       *15 

kicking                                                                               ! 

1 

t       27 

;     Cherries 

:     Bartlett  pears                                                            ! 

1         Single  picking  in  - 

Pound              ! 

! 

•  035 

:             Apple  "box 

Box                i 

*10 

:             libby  lug 

Lug 

.11 

t             A.G.A.    lug 

do* 

.     .lis 

I         Size  picking  in  - 

1 

:             Apple  box                                                              ! 

Box 

t       .12 

:             Libby  lug 

Lug 

!        .13 

t              A.G.A.    lug 

do* 

!       .155 

:     Other  than  Bartlett  pears 

; 

:         Single  picking  in  - 

:             Apple  box 

• 
• 

Box 

.12 

:             Libby  lug                                                              ! 

Lug                  ! 

.13 

:             A.G.A.    lug 

do* 

i       .135 

:     Apples 

I         All  Tarieties  except  Kewtons 

! 

I             Apple  box 

Box 

!           .11 

:             Libby  lug 

Lug 

.12 

t              A.G.A.   lug 

do* 

i       .125 

t         Newtons 

t 

i             Apple  box 

Box 

.12 

J              Libby  lug 

Lug 

!        .13 

t             A.G.A.    lug 

do* 

.135 

J       28 

{     Potatoes 

[60 

lb.    sack 

.       .065 

:        50 

t     Cherries 

Pound 

.035 

I     Apricots  by  color 

^38 

lb*   lug          ! 

!       .30 

i       63 

J     Prunes 

:         French 

!56 

lb*  lug          ) 

.25 

:         Italian 

do* 

:       .20 

:     Apples 

:40  lb.  box         ! 

.12 

:     Pears 

t         Single  picking 

:              Star  lug  of  38   lbs. 

I*ig                ) 

.11 

*             Monarch  lug  of  40  lbs» 

do*                ' 

.12 

:              E.F.G.A.    lug  of  44  lbs.                                 : 

do*                : 

.13 
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Maximum  Wage  Rates  Prescribed  for  Various  Operations»by  Supplements 


State 

t  Supple- 
:  ment 

:                  Operation 

Unit 

Rate 

:  Number 

:    Size  picking 

! 

•Dollars 

Oregon 

J   63 

i 

:      Star  lug  of  38  lbs. 

do* 

0.13 

: 

:      Monarch  lug  of  40  lbs. 

do. 

:    .14 

I 
: 

!      E.F.G.A.  lug  of  44  lbs. 
:    Walnuts 

:35 

do* 
lb  .  lug 

.15 
.50 

:   66 

!  Prunes  or  plxans 

t45 

lb*  lug 

.30 

!   77 

:  Apples 

[Bushel  box 

.10 

: 

!  Prunes 

Pound, 

.005 

1   80 

:  Hops 

do* 

:    .04 

:   85 

!  Potatoes 

60 

lb.  sack 

.07 

:   91 

Shearing  sheep  (includes  board 

and 

lodging) 

Head 

:    *25 

!   92 

Picking 

I 

.  Cherries 

! 

Pound 

!    .035 

:   93 

Sweet 
Sour 

do* 
do* 

.035 
.025 

95  : 

Plums  or  prunes  from  ground 
And  shaking  plums  or  prunes 

56 

lb.  lug 
do*    i 

•25 

•35 

South  Dakota  : 

78   ; 

Potatoes 
Picking 

( 

Area  I 

35 

lb.  basket] 

•05 

!         i 

Area  II 

do* 

*06 

9 

Loading  and  unloading  Area  I 

EOld 

II 

70 

lb.  sack  : 

•03 

!    88   ! 

Hand  picking  com 

! 

• 

Elevator  used  for  unloading 

i 

; 

Area  I 
Area  II 
Area  III 
Scooped  into  crib 
Area  I 

Bushel    ! 
do*     ; 
do*     ) 

do*     i 

.10 
.12 
.14 

.11 

i 

I 

Area  II 

do*     ; 

.13 

i 

Area  III 

do*     : 

.15 

Washington 

Picking 

t 

I       15  ; 

Cherries 

Pound 

!    *035 

16  : 

Peaches 

40 

lb.  lug   ! 

.10 

17  • 

,  Apricots 

do* 

t    *25. 

1 

22  : 

Hops  (plus  1  cent  lb.  bonus  for  picking   i 

1 

) 

through  season) 

; 

Pound     5 

*045 

1 

t   23  1 

t  Evergreen  blackberries  (plus 

25  ( 

sent 

orate: 

i 

1 

bonus  for  picking  through 

season)  i 

30 

lb.  crate  ! 

1*00 
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Maxirnvm  Wage   Rates  Prescribed  for  Various  Operations,  by  Supplements 


1 


State 


Supple- 
ment 


Operation 


Unit 


Rate 


Washington 


Number 


24 


30 


46 

48 
51 
64 


68 


Apples 

Other  than  Winesaps 
Wine sap 
Except  Kewtons 

Apple  box  or  Libby  lug 
A.G.A.   lug 
Nevrton  apples  or  vrinter  pears 

Apple  box  or  libby  lug  : 

A.G*A.   lug  i 

Raspberries  plus  25  cents  crate  bonus  for: 


35 


picking  through  season 
Cherries 
Cherries 

Peaches  in  apple  box 
Pears  in  apple  box 

Size  picking 

Strip  picking 
Prunes  or  plums 


:30 


: 

s45 


lb.  box 
do* 

I«ig 
do* 

do* 
do* 

lb»  orate 
Pound 
do* 
Box 

do* 

do* 

lb.  lug 


Dollars 


0.10 
t  .12 
: 

.11 
t  .125 


.12 
.135 

1.25 
•OS 
.035 
•12 

.12 
.10 
.30 


!     App le  s 

! 

!       84 

!         Delicious 

!           Box 

i          .10 

. 

Wine  sap 

!           do. 

.12 

94 

!      Cherries 

!         Pound 

!                                               i 

!          *035 

1/     ReToked  October  9,   1946. 

Supplements  to  the  Specific  Wage  Ceiling  Regulations.     Additional  information  on 
definitions  of  operations  and  units,  piece-work  rates  for  minor  operations,  rates 
for  coiling s  revoked  during  the  year,   and  day  emd  month  rates  may  be  obtained  frcoi 
the  Supplements. 
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